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Ix publiſhing a new Edition of a Work of this Kind, it may very naturally be expected that the Fdi- 
tor will make known his Motive for ſo doing: I beg Leave, therefore, to obſerve, that the Idea was 
firſt ſuggeſted to me by a Gentleman who poſſeſſed the only Copy of the Original to be found, as 
I believe, in this Country. His Knowledge in the muſical Science made him regret that a Work, which 
has ever been held in the higheſt Eſtimation, ſhould be nearly out of Print, and that few, if any, Copies 
were to be procured even in Europe. 

It appears by the 18th Volume of the Critical Review, Page 9o, that this Work was firſt publiſhed at 
| Glaſgow, in the Year 1770.* Since that Period, however, public Taſte with regard to Muſis has been 
very much vitiated by the numerous Compoſitions with which ſome modern Authors have fo very plenti- 
fully ſupplied the World, —and by which if an Idea of Muſic be formed, very little Excellence can be ex- 
pected; For this Reaſon I determined to publiſh the Work at my own Riſk ; as it appeared to me that 
a more general Diſſemination of this excellent Treatiſe would not only be highly uſeful to the Ama- 
teurs, but would, very probably, contribute much towards reſtoring the Science to the ſame Standard of 

*ertection which it had attained more than half a Century ago. 

That we have been departing from this Standard for many Years paſt, is evident—that Muſic, of late, 
has not made equal Advances with her ſiſter Arts—and, that at preſent we are dwindling away to a much 
more imperfect State—is equally manifeſt. For, of what does a conſiderable Proportion of modern Muſic 


% Holpen's Eſſay rowards a rational Syſicm of Muſic, in ſmall Quarto, printed at Glaſgow, in 1770, is a very ingenious and uſeful 


* Book; in which a Student will find much Knowledge vi the Art, derived both from Study and the beft Authors of the Times.” 
Critical Review, vol. 18, p. 90. 
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bourd up in the middle of the Work. 
Plate 1, to face page 14. 


32. 


DIRECTIONS. 


't he following Directions for placing the Plates, are given as a guide to ſuch as may wiſh to have them 
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Plate 8, to face page 94. 
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of the Book. 


| | 222. D 
N deſign of the following Treatiſe is to explain, in a rational and familiar way, and to diſ- 
poſe, in a ſyſtematic order, thoſe particulars with which every one ought to be acquainted, 


who deſires either to perform Muſic with propriety and ſpirit, or to hear it vith judgment and taſte; and 
therefore I have intitled it, AN Ess AT TOWARDS A RATIONAL STSTEM of Mus1c. 


Havins hit upon ſeveral new obſervations, which, according to the opinions of the beſt judges in 
Muſic, whom I could conſult, deſerved to be communicated to the PuBLic; and conſidering alſo, that 
many valuable improvements, lately made in this ſcience by foreign authors, and particularly by the 
French, had not yet made their appearance, in an intelligible form, 1 in our own larguage, I was irreſiſti- 
bly conſtrained to attempt this taſk, however unqualified for it. | 


Taz plan of this work was formed ſeveral years ago, and the ſucceſſive chapters printed off at 
different times, as they could be got ready; for l found a neceſſity of giving ſome months attention, at 
all leiſure hours, to every particular ſubject, in order to bring them to that ſtate, imperfect as it is, 


in which they now appear. 


I snaLt therefore make no other apology for the faults of the following Piece than this, which 
| ſeems to be the only proper one an author can make; I have done my beſt; and as 1 have had occaſion to 
enter into ſome enquiries where abſolute certainty is hardly to be expected, ſo I an equally prepared 
to enjoy the approbation of the judicious, ſo far as J am right; or to profit by their candid corrections, 
where I may be wrong. 
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PART I. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF PRACTICAL MUSIC. 


CHAP. I. Of the Natural Scale of Music. 


Article : SUCCESSION of ſeveral ſounds, properly 

| ; A ualified to excite agreeable ſenſations in the 

hearer, is called Muſic; and to underſtand mulic is to be able 

to define what are the proper qualities of ſounds for this pui- 

pu ; and alſo to judge, when ſounds are heard, whether they 
ave, or have not, theſe neceſſary qualifications. 

2. The moſt obvious diſtinctions, among the ſounds of mu- 
fic, are thoſe of the tune or pitch of different ſounds, and of 
their time or duration: and theſe two articles of tune and time, 
as they are the moſt remarkable, ſo they are alſo the moſt im- 
portant, and indeed the only things which a learner muſt en- 
deavour to underſtand, We ſhall firſt attempt to explain what 
a beginner ought to obſerve concerning the article of Tune. 

3. It is cuſtomary, in comparing together two ſounds of 


different degrees of tune, to call the ſhriller ſound, acuter or 


higher, and the other, graver or lower: thus a boy's voice is a- 
cuter or higher than a man's voice, anda baſs viol 1s graver or 
Jower than a violin; and when a voice or inſtrument moves 
from a graver to an acuter ſound, we ſay it aſcends; and 
contrariwiſe, the motion from an acuter to a graver ſound, is 
called, deſcending.* DE +: 


4. In this compariſon of the tune of ſounds, we do not con- 
ſider their different ſtrength or weakneſs; in regard to which 
they are called loud or ſtrong, and ſoft or weak ; only the par- 
ticular tone or pitch of each, ſo that the terms high and low 
relate to the pitch of ſounds, but loud and ſoft to their ſtrength. 

5. In order to repreſent to the eye the different tune or pitch 
of ſounds, five parallel lines are diawn, and are called a Staff of 
lines; and the degrees of tune are ſhewn by the ſituation of cer- 
tain characters upon theſe lines, or in the ſpaces between them. 
The character which repreſents a higher ſound has a higher 
place, and the lower ſound a lower place, in the ſtaff of lines. 

6. There are certain ſteps or degrees of tune which conſtitute 
what is called the natural ſcale of muſic : and it is very remark- 
able, that among all the infinite variety which muſic affords,the 
ſame natural ſcale is always retained, and the ſame mutual rela- 
tions, in regard to the pitch, exiſt among the ſeveral ſounds of 
every tune, how various ſoever they may be in other reſpects. 

The ſucceſſive ſounds of a tune ſometimes aſcend or deſcend 
by the ſingle degrees or ſteps of the ſcale, and ſometimes by 
larger intervals or leaps, but always ſo as to pitch on ſome one 
or other of the degrees of this natural ſcale. 


* This remark appeared neceſſary, becauſe, in truth, the propriety of the terms high and low, when applied to the degrees of tune, has no foundation 
in the nature of ſound, and depends entirely upon cuſtom; and among the ancient Greeks, the graveſt tones were called high, and the acuteſt low; pro- 


bably becauſe the longeſt and gravelt ſtrings of their lyres had the uppermoſt places, 
| B 


2 
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2 : Of the Natural Scale. 


Hence we may partly conceive the great importance of a 
thorough knowledge of this natural ſcale: it is indeed to muſic, 


what the alphabet is to ſpeech: for, as all the various articula- 


tions of ſpeech are denoted by a few letters, properly arranged, 
ſo all the different paſſages of mulic are only different arrange- 
ments of a few primitive ſounds of certain proper degrees of 
itch. 

; 7. Theſe ſteps of the natural ſcale are not all of equal ſize, 
but are ſome of them nearly“ the double ſize of others; and 
therefore the larger ſteps are called tones, aud the ſmaller 
ſemitones. 

Now, the ſtep of a tone, not being any way viſibly diſtinguiſh 
ed from that of a ſemitone, in the ſituation of the characters of 
our written muſic; becauſe, here each ſtep, whether greater 
or leſs is denoted by an equal riſing or falling of the character, 
viz. from a line of the adjacent ſpace, or from a ſpace to the ad- 
Jacent line: we have, therefore, the more occaſion to fix well 
in our memory which of theſe, ſeemingly equal ſteps, are to be 
eſteemed tones, and which ſemitones, that we may readily know 
what degree of ſound is really meant by each line and ſpace. 

8. Todetermine the places of theſe tones and femitones, in 
the natural ſcale, we obſerve, that in ſinging the eight ſucceſ- 
five notes, commonly called the Aſcending Gamut, as repre- 


- ſented, Pl. I. Exam. 1. the voice, as to the pitch of the firſt 


note, is quite undetermined, and ready to fall in with any mu- 
ſical ſound, which may be propoſed by any other voice or in- 


ſtrument, provided it be not above or below its compaſs; but 


after the tone or pitch of the firſt note is determined, it ſo in- 
fluences and governs all the r notes, that each of theſe 
muſt bear its proper relation to the firſt, or elſe the ſucceſſion 
will be harſh and ſhocking inſtead of muſical. 


PART I. ö 


"This firſt note of the gamut, which thus governs all the 
reſt, is called the Key note; and the following notes of the 
aſcending ſcale, are called, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, 
ſeventh, and ſo on, as ſhewn by the letter K, and the figures 
ſubjoined to each, in Exam. 1. T 

9. Now, let the firit four notes be ſung over, applying the 
ſame ſyllable, ſuppoſe /a, to each note; a very little attention 
will ſerve to diſcover, that the voice, in paſſing from the third 
to the fourth note, does not take fo large a ſtep, as it does from 
the key to the ſecond, or from the ſecond to the third: there 
is ſomething remarkably grave in the fourth note, which can- 
not eſcape the notice of the moſt unſkiliul hearer, provided he 
hath a genius for muſic, and be previouſly warned of ſuch a 
property; although, without due attention to this and other 
ſuch like peculiarities, a perſon may ling all his life, and yer 
never conceive the leaſt idea of the nature of the ſcale; much 
in ſame manner, as a perſon may uſe his faculty of ſpeech, 
without any knowledge of reading and writing. 

The ſteps from the key to the ſecond, and from the ſecond 
to the third, are tones; and that from the third to the fourth, 
is a ſemitone. | 

10. Let the whole eight notes of the aſcending gamut, Ex. 
I. be now ſung, and it will be eaſy to obſerve, that the voice 
takes a pretty large ſtep from the fourth to the fifth; and that 
the lixth, ſeventh, and eighth notes follow the fifth in the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame air, in the latter half of the gamut, 
as the ſecond, third and fourth, followed the key in the for- 
mer half: ſo that the gamut naturally divides into two equal 
and ſimilar half-gamuts : x 

The firſt containing, the key, ſecond, third and fourth ; 

The latter containing, the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh and eighth: 


We ſay nearly, becauſe, on ſearching further into the nature of muſic, it is found, that the ſemitone is not the exact half of a tone; but in common practice, 


it is ſuppoſed to be ſo, without cauſing any ſenſible error. 
+ In this Example, there are certain characters at the be 
and uſe will be explained in a proper place. 


ginning of the ſtaff of lines, which the reader need not take any notice of at preſeat ; their meaning 
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And as the ſemitone lay betwixt the third and fourth, in the 
firſt half, (Art. 9.) ſo the ſemitone lies betwixt the ſeventh and 
eighth, in the latter half; and all the other degrees are tones. 

The ſtep of a ſemitone is diſtinguiſhed in Exam. I. by a 
ſmall S over the notes. 

11. As the ſituation of theſe tones and ſemitones cannot be 
too ſtrongly imprinted on the memory, we ſhall here deſcribe 
ſeveral different ways of conceiving the ſteps of the ſcale, ſome 
of which may probably ſuit one reader, and others another. 

The ſteps of the aſcending gamut are firſt two ſucceſſive 
tones, then a ſemitone; then three ſucceſſive tones, and then 
another ſemitone. Two ſucceilive tones are called a ditone ; 
and three ſucceſſive tones, tritone: fo that che aſcending ſcale 
is firſt a ditone, and a ſemitone ; then a tritone, and a ſemitone. 
See Exam. 2. 

12. Each half of the gamut, as deſcribed, Art. 10. is called 

a tetracherd; and in this way, the gamut is compoſed of two 
disjoined tetrachords : the {tep from the fourth to the fifth, be- 
ing from the uppermolt note of one tetrachord, to the loweſt 
of the other, is called, the 4zazeuc7:c tone, or tone of disjunc- 
tion, See Exam. 3. 
13. The Italians and French apply the ſinging (ſyllables, wt, 
re, mi, fa, ſil, la, fi, ut*, to the eight notes of the gamut (ſee 
Exam. 4.) with great propriety ; for, by this means, the ſteps 
from the third tothe fourth, and from the ſeventh to the eighth, 
being from mz to ja, and from ſi to ut, are naturally ſung ſe- 
mitones; becauſe the ſyllables mz and ſi, partly oblige the ſing- 
er to keep their ſounds more acute, while fu is a more open 
ſyllable, and requires a graver pronunciation, ſuitable to the 
found of the fourth note, Art. 9. 

14. Our Britiſh muſicians uſe no more than four of theſe ſyl- 
lables, viz. fa, ſol, la, mi, which they apply to the notes of the 


Tones and Semitones, where Situated. | 3 


ſcale, as ſhewn, Exam. 5. where it may be obſerved that mr, 
which is appropriated to the ſeventh note, is the only ſyllable 
which occurs hut once; fa anſwers to the key, the fourth and 
eighth; / is the ſecond and fifth, and Ja the third and ſixth; 


which is a great inconvenience, becauſe of the double meaning 


of our ſyllables ; however, it is of uſe to remember this diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſyllables, for underſtanding the authors who have 
wrote on the ſubject of muſic in our own language. | 

To atfiſt the memory in this matter, our authors obſerve, 
that in aſcending above mz, we have fa, ſol, la, twice over; and 
in deſcending below mz, we have, la, ſel, fa, twice repeated, and 
then mz comes again. See Exam. 6.—and that the ſemitones 
always lie below the ſyllable . 

15. Theſe methoas of naming the degrees of the ſcale, by 
ſinging fyllables, lead us to obſerve another property of ſounds, 
v1. that as che key and the eighth are both called by one name, 
ſo they are in reality, both of the ſame nature, and produce the 
ſame effect on the hearer; ſo that, when they are heard together, 
they ſeem to b both one and the fame ſound. For inſtance, 
ſuppoſe a man and a boy were to begin to ſing the gamut _ 
ther, the boy would naturally give the fame ſound to the firſt 
note, which the man arrives at in the eighth or laſt note; ſo that 
the boy's loweſt note would be the ſame with the man's high- 
eſt ; and yet the two would agree together ſo perfectly, that a 
hearer would ſcarce be able to diſtinguiſh any difference; where- 
as, if the boy were to begin his gamut with any other ſound 
but this eighth, the diſagreement would be very preceivable,and 
in many caſes very offenſive. For another inſtance, ſuppoſe one 
man to ſing over the aſcending gamut, and the very inſtant 
when he arrives at the eighth, or uppermoſt ſound, another man 
begins at the key, or loweſt ſound: the firſt and laſt ſounds 
of the gamut thus heard together, will ſeem but as one, 


* Inſtead of the ſyllable ut, they ſubſtitute do in practice, being more eaſy to pronounce 2 but as all the theoriſts retain the ſyllable ut, we have therefore 
kept it here; as one chief uſe of this article is to enable che reader to underſtaud what the foreiga authors mean by thele ſyllables. 
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This interval of ſound is called an OFavz; becauſe the upper 
is upon the eighth degree of the ſcale, when the lower is on 
the firſt, or key. 

16. Now, when a man and a boy proceed to ſing the whole 
eight notes of the aſcending gamut, the boy's voice begins, as 
before mentioned, an octave above the man's voice; and aſcen- 
ding all along by the ſame ſteps, keeps always the ſame interval 
of diſtance between them, and comes at laſt to a ſound, as 
much above the man's lait note, as this laſt is above the man's 
firſt. The boy's voice is ſtill an octave above the man's, and 
they perfectly agree together throughout the whole ſcale. 

We infer from hence, that if a man's voice aſcend above the 
Sth, to a 9th, Ioth, 11th and 12th ſound, etc. he muſt juſt 
make uſe of the ſame iteps of the ſcale over again, becauſe 
the 8th ſound is in all reſpects like the former key; to which 
the ꝙth is a ſecond, the ioth a third, the I1th a fourth, the 
12th a fifth, etc. that is, when we aſcend above the eighth, we 
come into the boy's gamut, which 1s, 1n all re ſpects, like the 


man's, but an octave higher. Thus alſo, if the boy were to de- 


ſcend below his firſt, or key note, he would come into the 
man's gamut, and mult therefore, next below the key, take 
the 7th, then the 6th, then the 5th, etc. each an octave lower. 


17. This being the caſe, we have not, in the whole compaſs 


of muſic, any ſounds eſſentially different from thoſe which 
exiſt within the compaſs of one octave, which, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, are naturally no more than ſeven : and the learner's 
buſineſs, in regard to the tune of ſounds, is brought within a 
much narrower compals than he probably may have expected. 
Let him obſerve and remember, that whatever ſound be conſti- 
tuted a key, it is always to be conſidered as the lowelt note of 
one gamut, and the higheſt note of another; it is ſomething 
like a knot which connects the ſounds above with thoſe below 
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it; and thus, how far ſoever we extend the ſcale of muſic, 
both upward and downward, it will {til} be but a number of 
ſingle gamuts, each conſiſting of eight ſounds, at the very 
diltances above deſcribed ; and the whole connected together, 
by making the eighth ſound of each gamut to coincide with 
the firlt of that which is above it. 

If a long train of notes be placed upon lines and ſpaces, as 
in Exam. 6. the learner will, as yet, be at a loſs to know 
which of them is to be eſteeined the key, or firſt note of his 
Gamut ; as this depends upon the characters and marks 
prefixed to each example; and their meanings are not to be 
underſtood, till ſome other particulars have been explained: 
but, ſuppoſing the place of the key note to be known; which 
is, in the former examples, upon the ſecond line, and here on 
the third ſpace*; the application of the K, and the numbers 2, 
3, 4, etc. or of the Britiſh ſinging ſyllables, fa, ſol, la, etc. or 
of the Italian ſyllables, ut, re, mi, fa, etc. will be very caſy, if 
What is above ſaid be well underſtood, 

This example is extended both upward and downward, be- 
yond the compals of the uſual ſtaff of five lines, upon ſmall 
additional lines, which are occaſionally drawn fer this purpoſe, 
and are called leger lines. It will eaſily be ſeen, that inſtead 
of the number eight, as in the former examples, here comes a 
repetition of the key, agreeable to what is obſerved above. The 
Britith fa, and the Italian ut, always correſpond with the key, 
and the other ſyllables follow in order; and the places of the 
ſemitones, marked above with S, are according to the prece- 


ding rules. 


18. Having thus eſtabliſhed the connexion of ſeveral gamuts, 
in order to extend the ſcale of muſic at pleaſure, we may here 
add another rule for finding the places of the ſemitones, when 


the place of tne key is known, which ſeems to be more ſimple, 


* In counting the lines and ſpaces of a ſtaff for muſic, we always begin at the bottom line, and call it the firſt ; and the ſpace next above it, is called the 
firſt ſpace : and thus, the uppermoſt line is the fifth. This cuſtom, fo contrary to that of counting lines, upon other occaſions, has probably been iutroduced 
in coutormity to the manner of counting the degrees of the ſcale, which, as we lave already ſcen, are always numbered upwards, 
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and more eaſily remembered than any of the foregoing, viz. 
obſerve the place of the key and of the third; The ſemitones 
are always the n-xt bel the key, and the next above the third ; 
and all the ther degrees are ſenes. | 


19. It will be uſeful to obſerve here, that as the gamut 


was called two disjunct tetrachords, Art. 12.; ſo the upper 
tetrachord of each gamut is connected with the lower te- 
trachord of that Which lies above, by means of the key- note 
Mhich is common to both; and thus the two half gamuts, 
v-hich lie on each ſide of the key, are conjunct-tetrachords; 
and the ſcale of muſic, extended at TRY! . may be con- 
ceived as conſiſting of tetrachords disjun& and conjunct, 
alternately ; the conjunctions being at every key note, and 
the disjunctions between every fourth and fifth. 

For the better fixing of theſe ideas, it may alſo be re- 
marked, that the disjunctive or diazeudtic tone is always the 
loweſt it:p of the tricone, Art. It. and that in the Italian 
ſyllables it is always from fa to /e, Art. 13. The ſtep from 
«to /o in our Britiſh ſyllables, Art. 14. is ambiguous “. 

We have deſignedly dwelt the longer on this explanation of 


the ſcale of muſic, both becauſe it is the foundation on Which 
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all our knowledge of the proper tune of ſounds muſt be built; 
and alſo. becauſe few or none of the authors who have con- 
deſcended to write introductory treatiſes on mufic, ſeem to 
have ſufficiently inſiſted on this matter. 

20. Beſides the reading and retaining what is paſt, we 
have now another taſk to impoſe on the learner: it is not 


enough to know ſpeculatively what name belongs to each 
note, and. where the tones and ſemitones lie; but he muſt 


alſo know practically when he hears the ſounds themſelves, 
whether they be juſtly performed or not. Speculations here 
are of no uſe, only as far as they can be put in execution. 
For this purpoſe, he muſt practiſe the aſcending and deſ- 
cending gamut, as repreſented. Pl. I. Exam. 7, till the 
J roper ſound of each note become quite familiar; and, if a 
mere beginner, he ought not to truſt-altogether to his own ear 
and judgment, but ſeek all opportunities of the accompanyment 
of ſuch as are more expert; for it is a well known fact, that 
falſe and ill- tuned notes, by frequent uſe, will become tolera- 
ble; thus, by frequently hearing an ill-tuned ring of bells, or 
a falſe {topped violin, or ſome other muſical inſtrument inju- 
diciouſly managed, many, poſſeſſed of good natural talents for 


* There is no doubt, but when our ſyllables were firſt reduced to four, it was done with an eye to the conſtitution ot. the ſcale by tetrachords ; though accor- 
ding to the above-deſcribed poſition of the tetrachords, we find no manner of correſpondence between them and our ſyllables. 

In defence of the arrangement of our ſyllables, it mult be obſerved, that the tetrachord of the Greeks, from whom we borrow the name, was a different 
ſyllem of founds from what is above defcribed. Their's was firſt a ſemitone, then two tones; whereas our's is firſt two tones, and then a ſemitone: fo that in 
applying the tetrachords of the Greeks to our ſcale, we mult begin on our third and ſeventh notes; and ſuppole the conjunctions to be at every third, and the 


&:$junttions between every ſixth and ſeventh ; as will eaſily appear by inſpecting the ſcale, Exam. 6. 3 ; 
In this view we ſha!l find the tetrachord to be mz, /a, ſol, la, conſtantly ; only at the conjunctions, when the mz of one tetrachord coincides with the la of 


another, the mz is ſuppreſſed, and Ja is kept in its place: and thus the diazeuctic tone is from la to mi. 5 
Had not the nature, or, perhaps, more properly, the ſpecies of our modern mulic, compelled us to acknowledge the other diviſion of the tetrachords much 

more obvious; we ſhould gladly have retained that which at once both correſponds with the ſyſtems of the ancients, and with our preſent ſinging ſyllables. _ 
How far the ſpecies of the ancient muſic might tend to familiarize certain paſſages, which ſeem vaſtly unnatural to us at preſent, is hard to ſay. This we 

know, that we cannot, without conſiderable precaution, begin to ſing with any note, except the key; neither can we finiſh with any other: whereas the 


Greeks ſeem to have begun where their tetrachord begins, viz. on the ſeventh, | : ED Es 
If it be altogether owing to cuſtom, that we adopt a different ſcale from that of the ancients; that cuſtom is, to us, as inviolable as natural inſtin&; and 


eherefore ought to be carefully attended to. g | 
lame neceſlity of relinquiſhing the ancient tetrachord. See M. D'Alembert's Elemens de Muſique, Part I. 


The greateſt of modern theorilts have found the 
Clup v. and vi. | 
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muſic, have acquired bad habits of ſinging falſe, which have 
not been caſt off without the greateſt difficulty. 1 

The moſt proper time to guard againſt ſuch unnatural ha- 
bits is at our firſt beginning; and one may almoſt venture to 
aſſert, that he who habitually ſings the gamut perfectly true, 
will never after ſing any thing remarkably falſe. 

A well tuned voice is, doubtleſs, the beſt accompanyment 
for a learner of vocal muſic, where ſuch can be procured ; and 
it can ſeldom happen, that any who would learn to ſing, can 
be at a loſs for ſuch aſſiſtance : yet the learner need not con- 
fine himſelf in this reſpect, but may ſing along with any in- 
ſtrument without ſcruple, provided it be in a judicious hand. 

21. Another caution, in regard to this practice, may be no 
leſs neceſſary ; that the learner do not miſtake the main deſign 
for which it is recommended at this time. It is not ſo much 
for the ſake of acquiring a habit of performing the 1 uſtly; 


but chiefly, that he may learn, as it were, to feel the difference 


between the ſtep of a tone and that of a ſemitone; and to per- 
ceive the different natures and effects of the different notes of 


the ſcale, according to their ſeveral relations, as 2d, 3d, or 4th, 


etc. to the key. He mult not only learn to ſing or play the 


gamut, but he muſt learn to know, in ſome meaſure, how he 


does it, and what it is when done. | 
There is ſomething peculiar in every note, which well de- 
ſerves our regard. The key note is remarkably bold and com- 
manding ; the third and ſeventh have ſomething ſupplicative 
in them: and it is on one of theſe tones which the beggar 
chiefly dwells, if he uſe any tone at all“: the ſixth is a kind of 
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plaintive ſound ; the fourth, as obferved before, is grave and 
ſolemn ; the fifth partakes of the nature of the key, and the 
ſecond is not unlike to the ſixth. It muſt be obſerved, that 
theſe properties are not inſeparable from the ſounds ; but that 
the ſame ſound will have different effects, according to the 


different manners in which it is introduced: this will be better 


underitood afterwards: we ſpeak here only of the moſt uſual 
properties of theſe ſounds, which depend on the perception 
of their ſeveral relations to the key note f. | 
22. It is obfervable, that the ſame peculiar property of ſound 
always correſponds with the ſame ſituation in every tetrachord 
of the ſcale, as deſcribed, Art. 12, and 19. The loweſt note 
of every tetrachord is bold and commanding ; the nent above 
is plaintive ; the third of each tetrachord is ſupplicati\c ; and 
the fourth, or higheſt note, is grave, except at the conjuncti- 
ons, When it coincides with the loweſt of the next tetra- 
chord: in which caſes, the ſound is rather conceived as the 
lowelt of the tetrachord above, than as the higheſt of that below. 
From this ſimilarity of effect of the notes in every tetrachord, 
Tiſes that ſimilarity of air in each half-gamut, deſcribed, Art. 
10. ; which is the ſole cauſe of our adopting this diviſion of the 
tetrachords, preferable to any other. See the note to Art. 19. 
23. There is yet ſomething further to be obſerved in regard 


to the fourth note, which is not quite ſo grave a tone in the 


aſcending, as 1n the deſcending gamut: this, the more expert 
muſician will readily perceive: and he who cannot at pieſent, 
for want of practice, enter into the examination of ſuch minute 
differences, will yet arrive at the knowledge of them much ſoon- 


* The difference between a muſical tone and natural ſpeech, is very obvious, The tone is a ſound continuing for ſome time on the ſame degree of 
pitch; while the ſounds of natural ſpeech are perpetually varying; and, as it were, ſiding either upwards or downwards during the pronunciation of 


every ſyllable. 


+ It is plain, that if we were only to conſider muſical ſounds ſingly, without any regard to their relations to, or dependencies upon, each other; no ſuch 
properties as theſe could be attributed to any one found more than another: we might indeed aſcribe different properties to the ſounds of different inſtru— 
meuts ; thus, the trumpet is bold, the violin is chearful, the baſſoon is ſolemn, eic. but then, in this view, all the ſouuds of the ſame inftrument are cf 


one ſort. 
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er, by having them previoully pointed out to him, at his firſt 
ſetting forward, | | 

It is for this reaſon we diſtinguiſh the deſcending fourth, 
by the name of a grave fourth, and mark it with a grave ac- 


cent (/) above the note in Exam. 


The compariſon of the two fourths, as they occur in Ex. 7. 
is pretty difficult. becauſe of the intervening notes: but if 
the firſt half of the aſcending gamut, and th: latter half of the 


deſcending gamut, be joined together, and ſung, as repreſen= 


red, Exam. 8. the difference of the two fourths, when thus 
brought together, will be more perceivable ; and the hearer 
will eaſily obſerve, that the ſucceſſion is more muſical, when 
the latter fourth is made diſtinguiſhably graver thanthe former. 

The difference here ſpoke of will be beſt perceived, when 
the ſucceſſion of ſounds is neither very quick nor very flow ; 
and for a direction in this reſpect, let the names K. 2. 3. 4. 
4. 3. 2. K. be applied to the notes, as ſubjoined in Exam. 8; 
giving each note as much time as is neceſſary for a diſtinct, 
but not rapid, pronunciation of the word; and making each 


of them as nearly of an equal length as poſſible. 


Thus we have in reality two ſorts of fourths; although this 
diſtinction has, I believe, eſcaped the notice of all former writ- 
ers on muſic; it is nevertheleſs a fact confirmed by the experi- 
ence of the beſt performers ; and a circumſtance not only of 
great importance in itſelf, hut which alſo leads to the know- 
ledge of ſeveral other uſeful, and hitherto intricate particulars. 
24. All the other notes of the ſcale are the very ſame both 
in afcending and deſcending ; yet we have a reaſon for diſ- 
tinguiſhing the ſixths of the gamut by the name of acute 
ſixths; as ſhewn by the acute accent () placed over them, 
in Ex. 7. becauſe, in other kinds of ſucceſſions, there fre- 
queutly occurs another ſort of ſixth, which is diſtinguiſhably 
graver than theſe; and yet this other ſixth cannot ſo properly 


be called grave, as will be thewn hereafter. 


This difference between the ſixths in different paſſages, al- 
though in reality, not ſo preceivable as that of the fourths a- 
bove- mentioned, 1s obſerved by M. D'Alembert, in his le- 
mens de Muſigue, Art. 63, and note (o), and by ſome other 
modern authors of the firſt rank; although neither the epi- 
thets acute and grave, nor any others equivalent, have been 
currently made uſe of for diſtinction, nor any new character 
admitted into our written muſic, for that purpoſe. 

We have made choice of theſe accents to ſupply this defect; 
both becauſe their meanings are moſt univerſally known; 
and alſo, becauſe they can be very ealily added with a pen, 
in any pieces of muſic already printed; and as eaſily ſup- 
plied in cut plates of muſic, by all ſuch as judge them uſeful, 

It is unqueſtignably an advantage, to have every difference 
which really exiſts among the ſounds of a tune, ſomeway 
viſibly repreſented in our written muſic ; and without ſome 


ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks as theſe, the proper ſounds of the _ 


fourth and ſixth notes would often be dubious, and always 
depend on the taſte of the performer ; whereas theſe marks 
take away all ambiguity, and bring the variable ſounds of 
the fourth and ſixth notes under as certain rules, as the other 
invariable notes of the ſcale. 

25. All the foregoing remarks and directions concern every 


inſtrumental performer juſt as much as the vocal ; although 


ſome of them may ſeem particularly addrefled to the latter 
only. It is abſolutely neceſſary, that every muſician be well 
verſed in the nature of the ſcale, whether the ſounds he uſes 
be un ler the immediate direction of his ear and judgment, 
as with the voice and violin; or whether the ſounds be partly 
fixed, and yet capable of ſmall occaſional variations, as on 
the German flute ; or whether they be, for the time, quite 
fixed and immutable, as on all key'd inſtruments. 

A great part of our enjoyment of muſic is owing to the per- 
ception of certain due relations among the ſeveral ſueceſſive 


) 


ſounds, when compared with one determinate ſound as a key. 
Now, a performer, above all others, ſhould be a complete 
judge of the juſtneſs of theſe relations, in order to reliih, and 
enter into the true ſpirit of his piece; without which, he 
ſtands but little chance of executing with proper taſte. 

The performers on key'd inſtruments ſeem to have the leaſt 
occaſion for obſerving the ſmall differences incident tothe fourth 
and ſixth notes, as deſcribed in the two preceding articles: be- 
cauſe, although ever fo well known, they cannot be executed 
on theſe inſtruments : but then, if the performer have leſs to 
do with theſe ſmall occaſional variations, the tuner has ſo much 
the more; for, in truth, theſe inſtruments ought, as near as 
pollible, to be ſo tuned, as that every one of the fixt ſcunds 
may be a kind of a mean between the two different natural 
ſounds, which it may occaſionally be put to repreſent. 

This method of adjuſting the fixed ſounds of an organ or 
harpſichord, ſo as to anſwer equally well in all kinds ot pallages, 
_ called temperament z of which more particularly in a proper 

ace. | 


26. We ought not to conclude this chapter, without ace 
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quainting the reader, that although the difference between the 
ſtep of a ione and that of ſemitone be ea ſy to feel; and the dit- 
ferent effects of the ſeveral notes of the gamut, not very hard 
to perceive ; yet to diſcover, in all paſſages, theſe ſmall altera- 
tions to which the fourth and ſixth notes are liable, is one of the 
moſt critical matters in the whole practice of muſic, and what 
no beginner ought to expect, let his natural talents be ever 
ſo good, without a great deal of practice. It is by practice 
only, that our natural faculties of retaining and comparing mu- 
ſical ſounds are to be improved and perfected; and therefore, 
ſuch as cannot immediately diſcover the difference of the two 
ſucceſſive fourths, as deſcribed, Art. 23. ought not, on that 
account, either to diſpute the reality of the ſact, or to doubt 
of the ſuſliciency of their own talents for mulic, 

If theſe differences had been very obvious, the overſight 
of all the writers on muſic, from the earlieſt antiquity, down to 
the preſent age, would have been inexcuſable; ſince none of them 


have given us any diſtin& account of theſe occational varieties: 


however, they are far from being imperceptible, when a prac- 
titioner partly knows what they are, and where to expect them, 
? ! 


” — \ 
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Article 27. \ N HEN by often practiſing the gamut, as ſcend and deſcend by ſingle ſteps, he may occaſionally do it by 


recommended above, the proper ſound of larger leaps: and thus become able to give proper ſounds to 


each note is become familiar to the learner, it will be very eaſy 
to vary their order ; and inſtead of being confined always to a- 


any muſical * ſucceſſion of notes which may be propoſed, 
If it be required, immediately after the key, to . the 


* A ſucceſſion of notes, propoſed at random, might chance to be very difficult, even for the moſt expert, to execute; ſo that a learner need not be 


diſcouraged, on finding it almolt impeſlible to perform ſome leaps, which are but too frequently found in initial leſſons: he may 


on theſe occaſions, 


reſt aſſured, that ſuch leaps, as are very hard to execute, have but little to do in muſic: becauſe here, in general, whatever is eaſy, is agreeable ; aud whatever 


is difficult, is harſh. 


Theſe impracticable combinations of ſound, in muſic, are ſomething like cluſters of conſonants, without a proper intermixture of vowels, ia writing: 


which nobody can pronounce, and therefore do not at all belong to ſpeech, 


6 


third, or fourth, or fifth, or ſixth above; the directions uſu- 
ally given to a learner of vocal muſic are, firſt, to run up the 
ſteps of rhe ſcale, from the key; to the note required, a quick- 
ly as poſſible, and afterwards to join the firſt and laſt notes to- 
gether, omitting the intermediate ſteps. The ſime directions 
are given for learning to Execute the deſcending leaps, from the 
key to the ſixtli, or fifth, or foutth, or third, or ſecond below 

Again, if it be propoſed, immediately after the ſecond, to 
take the fourth, or fifth, or ſixth; the inſertion of the inter- 
mediate ſteps of the ſcale, in as ſhort notes as poſſible, is 
itill directed; until the learner be fo far advanced in the 

command of his voice, and ſo habituaily acquainted with the 

peculiar air and effect of each leap, that he has no more oc- 
caſion to touch the intermediate ſteps at all, | 

By this method, a perſon may learn to perform all leaps, 
from any one note of the ſcale, to any other; and it is 
often of no ſmall uſe, even to the more expert, in difficult or 
unuſual paſſages. _ | 

28, If the peculiar effect of each note of the ſcale, as 
mentioned, Art. 21. be carefully attended to, it will greatly 
affiit the ſinger in the attainment of this neceſſary qualifica- 
tion; and prevent the troubleſome, and oftentimes diſagree- 
able inſertion of the intermediate notes; which frequently 
cannot be heard without altering, and perhaps ſpoiling, the 
ger uine air of the tune. 

Thus, for inſtance, when the fourth is required to be ſung, 
the learner, who is acquainted with the peculiar grave tone of 
the fourth, will be able immediately to give its proper ſound, 
without revarding how many ſteps of the ſcale are between 


it, and the former note: thus alſo, the ſupplicative third and 


ſeventh, and the plaintive ſecond and ſixth, may be kept in 
readineſs to be inſerted, whenever they are required, 


* We have, in this Example, directed the ſinger to uſe the unmeaning ſyllable la, 
intencted to be exemplified, is often kept up by the unfiniſhed ſenſe of the words ſung; when otherwiſe, 


Dire&ions to the Singer. The Key always to be kept in Mind. 9 


In this way, weare ſuppoſedto keep the key note conſtant- 
ly in view, during the whole courſe of a tune; and to conſider 
all the other notes of the ſcale, chiefly with regard to their 
ſeveral relations to the key ; and that this is the beſt and moſt 


natural way, I might venture to aſſert from the uncommon - 


progreſs ſome beginners have made, by being taught after this 
method; but more poſitively from the following conſiderations 
which are obvious to all readers who have any taſte for muſic. 
29, The common Pſalm tunes of the church are mare 
univerſally known than any other pieces of muſic; and 
therefore, we ſhall make uſe of thefe for examples, when- 
ever they will ſerve the purpoſe. | 
Let a perſon ſing or play over the well known Pſalm tune 
called York or Stilt, as repreſented, Exam. 9. and if he ſings, 
let him apply the ſyllable Ia to each note, rather than the words 
of any verſe; the hearer will find, all along, a ſort of expecta- 
tion of ſomething ſtill to follow, until the performer a rives 
at the laſt note of the fourth line; at which note, the expecta- 
tion ceaſes, and the hearer is perfectly ſatisfied with a concluſi- 
on on that note: whereas, if the performer were to ſtop at any 
other place of the tune, ſuch an abrupt ending would be quite 
unſatisfactory, and a plain diſappointment to the hearer * 
This natural expectation, Which never ceaſes till ſome 
proper ſucceſſion of notes occur, leading to, and terminating 
upon one certain ſound, is not peculiar to a few tunes only, 
but is common to all: we have choſen York tune, as an 
inſtance, only on account of its eaſineſs: and here let it be 
obſerved, that if any reader be not already acquainted with 
this tune, at leaſt, ſo as to ſing or play it by the ear, as it is 
uſually called, he mult inevitably learn to do this, before he 
can properly proceed any further. | 
Theſe ſucceſſions of notes, which properly lead to the final 


rather than any connected words; becauſe, the natural expectat ion, 
the muſic might admit of a final cloſe. This 


expectation has alſo a dependence on the time and meaſure of the mulic, as will be fiewa When we come to ſpeak of theſe particulars. , 
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ſound, are called regular cadences ; and will be more particu- 
larly deſcribed hereafter 3 and this final ſound, with which 
we are obliged to conclude, becauſe no other will fully ſatisfy 
the hearer, is always the key note of the tune; and in all 
tunes of the ſame ſort * with that we have here uſed, the 
key of the tune is alſo the key of the natural ſcale, as ex- 
plained in the former chapter ; and all the other notes are 
ſ:conds, thirds, fourths, &c. to the key. | 

Now it mult be acknowledged, that the hearer, who ſo 
conſtantly expects the occurrence of this key note at the 
concluſion, muſt, all along, keep the idea of it in his mind; 
for if ever he were ſuppoſed to have totally forgot it, what 
then could hinder him from being as fully ſatisfied with a 
final cloſe upon ſome other note? | 

It is plain then, that in the practice of. muſic, the key note is 


conſtantly kept in mind; and all other notes which are admit 


ted, are ſome way compared with the key. Theſe compariſons, 
and the conſequent perceptions, are indeed, the very eſſence of 
muſic. It is impoſſible for us to hear two different ſounds, ei- 
ther together, or in ſucceſſion, without attempting to make 
ſome compariſon, either between one and the other, or between 
each of them, and ſome third ſound, with which our mind 
may previoully be poſſeſſed, and which we regard asa key note. 

30. As we neceſſarily conclude every piece of muſic with 
the key note, ſo we naturally begin with the ſame: this is the 
caſe in York tune, and molt part of the other Pſalm tunes in 
common uſe, If we ſometimes begin with another note of the 
ſcale, it muſt be one of thoſe which are more nearly related to 
the key, vzz. the third or the fifth +; and the initial pailages 
mult be ſuch, as will ſufficiently point out, to an experienced 
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hearer, the real key of the following piece. This neceſſity 
of having the key plainly pointed out, at the beginning of 
every piece, may be accounted for, by obſerving that fo long 
as a hearer remains in ſuſpence which note to fix upon for 
a key, he has no enjoyment of the muſic ; and if he were to 
pitch upon a wrong one, it would be. {till worſe ; for the 
ſucceſſive ſounds, when compared with a different key from 
that which the compoſer intended, would either produce 
Jarring and offenſive ſenſations, the very reverſe of mutic; or 
they would, at beſt, produce ſuch as were altogether foreign 
to the true air and deſign of the piece. | | 
For an inſtance of this, ſuppoſe a man to come within 
hearing of the fineſt and moſt connected piece of muſic, at the 
middle of ſome {train ; ſuch a man, not having heard the be- 
ginning, and conſequently, not knowing what note to pitch 
upon for a key, would not know What to make of it; it would, 
for a little time, ſeem to him an unmeaning, unconne&ed 
Jargon of ſounds; till ſome paſſage occurred which ſhould point 
out to him the proper key of the whole; and the more he was 
practiſed in muſic, he would the ſooner be able to determine 
what was the initial key, and would be the final, from the 
ſpecies of the middle paſſage. An unſkilful hearer, in ſuch a 
caſe, might probably never be able to aſcertain the proper 
key, till the final cloſe; much like a ſchool-hoy, who enters, 
when the maſter is in the middle of one of Euchd's deinon- 
ſtrations, and can neither diſcover the connex1ton, nor the de- 
ſign of the reaſoning, for want of knowing what is the prin- 
cipal propoſition intended to be demonſtrated : 
31. It is the uninterrupted remembranceof one certain ſound, 
as a principal key, which connects together all the 1ucceilive 


* There is another ſort of tunes which conclude upon the ſixth, or ſecond of the natural ſcale ; or rather, which aſſume a different ſeries made up, by 
picce-meals, out of two natural ſcales, fo ſituated, that the fifth of one ſcale is the key of the other; and therefore, the f1x:th of one ſcale, is the lame 
found as the ſecond of the other; and this ſound, partly ſixth, and partly ſecond, is to ſuch tunes a final, or key note: preferable to the rcal Key of either 


of the two natural ſcales, when thus intermixed. 


+ This ncarer aflinity between ſome certain notes of the ſcale, will be particularly explained, under the head of harmonical conſonances. 


. 
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parts of one piece of muſic. When a perſon has fixed his at- 
tention on one ſound as a key note, if other ſounds accidentally 
intrude upon his ears, which belong toaditterent key, they have 
often a molt diſagreeable effect; although theſe other ſounds, 
when compared with their proper key be ever ſo agreeable ; 
yet, in compariſon with his key, they mult be in ſome degree 
extraneous, and they may be quite incompatible®: and before 
he can hear ſuch incompatible ſounds, with ſatisfaction, he 
muſt quit his own former key, aud turn his attention alto- 
gether on that to which they properly belong: this is what 
we uſually expreſs by a man's being put out of his tune. 

He that will reſolutely go on with his own tune, when ſuch 
ſounds interfere, finds himſelf under a neceſiity of confining 
his attention cloſely to his own notes, and as it were ſhutting 
his ears to theſe incompatible ſounds. "The Dutch concert t 


is a molt admirable leſſon for this purpoſe. 


The faculty of retaining the impreſſions of muſical ſounds, 
for ſome conſiderable time after they ceaſe to be heard, is pure- 
ly natural, and requires no improved abilities at all. The 
plough- driver who quits his tune abruptly, whenever occaſion 
requires, and reſumes it again juſt Where he broke off, even af- 
ter an interruption of ſeveral minutes, is a notable inſtance of 
this. It ſeems as natural to remember the tone of ſounds 


Which we have lately heard, as the ſha pe or colour of objects 


which we have lately ſeen: but to turn our attention readily 
from one key note, and the ſounds dependent upon it, to 


another different key, which introduces with it a different ſet 


A constant Remembrance of the Key proved to be both necessary and natural: 117 


of ſounds, is an attainment due to practice alone —a kind of 
force upon nature. | 

32. From theſe, and numberleſs other inſtances, which will 
daily occur to the diligent obſerver, it will plainly appear that 
a conſtant remembrance of the key note is both neceſſary for 
the purpoſes of muſic, and natural to the human mind; from 
hence we infer, that whoever practices muſic, with a view to. 
improve his judgement, concerning the propriety and juſtneſs 
of each ſucceſſive found, ought principally to regard the rela- 
tion of every one of them to the key; he ought never to uſe 
a ſound without conſidering it as ſuch a degree of the natural 
ſcale; and for this purpoſe, if he apply ſeven different ſinging . 
ſyllables, to the ſeven degrees of the gamut, ſuch as thoſe of the 
Italians, deſcribed, Art. 13; he ought to regard his ſyllables as a 
kind of technical terms, which, in plain Engliſh, mean no more 
than the key, the ſecond, the third,&c. of the natural ſcale, reſ- 
pectively; and herein conſiſts the advantage of theſe ſyllables, 
that he who conſiders them in this manner, adopts into his 
language a ſet of ſhort, fluent monoſyllables, which can eaſily 
be applied to the ſounds of a tune; and which, to him, ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs the ſeveral degrees of the natural ſcale, and 
conſequently the proper effect of every note he uſes. 

It is very certain, that by conſtantly uſing ſuch ſyllables, and 
conſidering them in the manner above directed, a ſinger will in 
time aflociate the idea of each ſound in the ſcale, with its pro- 
per ſyllable, fo that he will habitually give a the ſound of a 
tourth, {chat of a fifth, la that of a ſixth, &c. and will plainly 


We call every different key, in ſome degree extraneous, or foreign; but yet ſome are much more {9 than others. There is ſuch an affinity between the 
key and its fifth or fourth, that we can for a little while turn our attention upon either of theſe as an occaſeonal new key, without entirely relinquiſhing our 
principal key; but all other natural ſcales, except theſe dependent upon the fifth or fourth, are incompatible with the principal ſcale. But of this, more hereafter, 


+ So called, in burleſ{que ; when a company of muſicians fall to, all at once, each ſinging or playing different tune on a diff 


zerent key, and in a different 


mood of time, as his own choice happens to lead him; and he that can hold out his tune longeſt, is elteemed the beſt performer. 
It is a droll enough taſk, eſpecially for a finger, to keep his 0'yu tune, and at the ſame time to be upoa the watch, ſo as to be able to point out any other 


of the company, when ue goes Wrong. 


I2 
perceive an error, when any ſyllable 1s not applied to its own 
ſound: but we muſt own that it requires a long time, and a 
careful application, to arrive at this degree of proficiency; 
and afier we have got thus far, we may {till be at a lofs, when 
we would apply the words of a verſe to a tune, at firſt ſight: 
fuch a proficient may be able to /«/-fa, as it is called, but yet 
not able to ſing at ſight. 

. Contidering that we have occaſion, in ſinging, to apply 
all ſorts of ſyllables to every ſound, and in inſtrumental muſic, 
we have nothing to do with articulate ſyllables at all; it ſeems 
not worth the while to be at ſo much pains to aſſociate every 
ſound with a particular ſyllable; and if it be an unneceſſary 
trouble to learn l- Ha- ing in the Italian method, the Britiſh 
method, deſcribed, Art. 14. is ſtill more difficult, and leſs to 
the purpoſe; for which reaſon, our moſt diſcerning authors 
have long ago, juſtly repreſented ſol-fa- ing, as a very laborious 
and uſeleſs attainment. 

Theſe are ſome of the reafons for which we would adviſe 
every learner of mulic, whether vocal or in{trumental, not to 
beſtow much time in aſſociating unmeaning ſyllables with 
| ſounds, whicharealready ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable by their ef- 
teQs, as ſhewn, Art. 21. and whoſe ſituations in the natural ſcale 
are better and more familiarly expreſled, as we have hitherto 
done, by the ordinal numbers : let him rather turn his attention 
on the very ſounds themſelves; and if he have formerly made 
himſelf perfect in the gamut, as recommended in the laſt chap- 
ter, let his next ſtudy be, whenever he either performs, or hears 
a piece of mulic, firſt, to aſcertain its proper key, which he 
may always do by attending to the charaQteriſtics of the key 
already given, Art. 29. and then to determine what degree of 
the natural ſcale corieſponds with each ſucceſſive ſound, 

Thus, by obſ-rving that the firlt ſoupd of York tune is 
the ſame as the laſt, the learner may conclude it to be the 


| Key note of the ſcale; which being determined, he may, if 
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neceſſary, run over all the ſteps of the gamnt pretty quickly, 
both upward and downward, for the better fixing in his mind 
the idea of each ſound, before he proceed to the tune. This 
done, he will eaſily perceive that the ſecond note of the tune 
is the ſame ſound as the third of the gamut; and that the 
third note of the tune is the fifth note of the gamut : ſo that 
the three firſt notes of York tune are, the key, the third, and 
the fifth of the ſcale. ET 
Proceeding in the ſame manner through the whole tune, he 
will find each note correſponding with that degree of the ga- 
mut, which is ſpecified by the K, or the figure ſubjoined, in 
Exam. 9 : Andif he ſhould happen to be in any doubt con- 
cerning the real degree of any note, he may eaſily have recourſe 
to the key which, at any event, he will remember; and by 
running either upward or downward from the key, till he 
comes to the ſame ſound, he will infallibly diſcover what it is. 
24. In this manner, we ſhall ſuppoſe the learner to examine 
every plain eaſy tune, with which he is acquainted, if it be of 


the ſame fort with this; but it muſt be obſerved, that there is 


another fort of tunes, which, as hinted in the note to Art. 29. 
have a different ſcale, and are called tunes of a mixed or flat 
ſeries; in contra- diſtinction to the fort we now propole to be 
examined, which are called tunes of a natural or tharp ſeries. 

The full explanation of the mixed ſeries muſt be delayed till 
the affinity between the key and its fifth or fourth, mentioned 
in the note to Art. 31. be more fully handled; only it becomes 
neceſſary here to give ſome directions, whereby the learner may 
know whether any tune, with which he is acquainted, be of 
the one or the other ſort ; ſo that he may not be baffled in at- 
tempting to apply the natural ſcale to the wrong ſort of tunes. 

The moſt palpable difference between theſe two ſorts of tunes 
is in the third note; which, as we have already ſeen, is a kind 
of ſupplicative ſound, and only a ſemitone below the fourth in 
the natural ſcale; whereas, the third of the flat fcale is a 
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remarkably grave ſound, much like the fourth of the natural 


ſcale, and is only a ſemitone above the ſecond. 

The third of the natural ſcale is called a major or greater 
third, and is two tones above the key ; and the third of the 
flat ſcale is called a miner or leſs third, being only one tone 
and a ſemitone above the key. | 

Theſe two ſorts of thirds are alſo ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by 


the epithets ſharp and fat, rather improperly, as will appear 


when we come to ſhew what are the received meanings of theſe 
epithets among muſicians: however, our buſineſs is not ſo 
much to aſcertain the propriety of words, as of ſounds, 

35. The direction given, Art. 29. for aſcertaining the key 
Note, is equally good in both ſorts of tunes. Now we ſhall 


ſuppoſe that the learner, aſter he has found the proper key of 


any tune, proceeds to try whether it be natural for him to take. 
the greater, or the leſs third above the key, while the remem- 
brance of that tune laſts; and in this trial he cannot be de- 
ceived; becauſe it is very difficult to turn our attention from 
one ſort of a ſcale to the other, while we retain the ſame key 
note ; therefore, if he find it natural to take the lefs third 
above the key, immediately after he has either played, or ſung, 


or heard any particular tune, or even when he has been only 


thinking of it, he may ſafely conclude that it belongs to the flat 
ſeries; and therefore may, for the preſent, defer all further 
examination of ſuch a tune. 

For one inſtance of the change of attention neceſſary to be 
made between the ſharp and flat ſeries, we {ſhall ſuppoſe the 
reader to be acquainted with the old Pſalm tune, called Martyrs, 


repreſented Exam. 10. which is of the flat ſort, Let him firſt 


ſing, or play this tune over, and then immediately try to begin 
York tune in the ſame ſound with which he finiſhed this other; 
he will find that inſtead of the lefs third, which is the ſecond 
note of Martyrs tune, he mult now apply a quite different 
ſound, viz, a greater third, in order to come into the true air 


E 


of York tune; and that before he can properly ſound ſuch a 
greater third, the remembrance of the leſs third, and indeed 
of every other note, which he had formerly applied in Mar- 
tyrs tine, mult be entirely diſregarded, and quite new ideas 
ſubiiituted in their ſtead. The truth is, theſe two different 
ſcales are derived from quite different ways of conceiving the. 
key note. The key of the flat ſeries is conlidered as a plain- 
tive ſound, much like the ſixth of the natural ſcale ; and can 
never, to our imagination, aſſume the boldneſs neceſſary to the 
key of a ſharp ſeries, Art. 21. until every idea of its effect, as. 
key of a flat ſeries, be entirely ſet aſide. | 

To make this change of attention ſtil] more perceivable, let 
the learner, after he has begun either of theſe tunes, and ſound- 
ed only two or three of the firſt notes, ſtop ſhort there, and 
atteinpt to begin again on the ſame key as before, but with the 
other tune: this experiment he may repeat ſeveral times, be- 
ginning the one and the other alternately ; and thus by com- 
paring the beginning of York tune, with the beginning of Mar- 
yrs, he may, in a few minutes, acquire a more diſtinct idea 
of the difference between a greater and a leſs third, than can 
be conveyed to hita by all the words in. the world, without 
ſome ſuch trial. | 

It is needleſs to dwell any longer on the difference between 
theſe two ſorts of ſcales; as almoit every one who has a turn 
for muſic, will perceive it at the firſt glaace of thought: and 
ſuch as cannot partly find it out, by comparing the begin- 
nings of York and Martyrs together, as directed above, need 
not expect to receive much intelligence from any thing we 
can ſay on the ſcience of muſic; at leaſt, not till they have 
made further progreſs in the art, by the aſliitance and inſtruc- 
tions of a maſter. ; 

36. It is impoſſible here to point out any particular tunes 
which will be the mutt proper for every reader to examine; 
becauſe, thoſe only are the moſt proper for this purpoſe, which 
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the reader can already ſing or play by the ear; and of this ſort 


every different reader will have a different collection. Among 
the common Pſalm tunes, the Old C. Pſalm, French, London 
New, St. David's, St. Ann's, Stroudwater, St. Matthew's, &c. 
arc all tunes of the natural, or ſharp, ſeries; and therefore 
may be examined at this time: and Dundee, or Windſor, 
St. Mary's, Walſal, Bangor, Crowle, Norwich, St. Neot's, 
Sr. Lye's, Zion, &c. are all tuncs of the mixed, or flat, ſeries 
and, therefore, muſt be omitted at preſent. E 
The compaſs of ſome tunes lies whotly or chiefly above the 
final key; ſuch as, French, London New, and St David's: 
- Tthers are for the moſt part below the final key; ſuch as, St. 
Ann's: and others extznd both above or below the key; ſuch 
a, the Old C. Greenock, St. Paul's, Stroudwater, and St. 
Maiihew's. This laſt mentioned fort of tunes have been 
ſometunes called pla el, ro diſtinguiſh them from the other, 
which are denominated authentic; but this diſtinction ſeems to 
be of very little uſe, in the preſent fate of muſic. : 
27. in impoling upon the learner this taſk of conſidering 
and examining the tunes with which he is acquainted, we are 
departius from the common courſe of introductory treatiſes 
on this ſubject The learner is generally left to the quiet en- 
joyment ot every ſtrain which he can already perform, and is 
hurried on parcel of initial leſſons, which he neither knows 
how to periO7m, nor can the dumb leaves of a book lend him 
the leaſt Alliſtance. It is plain that a book can neither ing, 


nor ſpeak ; it can only refer the reader to certain words 


which he has formerly aſſociated with their repreſentative let- 
ters; or to certain ſounds, which he has aſſociated with their 
proper characters and names. Therefore we preſume, that 
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as a perſon muſt be able to pronounce a great many words 


before he begins to learn the alphabet, ſo he ſhould be ac- 


quainted with ſeveral tunes before he begins to ſtudy the 
application of the ſcale, which is the alphabet of muſic ; and 
as we ſhould firſt learn to ſpell and read our mother- tongue, 
ſo we ſhould firſt learn to :pply the ſcale, if I may uſe the 


expreſſion, to our nurſe's tunes. 
The courſe we propoſe to the learner is briefly this; firſt, 


to determine the proper key of any tune, with which he is ac- 


quainted, by the directions given Art. 29 ; then to try whe- 
ther it be or the ſharp or flat ſeries, by the rule, Art. 35.: if it 
happens to be of the flat fort, he mav defer ali further exami 
nation for the preſent ; but if it be of the ſharp ſeries, let him 
proceed according to the method preſcribed, Art. 33. to aſcer- 
tain the degree of each ſucceſſive found, through the whole 
tune: and if theſe enquiries ſhould prove a little abſtruſe and 
difficult at firſt, he may aſſure himſelf that every ſucceſſive trial 
will render them more and more eaſy ; until the proper degrees 
of every ſucceſſion of ſounds which he hears, become even as 
obvious to his imagination, as the letters which ſpell any word. 

This is the perfection he ought to aſpire at, and theſe are the 
readieſt and moſt effectual ſteps we can propoſe to be taken 
for the attainment of it, 5 


This. will ſerve to give an idea of what we call the practical 


application of the ſcale; in which, the learner's progreſs muſt 
depend altogether on his on diligence in examining, and na- 
tural ability in judging of muſical ſounds. We come next to 
ſhew how theſe degrees are repreſented by the lines and ſpaces 
of our written mulic, which will afford ſufficient matter for 
another chapter, 
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The Semitonic System described, and its fixt Sounds denoted by Letters, 
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CHAP. III. Of the Modern System of Music. 


5 "THE Natural Scale, of which we have hither- 
Hrticle 38. to treated, has always been and will always 
be the ſame in all ages and countries: it feems to have been one 
of thoſe laws which the great Author of Nature preſcribed to 
himſelf in the formation of the human mind, that ſuch certain 
degrees of ſound ſhould conttitute muſic : but the names by 
which theſe degrees have been diſtinguiſhed, and the ways of 
repreſenting them in writing, being things quite arbitrary, have 
undergone many alterations; infomuch, that a whole volume 
would ſcarce ſuffice to give an account of all the different ſyſ- 


tems which are to be found among the authors of different ages. 


Happily for us of the preſent age, we have one eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem, which is received by all the muſicians in Europe; and 
therefore, we may faf-ly confine ourſelves to the explanation 
of this modern ſyitem, leaving all thoſe of the ancients as 
matters of more curiofity than uſe. | | | 

29. We ſuppoſe all thoſe intervals in the natural ſcale, which 
we have hitherto called tones, capable to be ſubdivided into 
two ſemitones each, by inſerting an intermediate ſound between 


them: and thus, initead of five tones, and two ſemitones, 


which, as formerly ſeen, are the natural intervals between any 
one ſound and its oRave, we have always twelve ſemitones. 
By this means we conceive a ſyſtem of founds, indefinitely 
proceeding both upward and downward, by {teps which we call 
ſemitones each; and we ſuppoſe, that if any one of the ſounds 
of this ſyſtem be conſtitutd the key of a natural ſcale, we ſhall 
always find, among the other ſounds of the iyſtem, all the o- 
ther degrees of the ſcale, ſufficiently near for practice; by o- 
mitting one ſound, and taking the next, when a ſtep of a tone 


* 


is naturally required; and by taking the two contiguous 
ſounds for the natural ſemitone, when it occurs. 

40. Thus we have a ſemitonic ſyltein of ſounds, which we 
ſuppoſe fixed and immutable ; yet ſo regulated, as that any one 
of theſe fixed ſounds may be the key of a natural ſcal-. For 
denoting theſe fixed founds, we make uſe of the ſeven firſt 
letters of the alphabet, in this manner, v/z. 


T*A*BC*D*EF*G#a*®bc*d*ef*g*a*bc*d*of*g, 
The loweſt ſound is repreſented by the Greek TI on the left 


hand; the next ſound, which is a ſemitone above T, is repre- 
ſented by an aſteriſm *, the next ſemitone is A, the next is an 
aſteriſm, the next is B, and the next C; ſo that the letters 
B and C are placed contignous to each other. In the ſame 
manner, the letters E and F are contiguous ; and all the other 
have an intermediate ſound between them, repreſented by the *. 

Thus, the ſeven letters, with five alteriſms interſperſed, re- 
preſent twelve degrees, or an octave, of this ſemitonic ſy{tem, 
Art. 39. ſo that, when we come to a repetition of the. ſame 
letter over again, we come alſo to the ſame ſound, an octave 
higher, Art. 15. and x6. and for diſtinguiſhing theſe ſounds 
in different eaves, we have put the lowelt octave in capitals ; 
the middle octave in Roman ſmall ; and the uppermoſt in 
Italic ſmall, in the above fcheme. 

41. Theſe three octaves comprehend the whole compaſs or- 
dinarily afligned to the human voice. For inſtance, T repre- 
ſents the graveſt ſound, which a man of a tolerable voice can 
clearly form ; and g is the acuteit ſound, which a woman's 
voice is ordinarily ſuppoſed to reach: and, although the ſcale 


15 


for ſome inſtruments extends much farther, both upward and 
downward, yet theſe three, which we may call vocal octaves, 
ate all for which we aſſign lines and ſpaces in our vrit- 
ten muſic: whatever exceeds this compaſs, is put upon leger 
lines, Art. 17. | | 

42. According to the above diſpoſition, it will eaſily be 
oblerved, that if C be conſtituted the key of a natural ſcale, 
all the degrees of the ſcale will coincide with the letters C. D. 
EF.G. a. b c. &c. becauſe, in this caſe, the ſemitones, which 
are naturally the next above the third, and the next below the 
key, Art 18. are from E to F, and from b to e; which agrees 
exactly with the diſpoſition of the letters in our ſyſtem; ſo 
that, in the key of C, we have no bulineſs with any of the 
ſounds marked with the *. 

43. The caſe is different if we make any other ſound a key; 
for inſtance, G. The rule requires, that the ſemitones in the 
key of G, be above b, and below G; now, above b we have 
c, which is properly a ſemitone; but below G, we have F, a 
whole tone: therefore inſtead of this F, we mult uſe the note 
at the *, next below G, which is a ſemitone higher than F, 
and which we therefore call F tharp ; and ſuch elevation of 
a note, a ſemitone above its proper ſound, is ſhewn by affixing 
this character &, called a ſharp, to its denominative letter. 

44. If F be conſtituted a key, the ſemitone from E to F, 
below the key, is 1ight ſituated ; but aboye a, the third, we 
have b, a whole tone, inſtead of a ſemitone; ſo that, in the 

lace of this b, we mult take the note at the *, next below b, 
which being a ſemitone lower than b, is called b flat; and this 
depreſſion of a note, a ſemitone below its proper ſound, is 
denoted by athxing this character b, called a flat, to its deno- 
minative letter. | | 
45. The proper ſound of any letter is called natural, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from that of the ſame letter, when elevated a ſemi- 
tolle by an occaſional iharp, or depreſſed the ſame quantity by 
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a flat; both which altered ſounds are denominated fictitious : 
according to this diſtinction, all the notes of the ſyſtem 
marked with the * are fictitious; although they may ſome- 
times be called the ſharp of the letter below ; and at other 


Pur : A 


times, the flat of the letter above: thus the * between G and 
a, is ſometimes called G ſharp, and at other times, a flat; 
and fo of the reſt. | | 

46. To determine what name properly belongs to every 
fictitious note, which, in any particular ſcale, we find a ne- 
ceſſity of uſing, it may be obſerved, that for every fictitious 
note, which we take in, we muſt of courſe leave out a na- 
tural note, either immediately above or below; and there- 
fore, we allot to ſuch fictitious note, the name of the natural 
note, whoſe place it ſupplies, with the proper addition of ſharp 
or flat, according to its ſituation above or below the natural. 

By this means the ſeven letters, which denominate the na- 
tural notes of the ſyſtem, come to be all of them uſed, in 
every particular ſcale, though differently affected with occa- 
ſional ſharps or flats, —The following general ſcheme will 
ſufficiently illuſtrate this. | 

47. For the better underſtanding of this ſcheme, we may 
obſerve, Firſt, That there can be no more than twelve different 


' ſcales, anſwering to the twelve ſemitones in an oRave, any 


one of which may be conſtituted a key. Secondly, That in the 
order theſe different ſcales are here arranged, every ſubſequent 
ſcale has either one ſharp more, or one flat fewer, than that 
immediately preceding. Thirdly, That the fourth of every 
preceding ſcale, by adding a ſharp to it, or by taking away a 
flat from it, always becomes a ſeventh in the ſubſequent ſcale. 
Fourthly, That for rendering the compariſon between each 
of theſe ſcales and the general ſyſtem more obvious, we have 
carefully placed each note with its proper name, exactly un- 
der the correſpondent note in the general ſyſtem. Fifthiy, 
That we have begun each of the particular ſcales with its key 
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note, and terminated with the octave of the key, in order that 


the analogy between each of theſe progreſſions and the nau— 
ral ſcale ormerly deſcribed, may be more diſtinctly ſeen, 
Nevertheleſs, each of them may be continued at pleaſure, either 
upward or downward, by a repetition of the ſame letters, in the 
ſame order. Sixthly, that when the number of tharps amounts 


to ſeven, all the natural notes are a {emitone elevated, being 


each of them affected by a ſharp; and in this cafe, the ſcale 


of C ſharp, N? 8. is converted into that of D flat, in the 
ſubſequent line; being the very ſame ſounds, but differently 
named, viz. having five flats and two natural notes; and thus, 
when we are come to fix ſharps as in N 7. we take five flats 
for the next ſcale, rather than feven ſharps; and ſo proceed 
to diminith the number of flats for each ſubſequent ſcale, 
until none of them remain, and we arrive again at the ſame 
natural fcale of C, wich which we began, 
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49. It will eaſily appear, that, as in beginning from the top 
of this ſcheme, every ſubſequent ſcale differs from the preced- 
ing only in one note; which, being always a fourth in the pre- 
ceding ſcale, is elevated a ſemitone, and becomes a ſeventh in 
that which follows ; ſo if we begin at the bottom, and pro- 
cerd upward, we ſhall find every ſcale differing from the next 
below; in that the ſeventh of the lower ſcale; by being de- 
preiled a ſemitone, becomes a fourth in the upper: and thus it 
mult always be, that the ſharpened fourth becomes a ſeventh, 
and the flattened ſeventh becomes a fourth, of a new ſcale. 

50. The fourth and ſeventh are the only notes liable to be 
diſplaced, in paſſing from one key to another : this remark be- 
longs more properly to another place ; only it ſeemed not amiſs 
to take notice of it here, that the reader may be the better re- 
conciled with the ſeeming irregularity in the arrangement of 
the ſeveral ſcales above. The truth is, the fourth and ſeventh 
are the two terms of the tritone, Art. 11; and by elevating the 
lower or depreſſing the upper term of the tritone, we make it a 
ditone and a ſemitone; and at the ſame time, what was before 
a ditone and ſemitone, becomes a tritone ; ſo that the proper 
degrees of the natural ſcale {till ex iſt, but the key note is chang- 
ed: whereas, if we were to ſharpen any other note except the 
fourth, or flatten any other except the ſeventh, ſuch a difloca- 
tion would ſpoil the order of the ſounds, and render them not 
cunſiftent with any natural ſcale. ' 

Take any of the ſcales, in Art. 48. at pleaſure ; ſuppoſe 
that of C, which is there the firſt and laſt, viz. | . 


öde. 


it will plainly appear that if any one of theſe ſounds, viz. C, 
or D, or F, or G, or a, were flattened, and all the reſt continued 
as they are, there would be an undivided interval of three ſe- 
mitones, called a tri bemltoue, between the flat note and the next 


. 


above; but there is no ſuch undivided interval in the natural 
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ſcale. In the ſame manner, if any one of theſe, viz. D, or E. 
or G, or a, or b, were made ſharp, and all the reſt remaining 
unaltered ; the ſame undivided and unnatural interval of three 
ſemitones would be produced, between the ſharp note and the 
next below; ſo that it is evident no one note can be flattened, 
except E or b, nor can any one be ſharpened, except Cor F, 


without producing a /rihemitone. 


Now, if C were made ſharp, or E made flat, we ſhould have 


four ſucceſſive tones together, viz. from F to Cx, or from Eb 


to b, which is inconſiſtent with the ſteps of the natural ſcale; 
therefore, none but F can be ſharpened, and this produces 
the ſcale of G, as in N 2. and none but b can be flattened, 
and this produces the ſcale of F, as in Ne 12. In the ſame 


manner it will appear, that the ſharpened fourth of every ſcale, 


Art. 48. produces the ſcale next below, and the flattened ſe- 
venth produces that next above; and that theſe are the only 


ſingle alterations which can be made, without ſpoiling the 
natural order of the ſounds. | 


51. There is yet ſomething to be obſerved in regard to the 
ſeventh ſcale in Art. 48. which has ſix ſharps, viz. F,C,G,D, 
A,and E; and of which F is the key. In this poſition, e 
takes the place of f natural ; and this cannot be avoided, with- 
out tranſgreſſing the rule given, Art. 46. v/z. that all the 
ſeven letters mutt be uſed in naming the ſounds of each particu- 
lar ſcaje ; and this rule is of the utmoſt importance, becauſe, 
as we ſhall ſhortly ſee, each letter has its proper line or ſpace 
allotted in our written muſic; at the beginning of which, we 
prefix the proper mark, to ſhew if ſuch letter be affected with 
either ſharp or flat, in the particular ſcale we are then making 
uſe of: ſo that if one letter were to occur twice over, different- 
ly affected, and the next letter' were quite left out, we ſhould 
have one double-meaning line or ſpace, which muſt occaſionally 
denote two different ſounds, and an adjacent ſpace or line, with- 
out any meaning at all, as having no ſound appropriated to it. 


Ente. II. 


Thus if we were to uſe f, inſtead of eX, in the ſeventh 
ſcale, Art. 48. we ſhould have the letter f twice over, viz. 
firit natural, and then ſharp, and the letter e would be quite 
excluded; and thus the line or ſpace allotted to e would 
have no meaning, while that of f would have more than 
could conveniently be expreſſed. | | | 

For the ſame reaſons we alſo take By in the place of C 
natural, in the eighth ſcale, Art. 48. when all the ſeven letters 
are ſharp ; but this ſcale, as already ſhewn, Art. 47. is better 
expreſſed with five flats, in the ſubſequent line. 

52. We now proceed to ſhew how thele ſeveral ſcales are ex- 
preiled by the lines and ſpaces of our written muſic; and here, 
as obſerved, Art. 41. we have only three octaves, called vocal 
octaves, to provide for; we therefore take eleven lines, which, 
with their intermediate ſpaces, are ſufficient for this purpoſe. 

pon theſe lines and ſpaces we ſuppoſe the letters to be 
arranged in order, as ſhewn below ; where obſerve, that the 
whole compaſs of three octaves, being much more than any 
{ſingle voice can perform, we therefore aſſign the five loweſt 
lines, with their ſpaces, to the graveſt of men's voices, which 
we call Baſs; and theſe five loweit lines are called the Baſs 
Staff: and the five uppermolt lines we appropriate to women's 
voices, which we call Treble ; and theſe we call the Treble 
Staff, Thus the lowelt octave, denoted by capital letters, be- 
longs properly to the baſs; and the higheſt octave, denoted 
by Italic ſmall letters, belongs to the treble, : 

Between the baſs and the treble ſtaff, there is one inter- 
mediate line, which exprefles the c of the middle octave, vix. 
of that octave which we denote by Roman ſmall letters, and 
which may be called the Tenor Octave. To this interme- 
diate line, we therefore ſometimes add the two loweſt lines 
of the treble ſtaff, and the two uppermoſt of the baſs ſtaff ; 
and ſometimes more of the baſs lines, and fewer of the tre- 


ble; or more of the treble, and fewer of the baſs, ſo as als 
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ways to make up five lines in the whole ; which we allot to the 
middle voices, under the name of Tenor, Medius, or Contra. 


53. Scheme the Diſpeſitien of the Letters upon Lines and Spaces, 
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54. Now, in order to ſh2w what letter belongs to each line 
and ſpace of our written mulic; and alſo, whether ſuch letter 
ought to be underſtood as in the baſs, or tenor, or treble oc- 
tave, we prefix to every ſtaff of lines a certain mark, called a 
Cliff; of which we have three ſorts, as repreſented above, viz. 

1/, The baſs cliff is a kind of inverted C, with two points 


2.0 Of the Modern System of M:xic. | Par . 


after it; and this ſhews that the line on which it is placed, 55. The name of the cliff line being thus determined, the 

J. e. the line between the two points, is F, of the baſs octave. nanics of all the other lines and ſpaces follow of courſe, viz. by 

It is generally ſet upon the fourth line of the baſs ſtaff, as in counting upward from the cliff, in the alphabetical order of the 

the preceding ſcheme, letters; obſerving after G, to begin again with A; and by count- 
2 y, The tenor cliff is two upright and two tranſverſe ing downward from the cliff, in the ſame order reverſcd*. 


ſtrokes; and ſhews that the line between the tranſverſe The learner ought to practiſe this method of naming the 


ſtrokes is c, of the tenor octave. This cliff is occafionally lines and ſpaces by letters, till it become quite familiar to 
ſet upon any of the five lines, except the uppermoſt; wher- him; eſpecially in the baſs and treble ſtaffs; not only, becauſe 
ever it ſtands, the lines above it may be conceived as belong- theſe two are moſt commonly uſed, but alſo, becauſe the 
ing to the treble ſtaff, and the lines below to the baſs. tenor ſtaff, as ſhewn above, is made up by joining ſome part 

3/iy, The treble cliff partly reſembles a carcleſs G; and of each of theſe to the intermediate, or tenor eliff line; ſo 
ſhews that the line on which it ſtands is the g, immediately that the tenor fla has nothing properly its own, but the 
below the treble octave 'I his cliff is always ſet, as above, cliff line; whatever is above may be conceived as borrowed 
on the ſecond line of the treble ſtaff. | from the treble ; aud whatever is below, from the bals. 


* Though any of the ſeven letters, placed at the beginning of a ſtaff. might have anſwered the purpoſe of a cliff, to determine the place of all the reſt; yet 
the G1lt inventor probably made choice of deſe three letters, C, G, and F. father than any other; becauſe, as has Leen already ſhewn, Art. 42. et ſeq. 
tucie are the letters which can be conitituted keys, with fewer diflucations of che natural Tounds of the ſyſtem than any ober; ſo that they may, properly 
enough, be called keys or /, by way of eminence, even in our modern ſyltom. i 

Among ihe ancients, tlele three letters we e {Ul mo. e diſtinguiſhable. Guido Arctinus, to whom the invention of lines, marked with cliffs, is generally 
attributed, had, indeed. no other keys but theſe; neicher were the ſcales, even ct thole, quite entire in his ſyſtem, accoidivg io our modern form; for he 
admitted none of our ſictitious notes, except by; whereas the modern ſcale of & requires F ſharp, for its ſeventh note, which was not in Guido's ſyltem. 

The truth is, the ancients did not conſider all the ſeven ſounds of the gamut, as depending immediately on the principal key; but ſome of them, in certain 

allages, were ſappoled to depend eit'cr upon the fifth or fourth, as an occaſional new key, [See the firſt note to Art. 31.] and the ſeventh note in particular 
was always referred to on? of theſe ; fo that the ſcale of any ſound was ſuppoſed to be, at the moſt, only fix notes, called a hexachord; to which Guido 
appropriated the fix ſyllables, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, beginning firſt from T, then irom C, then from F, then from G, &c. as here reprelented. 
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We ſhall have occaſion to conſider this ſcheme hereafter; it may ſerve at preſent to ſhew Guido's reaſon for placing ſo particular a regard on thoſe letters, It 
will alſo ſerve to account for thoſe, ſeemingly, barbarous names which the muſicians ſtill uſe, viz, Camut, Are, B mi, C fa ut, J) fol re, &. as theſe names will 
appear to be taken exactly from Guido's ſyſtem; by annex ing to each letter all che ſyllables by which it may occaſionally be exprielied, and which, in this ſcheme, 
tall directly beiow the letter. | | | a 


CAP. III. 


56. Thoſe ſounds which aſcend ſtill higher than the tre- 


ble octave, and which are therefore placed upon leger lines 
above the treble ſtaff, are denominated by the ſame letters, 
in the ſame order, with the addition of the words in all.; 
thus, the ſpace above the five lines being called G, the firſt 
leger line above is A in alt. the ſpace above that line is B in 
alt. the ſecond leger line is C in alt. and ſo on. | 

On the contrary part, the notes below the baſs octave, 


which are placed on leger lines below the baſs ſtaff, are cal- 


led double baſs, and expreſſed by doubling the denominative 
letter; thus, T being the loweſt line of the baſs ſtaff, the 
ſpace below is called double F, and denoted thus F F; the 
firſt leger line is EE; the ſpace below that is DD; the 
ſecond leger line is CC; and ſo on. | 

57. When any letter ought to be either ſharp or flat, in 
the particular ſcale, to which we propoſe to adapt our tune, 
we place the reſpective character upon the line or ſpace be- 
longing to ſuch letter, immediately after the cliff; and we 
look upon the ſharps or flats, which thus ſtand at the begin- 
ning, as influencing all the notes, which ſtand on the ſame 
lines or ſpaces, throughout the whole tune. 

For inſtance, if we would write a tune of a ſharp ſeries, for 
a treble voice or inſtrument, upon the key of G, we begin 
with placing the treble cliff upon the ſecond line; then we 
conſider that if G, which here is the cliff line, be intended the 
key of the tune, we mult ſharpen F, agreeable to the ſecond 
ſcale, Art. 48.; we therefore place the ſharp character upon 
the ſpace below the cliff line, which is the place of F; and 
becaule the ſame letter F occurs again, on the uppermoſt line, 
we may alſo place another ſharp there, or we may omit this 0- 


ther ſharp at pleaſure it being a conſtant rule, that if the ſame. 


letter occur twice in one ſtaff of lines, and one of its places be 
marked with either ſharp or flat, the other is alſo underſtood to 
be affected in the ſame manner, whether the mark be there or 
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See Plate 1. Exam. I. at the beginning: alſo Exam. 7. In 
theſe the ſharp is placed upon both the upper and the lower 
F, immediately after the treble cliff. See alſo Exam. 4. and q. 
in which only the lower F is marked ſharp, the other F is 
underſtood to be the ſame, though not marked. 

The key of the natural ſcale in each of theſe examples is G, 
as we have all along ſuppoſed it to be; the reader will now 
underſtand that ſo it mult be, whenever F is made ſharp. 

In Exam. 6. there is neither ſharp nor flat after the cliff, 
and therefore, all the letters are natural ; from whence we con- 
clude that C is the key of the natural ſcale, Art. 42. and by 
counting upward from G, the cliff line, we find the third ſpace, 
vi. the ſpace above the middle line belongs to C; therefore, 


we conclude this to be the place of the key. Sce Art. 17. 


In Examp. to. we have two flats, viz. R and E, after the 
cliff, which correſponds with the eleventh ſcale of Art. 48. ; 
and therefore, By ought to be the key of the natural ſcale ; 
but yet this tune, being one of the mixed or flat ſerics, has 
its final or key note upon G, which, as will eaſily be ſeen, 
is the ſixth of the natural ſcale. See Art. 35, and the ſecond 
note to Art. 29. | 2 

58. In the ſame manner, we may always determine the 
key of a ſharp ſeries, by the ſharps or fats which follow the 
cliff: and this we may do, by obſerving only t!:2 number of 


them, although they ſhould happen to be a little miſplaced ; 


for whenever we ſee two ſharps, we may conclude that they 
are, or ought to be, upon F and C, and that D is the key cf 
the ſharp ſeries; agreeable to the third ſcale, Art. 48. Tice 
ſharps muſt be F, C, and G, with A as key of the ſharp 
ries, as in the fourth ſcale; and fo on. | 

In like manner we may conclude, when we ſee one flit, 


that its place is B, having F for a key. Three ats are B, i, 


and A, with Eh as a key; and fo of the reſt: obſerving alina 
that if the ſame letter occur twice in the compaſs of tae Hat, 
and both its places be marked ſharp or flat, y<t theſe two 
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marks are to be accounted only as one, agreeable to the pre- 
ceding article. | | 

Ou the contrary, if we would write a tune of a ſharp ſe- 
ries, and intend to make ſuch a certain note the key; we may 
always, by inſpecting the ſcheme, Art. 45. find out the par- 


ticular ſcale of our intended key, and the number and poſition 


of the ſharps or flats, neceſſary to be prefixed. 

59. From what is already ſaid, it will plainly appear, that 
every perſon, who would make any progreſs in the knowledge 
of our written muſic, mult be familiarly acquainted with the 
two preceding ſchemes, Art. 48. and 53. ; and it would be 
well if every reader, who finds himſelf not able ſufficiently to 
retain them in his memory, would be at the pains to copy 


them fair over with his own hands; for I can fately attirm, 


from experience, that by once actually copying ſuch ſchemes 
as theſe, he will acquire a more complete idea of them, than 
by forty times looking tranſitorily over them. 

bo. There can be no occalion for any more than once copy- 
ing over the ſcheme, Art. 53. {or imprinting it ſufficiently 
on the memary of a learner ; but that in Art. 48. being more 
complex, the learner may {till find a difficulty in retaining it fo 
completely in mind, as to be able without the book, to apply 
it on any occaſion: therefore the muſicians find advantage in 
ſubſtituting a kind of technical memory, tor this purpoſe. Of 
this ſort are the rules for finding i, which are to be found in 
different forms, among our authors; the following ſeems to be 
more comprehenſive and eaſier to retain, tnan any I have ſeen; 


Name thus your ſharps, F, C, G, D, A, E: 
Your flats call, B, E, A, D, G, and C: 
Of tharps the laſt; of flats the following letter's mi. 


The meaning is this; when we have ſharps after the cliff, whe- 


ther there be more or fewer of them, F is to be accounted the 
lirlt; C, the ſecond; G, the third, and ſo on; according to the 


order in which they ſucceſſively enter, in deſcending from the 
top of the ſcheme, Art. 48.; and when we have named all our 
ſharps in this order, the laſt named letter is always the ſeventh 
of the ſcale, or the mi of our Britiſh ſyllables, Art. 14 When 
we have flats after the cliff, B is to be accounted the firſt ; E, 
the ſecond; A, the third, and ſo on; according to the order 
in Which they ſucceſſively enter, in aſcending from the bottom 
af the ſcheme, Art. 48.; and when we have named all our flats 
in this order, the following letter, or that which would come 
next in courſe to be flattened, is the ſeventh of the preſent ſcale, 
7. e. mi. This will plainly appear to be the caſe by inſpecting 
the ſcheme itſelf, with the third obſervation in Art. 47. : be- 
cauſe, in adding ſharps, the laſt added ſharp always becomes 
the preſent ſeventh ; and in taking away flats, the letter laſt re- 
ſtored to its natural place is the preſent ſeventh : which letter is 
always the next following, in the above order of flat letters. 
Having thus found the place of mz, which is the ſeventh of 
the ſcale ; the ſemitone next above ui, is to be accounted the 
key. A few examples will make all this abundantly piain. 
For inſtance, one ſingle ſharp is always Fx, and here F 
being laſt, as well as firſt, is u, and G, which is a ſemitone 
higher, is the key. 
Two tharps are Fx and Cx: here Cx is mi, and D, a 
ſemitone higher, is the key. | 
Three ſharps are Fx, Cx, and Gx; here Gy is the 727, 
and A is the key: and ſo of the reſt, until we come to the fix 
ſharps, of which the laſt is Ex; and this being the fame note 
with F natural, we therefore ſtep a ſemitone higher to F, 


which is then the key; as in the ſeventh ſcale, Art. 48. 


Again, one ſingle flat is Bh, and here E, which is the next 
following letter, is mi; and F, the ſemitone next above E, is 
the key. I'wo flats are Bh and Eh; here A is mi; and Bh, a 
ſemitone higher, is the key. Three flats are Bh, Eh, and Ah; 


here D is 2, and Eh is the key; and ſo of the reſt, until we 
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come to five flats, of which the laſt is Gh, and the follow- 

ing letter is C, which is therefore mz, and Dh, the ſemitone 

next higher, is the key; as in the eighth ſcale of Art. 48. 
It may be obſerved that C, which is the laſt letter of the 


order for flats, is never itſelf marked flat at the cliff; nei- 


ther is Bever marked ſharp. We admit no more than fix 
ſharps, or five flats, at the cliff. 

61. Having hitherto ſuppoſedthe learner to apply his atten- 
tion to tunes of the ſharp ſeries only, without meddling with 
thoſe of the flat ſeries; it becomes neceſſary here to obſerve, 
that after aſcertaining the key of the natural ſcale, of any writ- 
ten muſic, by the preceding rules, if he be not already acquaint- 
ed with the air of it, he muſt look to the final note; and if he 
find that it ends upon the key of the natural fcale, he may ſafely 
conclude that it is of the ſharp ſort; but if it ends upon the 
ſixth or ſecond, he may conclude that it is of the flat ſort. He 
mult obſerve alſo, that when ſeveral different ſtaffs are placed 
below each other, and coupled together by a large bracket, at 
the beginning. it ſignifies that while one voice or inſtrument 
goes on with the notes of one of the ſtaffs, other voices or in- 
ſtruments are to accompany with the notes of the other ſtaffs; 
each in the proper degrees of found, as ſhewn by the cliffs pre- 
fixed to the ſeveral ſtaffs; ſo that one, two, three, four, or 
more different tunes are to be carried on together; and the 
Joint effect of theſe compounded tunes, when properly per- 


jormed, is called harmony; in contradiſtinction to the effect 


of one tingle tune, which is called melody. | 
In regard to this fort of compoſitions, we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve for the preſent, that each tune, in reſpect of the whole, is 
called a part; and that whatever number of parts be aſligned to 
treble, or to tenor voices, or inſtruments, there muſt always 
be one baſs part, which is a kind of fundamental to all the reſt; 
and which is ſuppoſed to attract the hearer's attention, at the 
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ends of ſevera] ſtrains, or portions of the tune; and more 
particularly at the final concluſion, 

Theſe parts are known by their cliffs, as ſhewn Art. 54. and 
alſo by their ſituation under each other: the baſs is always put 
loweſt, the trebles higheſt, and the tenors, if any be, are put 
in the middle between them ; and for aſcertaining the key 
note of one of theſe compoſitions in ſeveral parts, we mult 
always look to the laſt note of the baſs ; becauſe, the hear- 
er's attention being here chiefly upon the baſs, it is the only 
part which muſt neceſſarily conclude with the key. 

The upper parts are often allowed to end upon the third. 
or fifth of the ſcale; ſee the note to Art. 3o. : and yet they 
muſt all have the ſame key as the baſs; or otherwiſe they 
could not be heard together, with any ſatisfaction. This does 
not contradict what was ſaid, Art. 29. : for if one of 
theſe upper parts, which ends upon the third or fifth, were 
performed alone, ſuch an ending would not be fully ſatisfac- 
tory ; but would ſeem to require ſomething more to follow, 
contrary to the charaGeriſtics there given of the key note. 

62. After aſcertaining the place of the key note of any 
written tune, the places of all the other degrees of the ſcale 
will be known of courſe ; and it is worth a learner's while to 
obſerve, that if the key note be vpon a line, the third, fifth, 
and ſeventh above will alſo be upon lines; and the ſecond, 
fourth, fixth, and octave above upon ſpaces : on the contrary, 
if the key note be upon a ſpace, the third, fifth, and ſeventh 
above will alſo be upon ſpaces; and the ſecond, fourth, ſixth, 
and octave, upon lines. This remark has been, found of con- 
ſiderable uſe, eſpecially in learning to ſing, at firſt ſight, by 
the notes; becauſe the finger has nothing elſe to direct his, 
choice of notes, but the knowledge of their ſeveral relations to 
the key, and their peculiar effects, as deſcribed, Art. 21. ; ſo. 
that every remark which tends to make theſe relations more 
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obvious, is a valuable acquiſition to the ſinger in particular, 


and indeed to every performer in general; for although 


ſeveral inſtruments be managed, in a mechanical way, by 
the fingers, yet the performer's ear and judgment mult aſſiſt 
him to reliſh and enter into the true ſpirit of his piece, as 
obſerved, Art. 25. 


| Cuar. IV. Of Tins, and the Charadters relating thereto. 


La S the different degrees of tune or pitch are 
Article 63. | - 
repreſented by the ſituations of certain 
characters, upon different lines or ſpaces, with proper cliffs, 
and other marks prefixed, in the manner already explained; 
fo the different proportions of time, or duration of the 
founds of mulic, are ſhewn by ſeveral ſorts of characters, 
which we make uſe of for that purpoſe ; their names, 
forms, and meanings, are to be ſeen in Plate IT. Exam. It. 
64. The ſemibreve, which is a round note, expreſſes the 


. 


We come next to explain what belongs to the article of 
Time; this being indiſpenſably neceſſary to be underſtood, he- 
fore à perſon be qualified to attempt the perſormance of muſic, 
by help of the notes only; for it is to no purpoſe that we 
know how to give each note its proper ſound, unlaſs we alſo 
know how long time each ſound ought to be continued, 


/ 
4 
# | 


longeſt duration of time, among our modern characters; and 
may be eſteemed as a kind of meaſure which regulates all the 
reſt: the minim is the ſame round note, with a {tem added to 
it, and denotes half the time of a ſemibreve: the crotchet is a 
black head with a ſtem ; and is half a minim, or a fourth part 
of a ſemibreve: the quaver has a ſtroke a- croſs the ſtem, or elſe 
the extremity of the ſtem turned back again in the form of a 


hook, and is half a crotchet*. The ſemiquaver has two ſtrokes 


a- crols the ſtem, or elſe a kind of double hook; and is, as its 


* There is an impropriety in calling the ſtraight- ſtemmed note a cretchet; which, though it may be but of little importance to the muſician, is ſtill leſs 


honor to the linguitt, who firſt adopted this name into our language. The word ſeems to come directly from the French crotthet, which ſignifies a hook, or 
pick-lock ; and therefore belongs properly to the note we call a guaver; and, which makes tie miſ- application ſtill more inexcuſable, the French muſicians 
have all along called their hooked note by the name of croche. | 
The names ſemibreve and minim are not very proper at preſent, but may be diſpenſed with, if we conſider the firſt riſe of them. For ſome ages, after 
the invention of lines and cliffs, they uſed nothing but three forts of {quare characters, of different ſizes, which they placed in various manners, to denote 
the proportions of the time of ſounds; theſe characters were called by the Italians, naſſima, longa, and breve ; meaning the largeſt, the long, and the ſhort, 
_ reſpeCtively. Afterwards came the /emibreve into uſe, which was at firſt of a diamond form, but is now made round; then followed the minima, or ſhorteſt 
note; and hence aroſe the two names, ſemibreve and minim, which we {till retain. 
The ſhorter notes are of later date, and ſeem to have been taken in one after another, as the longer were caſt off: however, it it is more than probable, 
that in former times, the maſſma, or large, was ſung not much longer than our ſemibreve is at preſent, in church muſic ; ſo that the alteration is rather in the 


forms and names of the ſeveral notes, than in the real Jength of the founds of muſic. 
| We here ſubjoin the French and Italian names of the notes in Examp. 11. 
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* Far cu. Ron le, Blanche, Noire, Croche, Double Croche, Triple Crocke, 
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name imports, the half of a quaver. Demi-ſemiquavers, ſome- 


times called, by contraction, demi-quavers, are joined by three 


croſs ſtrokes, and are each the half of a ſemiquaver: theſe are 
the ſhorteſt notes which ordinarily occur in modern muſic ; four 
of them are equal to one quaver ; eight to one crotchet 
ſixteen to one minim; and thirty-two to one ſemibreve 

65. After each of theſe notes, in Exam. 11, is placed ano- 
ther character, which is called a Reſt, or Pauſe ; and is uſed 
to denote a ſilence, or ceſſation of ſound, equal in length to the 
value of the note which there precedes it, and from whence it 
takes its name: thus, the black ſquare character which projects 
downward from any line, is called a ſemibreve reſt“; the ſame 
character projecting upward from any line, is a minim reſt: 
the crotchet reſt is like a tenter hook, turned towards the rights 


hand; the quaver reſt is the ſame, turned towards the left hand; 


the ſemiquaver reſt is a double hook; and the demi- ſemiquaver 
reſt, a triple hook, turned towards the left hand. 

66. A dot or point put after any of theſe notes augments its 
value, and makes it jult one half longer: thus, a pointed ſemi- 


breve is equal to a ſemibreve and a minim, or three minims: 


a pointed minim is equal to a minim and a crotchet, or three 
crotchets : a pointed crotchet is equal to three quavers, and ſo 


on. See Exam. 12, where the pointed notes are placed 


above, and the equivalent plain notes below. 

67. The figure 3, placed over three equal notes of any kind, 
ſhews that thoſe three notes are diminiſhed in value, ſo as to be 
all performed in the ſame time which two of them would others 
wiſe require: thus, three crotchets, figured over with a 3, are 


* 
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to be performed in the time of one minim: three quavers, 
figured over with a three, are equal to one crotchet ; and ſo on. 
See Exam. 13, where the figured notes are placed above, and 
the equivalent plain notes below. | 

It may be obſerved from this, and the two preceding exam- 
ples, that if we pitch upon any plain note, except the longeſt 
or the ſhorteſt, we can always expreſs its double, or its half; 
and its triple, or its third part, by the above methods of no- 
tation: for the next longer plain note is always double, , and 
the next ſhorter is half; the double note, with the addition of 
a point, becomes triple; and the half, by figuring it over with 
a 3, becomes a third part. | 

68. To explain the proper method of applying theſe cha- 
raters, we obſerve, that although the ſucceſſive: ſounds of 
muſic are often vaſtly unequal, in reſpect to their length, or 
duration; yet till there are certain due proportions of time 
which mult be adhered to, with the greateſt care and exact- 
neſs, or otherwiſe the muſic will appear wild and incoher- 
ent: and in order to diſcuſs this matter fully, we mult firſt 
take notice of the natural diviſion of all regular muſic into 
certain equal-timed parcels, called meaſures. 

69. This meaſure is, in regard to the time of muſic, fome- 
thing like the key note, in regard to the tune or pitch of 
ſounds; for as every degree of ſound muſt bear its proper rela- 
tion to one eſtabliſhed key note, ſo the length of every ſound 
mult bear a due proportion to one eſtabliſhed meaſure, which 
runs through the whole piece ft. This equal-timed meaſure 
ſometimes comprehends more, and ſometunes fewer different 


* The ſemibreve reſt is alſo uſed to denote the reſt of a bar, even though the bar ſhould contain more or leſs than a ſemibreve, as we ſhal! hereafter ſhew 2 
there were alſo other characters formerly in uſe, which denoted the reſt of two, or four, or eight bars, or more; but they are now laid aſide, and a more in- 


telligible method of expreſling ſuch long ſilences is ſubſtituted in their ſtead, 


The Italians name the reſts in the ſame manner we do, viz : pauſa di ſemibreve, pauſa di minima, pauſa di ſemiminima, etc. ; but the French have more con- 
ciſe names which are well worth our notice: they call the ſemibreve reſt, {ſimply une pauſe; the minim reſt, demi-pauſe ; the crotchet reſt, ſoupir, which 1s a 


figh; the quaver reſt, dimi: ſoupir; and the ſemiquaver relt, quart de ſoupir. 


+ There is a moſt remarkable analogy between the choice of the mind in regard to the time, and its choice in regard to the tune of ſounds, which has never 
yet been taken notice of; and which we ſhall endeavour to purſue to advantage, when we come to ſpeak of the theory. 


H 
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ſounds, according as the ſounds are longer or ſhorter ; but 
{till the length of all the notes, taken together, ought natur- 
ally to be the ſame, in every meaſure throughout a whole tune. 

70. In written muſic theſe meaſures are ſeparated by ſmall 
perpendicular lines drawn acroſs the ſtaff, which we call 
Bars; and although theſe lines be properly ſo called, yet we 
often uſe the ſame word to expreſs the notes comprehended 


between two bars, 1. e. the meaſure of the muſic ; ſo that a 


meaſure and a bar are often ſynonymous terms. 

71. Beſides this neceſſary diſtribution of the ſucceſſive ſounds 
of muſic into certain equal-timed parcels, called meaſures, or 
bars, it is alſo requiſite that each meaſure be conceived as di- 
vided and ſub-divided into ſmaller equal parts: and on exami- 
nation of the ſeveral kinds of diviſions and ſub-diviſions, which 
are admitted in the meaſureof muſic, it is very remarkable, that 
we never find any other parts, but ſuch as ariſe either from bi- 
ſection or triſection; that is, ſuch as are either halves, or third 
parts of the whole meaſure, or of ſome of its parts, Thus the di- 
viſion into four, or eight, or ſixteen parts, ariſes from a conti- 
nual biſeQion : the diviſion into five equal parts is not admitted: 
a ſixth part may be either the half of a third part, or the third 
part of a half: a ſeventh part is never uſed: a ninth part is 
the third of a third part; a tenth part is rejected on account of 
its implying a diviſion by five, which is not admitted; for the 
tenth part would either be the half of a fifth, or the fifth part of 
a half: an eleventh part is impracticable: a twelfth part may 
be either the half of a ſixth, or the third part of a fourth. 

Thus we might proceed to aſcertain the other practicable and 
impracticable diviſions of the meaſure in muſic, which have their 
parts ſtill ſmaller and more numerous than thoſe above- mention- 
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ed; the ſame rule ſtill takes place, viz. that the number of 
equal parts which we imagine the meaſure to contain, muſt 
be a number ſome way produced, by repeated multiplication, 
from one or both of the ſmall factors, 2 and 3. But we 
need not purſue this ſpeculation any further at preſent. 

2. It weconceive the entire meaſure to be continually biſect- 
ed, which is the cafie{t and molt natural ſub- diviſion, ſuch a 
partition conſtitutes the ſpecies of time, called double or com- 
mon time; which we mark in written muſic, when flow, by a 
large C after the cliff; when quicker, by the ſame C, with a 
bar drawn down through it. See Exam. 14, and 15. 

Theſe marks for denoting the ſpecies of the time, are called 
Moods. In the firſt of the above-mentioned moods, which is 
a plain C, every bar contains the quantity of a ſemibreve ; in 
the other, which is a barred C, we ſometimes find the quantity 
of two ſemibreves; and ſometimes only one in every bar *, 

73. For acquiring a proper idea of the natural ſub-diviſions 
of the meaſure in common time, the following obſervations 
will be found of great uſe to a learner. Upon applying a watch 
to our ear, and liſtening to its beats or pulſes, we always find 
them proceeding by pairs, i. e. by two and two together; which 
is owing to the pulſes being alternately a little ſtronger and 


weaker, even in the very beſt of watches; and they are often much 


more ſo, in the common ſort. Theſe pulſes we can moſt eaſily 
count, 1, 2, 1, 2, 1, 2, and ſo on; and in this way of count- 
ing, each ſingle pulſe may properly enough repreſent the time 
of a ſemiquaver. We can alſo, with a very little attention, place 
our regard on the alternate ſtronger pulſes, and diſregard the 
weaker ones, ſo as to apply the ſame way of counting, 132; 1 ;2; 
1523 etc. ina ſlower manner, to the ſucceſſive pairs of ſingle pulſes; 


* This latter mood is called by the Italians, tempo alla breve; in contrad iſtinction to the former, which is called tempo alla ſemibreve; which terms ſeem to 
intimate that the quantity of two ſemibreves, or a breve, moſt properly belongs to the mood of the barred C; but although, in this mood, the notes ought to 
be made ſhorter than in the other, yet they are not ſo much ſhortened as to bring the whole breve into the time which a ſemibreve requires, in the other mood; 


por indeed is there any fixed rule for the comparative proportions of the time of a bar, in different moods, 
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conſidering each pair, for the time, as conſtituting one pulſe 
of a ſlower ſort, anſwering to the time of a quaver. We can 
proceed yet further, in the ſame manner, to regard two of 
theſe pairs, i. e. four ſingle pulſes as conſtituting one pulſe of 
a ſtill flower fort, anſwering to the time of a crotchet ; and 
theſe parcels, of two pairs in each, we can alſo count, 1: 2: 
1: 2: etc. or we can count them, 1: 2: 3: 4: I: 2: 3: 4: 
and ſo on; which laſt method repreſents exactly the diviſion 
of the common time meaſure into four crotchets, and the 
ſub-diviſion of each crotchet into four ſemiquavers. 

This being a molt uſeful, and, as far as I can learn, a new. 
method“, we here ſubjoin a repreſentation of the ſucceſſive 
{ingle pulſes, by a row of ſmall perpendicular lines ; alternate- 
ly longer and ſhorter, to denote the {tronger and weaker, or, 
as we may call them, the naturaliy accented and unaccented 
pulſes; under which are placed figures to illuſtrate the metkod. 
of counting, as above recommended, by 4. in a parcel. 


lle 


etc. 
The ſpace of time, from 1 to 2, from 2 to 3 etc. in this 
way, is almoſt a ſecond of a common houſe=clock ; and the 


I 


time from 1 to I again, 1s to be eſteemed the entire meaſure, or 
bar. It matters not though the real length of the meaſure ought 


to be made ſomething more, in Church muſic; and often much 
leſs, in Opera mulic : the learner, who by practice in counting 
the pulſes of a watch, after this manner, has rendered this fort 
of ſub diviſion familiar to his mind, will find no difficulty in 
applying it to any meaſure, whether longer or ſhorter, 


74. The cuſtom of maintaining ſome uniform motion, either 
with the hand or foot, to denote the proper diviſion of a tune 
into meaſures, and the ſub-diviſion of each meaſure into certain 
parts, which is called beating time, is very advantageous to a 
learner ; and abſolutely neceſſary for the moſt expert performers, 
when a number join together, in the parts of a harmonic com- 
poſition: with this difference, that the learner ought to begin 
with quicker, and more frequent motions ; becauſe, it re- 
quires practice to judge of the equality, when the motions in 
beating time are very {low ; ſo that in ſuch moods as the expert 


muſician needs only one motion for a whole bar, the beginner 


cught to uſe two, or, perhaps, four motions in the ſame time. 

75. It 1s beſt to begin to beat flow common time with four 
motions in a bar, thus; let the learner fit with a table or deſk 
before him, and applying a watch to his ear with the left hand; 
let him count its pulſes by 4 and 4 together, as directed Art. 
73 : let the right-hand be put down at 1, the fingers raiſed a 
lirtle, without moving the wriſt from the table, at 2; the hand. 
raiſed towards the left breaſt, at 3; and from thence towards 


the right ear, at 4; then down again at 1; and fo on. 


This method muſt be followed till he can perform theſe 
four motions, in equal time, without the help of the watch ; 
which will coſt ſome attention and practice; but it will, in 
the iſſue, abundantly requite all the pains which may be be- 


ſtowed upon it. | 


76. Thoſe who apply themſelves to the practice of inſtrumen- 
tal muſic, in which the hands are to be otherwiſe employed, 
may, inſtead of the four motions of the hand, as above, ſubſti- 
tute correſpondent motions of the foot, ſuchas theſe, v:z. while 
the heel continues conſtantly on the ground, let the toe be raiſ- 


* Several authors adviſe the counting of the ſingle beats of a houſe-clack for crotchets ; but a watch is vaſtly preferable ; becauſe the quick pulſes of a 
watch, taken by 4 and 4 together, give an idea of the natural ſub-divihon of the crotchet ; and this ſub-diviſion is as eſſential to the common time moods, 
as the primary diviſion itſelf. The watch is allo preterable, becauſe a learner will have it ready, in any place. 
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ed a little, and fo kept in readineſs, to be put down exa ly 
at 1; raiſed again at 2; put down again at 3; and raiſed at 4; 
and ſo on: and in order to attain the habit of performing theſe 


alternate motions in equal time, ſuch as have not the opportu- 


nity of counting a watch, or a houſe- clock, will find it uſeful 
to ſtand and move the whole body, inciining a little forward, 
and back again, as the toe is put down and raifed; but, if this 
is done, it muſt be with ſpecial caution, that the motion of 
the body be no longer uſed, than till the learner can keep e- 
qual time without it; which he will eaſily experience by try- 
ing how he ſucceeds, when fitting, There is nothing more 
ridiculous than to fee a man's body vibrating like a pendulum, 
all the while he ſings or plays. 

57. When the manner of beating low common time, by 
four motions in a bar, is become pretty familiar to the learn- 
er, he ought to proceed to the quicker mood of the barred 
C; in which it is proper to begin with only two motions in 
a bar; and indeed, after a litth: practice, even in the ſloweſt 
mood, the motions may be reduced to two in a bar; viz. a 


putting down of the hand, or toe, at the beginning of the bar, 


and raiſing it at the middle; then down again at the next 
beginning, and ſo on. | 

78. There are two other moods of common time, frequently 
uſed in Opera mulic, which are (till quicker than the barred C; 
vV12, one marked with the fame barred C, but inverted, which is 
called the retorted mood; and another marked with a 2 above, 
and a 4 below: ſee Exam. 16 and 17. The retorted mood 
contains the quantity of a ſemibreve in each bar ; but then the 
length of time due to each note, 1s only about half of what be- 
longs to them in the {low mood; fo that the motions are about 
the ſame quickneſs, for two in a bar in this mood, as for four 
in a bar in the ſlow mood. The other, and ſtill quicker mood, 
marked with 2 and 4, placed in the form of a fraction, contains 
only the quantity of two crotchets, or a minim in each bar; 
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and here the motions are about the ſame quickneſs for 2 in 


a bar, as they would be for 4 in a bar, in the mood of the bar- 
red C; and as it is molt proper to uſe only two motions in a 
bar, in the mood of the barred C, fo here it is beſt to uſe only 
one, viz. to drop the toe at the beginning of one bar, and to 
raiſe it at the beginning of the next, and ſo on. 

79. If the entire meaſure be divided into three equal parts, 
and yet each of theſe parts ſub-divided into 2 and 4, etc. like 
the parts of common time ; this ſort of diviſion is called Simple 
Triple time:. for which, if the movement be flow, we take a 
pointed ſemibreve, or three minims, to a bar; and mark the 
mood with 3 above, and 2 below : if the movement be quicker, 


we takea pointed minim, or three crochets to a bar ; and mark 


the mood with three above and four below: ſee Exam. 18 and 19. 
80. In order to get the proper idea of this fort of time, the 
counting of a watch by 4 and 4 ſingle pulſes together, will ſtill 
be uſetul; but then we mult only proceed to the number 3, 
and then begin with one again ; inſtead of going on to 4, as in 
Art. 73. See a repreſentation of this way of counting, deſign- 
ed after the ſame manner, as that of the above-cited Article. 
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etc, 
Here, as before, the meaſure is ſuppoſed always to begin at 1 : 
and in the flower mood of three minims, each ſingle pulſe 
repreſents a quaver, and the ſingle pair repreſents a crochet ; but 
in the quicker mood of three crochets, each ſingle pulſe repre- 
ſents a ſemiquaver, and the ſingle pair a quaver. 5 
81. For learning to beat this fort of time, let a watch be ap- 
plied to the ear, as formerly, and its pulſes counted in the man- 
ner reprefented above; put down the right-hand at 1, raiſe the 
fingers a little, without moving the wriſt from the table, at 2; 
raiſe the hand towards the right ear, at 3: then down again, 
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at 1, and ſo on. If the foot is made uſe of, let the toe be put 


down, and preſſed a little to the ground, at 1; withdraw the 
preſſure, but let the toe remain on the ground, at 2; raiſe the 
toe, at 3; preſs it down again, at 1; and ſo on, 

Here alſo, as before, in Art. 74, we have occaſion to re- 


commend the frequent practice of one, or both, of theſe me- 
thods of beating triple time, with three motions in a bar; un- 


til the learner can perform the motions, in equal time, with- 
out the help of a watch; after which, he will find but little 
difficulty in conforming to any meaſure; whether longer or 
ſhorter, by making the motions reſpectively flower, or quicker. 

A houſe-clock may ſerve, in default of a watch, by count- 
ing its ſingle beats, 1: 2: 3: I: 2: 3: etc. ſo that here, every 
ſingle beat of a clock ſtands in ſtead of four pulſes of a watch; 
and the length of each meaſure is juſt three f-conds. 


82 There are alſo two other moods of ſimple triple time, | 


which expreſs quicker movements, and are often uſed in opera 
muſic ; vz. one marked with 3 above and 8 below; in which 
the meaſure contains only the quantity of a pointed crotchet, 
or three quavers; fee Exam. 20: and another marked with 
3 above and 16 below, in which the meaſure is only a pointed 
quaver, or three ſemiquavers. | 
The caſieſt way of conceiving the meaning of theſe, and all 
other moods, which are marked by figures, placed in the form 
of a fraction, is, to ſuppoſe them a real fraction, reſpecting a 
ſemibreve as the integer; and thus, the lower figure, or de- 
nominator, ſhews the number of parts into which the ſemibreve 
is divided; and is always either 2, 4, 8, or 16, anſwering to 


minims, crotchets, quavers, or ſemiquavers, reſpectively; and 


the upper figure, or numerator, ſhews how many of thoſe parts 
conſti: ute one meaſure or bar; and in all the moods of ſimple 
triple time, the upper figure is always 3; becauſe it is the 
charaQteriſtic of this ſort of time, that three equal notes go 
to one meaſure. | | I 


— 


83. There are ſeveral ways of naming theſe figured moods, 
as ſhe wn in the following table. 


Moods. Names. 


3 0 Three to two, three halves, 
2 | Slow triple, or triple of minims. 
3 Three to four, three fourths, 
4 | Common triple, or triple of crotchets, 
3 1 Three to eight, three eighthe, 
Quick triple, or triple of quavers, 


3 Three to ſixteen, three ſixteenths, 
6 } Very quick triple, or triple of ſemiquavers, 


1 


Of theſe four ſeveral names of each mood, the laſt, which 
expreſſes both the fort of time, and the conltituent n te, 
ſeems to be the moſt proper, and molt intelligible. We ſhall 
therefore hereafter name the moods in this manner. 

84. The method of beating time, deſcribed Art. 8r, which 
is called three in a bar, agrees very well with the triple of mi- 
nims, and with the te ple of crotchets in church muſic ; but 
in the triple of quavers or ſemiquavers, and often in the triple 
of crotchets in opera muſic, the ſucceſſion is too quick to ad- 
mit of three motions in a bar; and in theſe cafes it is moſt 
convenient to uſe only one motion for a bar, putting down 
the hand, or toe, at the beginning of one bar, and raifing it 
at the beginning of the next bar, and ſo on: and in this way 
the triple diviſion of the meaſure js ſupplicd by the imagina- 
tion, while the motions determine nothing but the length of 
each entire meaſure. See Exam. 19, and 20. 

In the very quick triple of ſemiquavers, we may take ſtill 
greater liberty, and include two, or even four bars, under one 
motion: but {till the imagination mult ſupply all the divi- 
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fions and ſubdivifions, which are left undetermined by the 
motions of beating time. | 

85. As we ſometimes join together two, or four, quick tri- 
ple bars, under one motion, in beating time ; ſo the compoſers 


often join together two, or four, quick triple meaſures, in one 


bar ; and from hence ariſe the ſorts of time called, in general, 
mixt triples ; which are not ſo much a different ſpecies of 
time, as a\different manner of barring the ſimple triples. 

Thus the triple of crotchets, Exam. 19, by omitting one 
bar, and inſerting the next, and fo on, alternately, becomes a 
ſextuple, or a double triple, of crotchets, as in Exam. 21, 
2nd is therefore marked with 6 above; the triple of quavers, 
Exam. 20, by proceeding in the ſame manner, becomes a 
ſextuple of quavers, as in Exam. 22. 

The joining of four quick triple meaſures in one bar, con- 


ſtitutes the dodecuple, or quadruple triple moods, as in Exam. 


23 and 24, which are marked with 12 above: and it 
is evident, that any of theſe mixed moods might be brought 
into the fo-m of ſimple triples, by inſerting the omitted bars, 
in their proper places. 


80 In regard to the time of theſe mixed triples, it may ge- 


nerally be eſteemed ſomething quicker than that of the ſimple 
triples, of the ſame denomination ; and the dodecuples, ſome- 
thing quicker than the ſextuples. It is for this reaſon that the 
ſextuple of crotchets, Exam. 21, is directed to be beat by 
two in a bar, msderate ; when the triple of crotchets, Ex. 19, 
is made one in a bar, /{:w: in the ſame manner the dodecu- 
ple of quavers, Exam. 23, is called two in a bar, mo- 
derute; and the ſextuple of quavers, Exam. 22, is one in 
a bar, ſaw ; and ſo of the reſt. 


87. We ſhall here only add the following table of mixed 
triples, which are in uſe among modern authors; 


Sextuples, or Double Triples. 


Of crotchets, marked, 


Sextuple < Of quavers, —8 


(Of ſemiquavers, — 3 


Dodecuples, or Quadruple Triples. 


Or crotchets, marked, 12 
Dodecuple4 Of quavers, = 
| wag kemigemrem, —16˙ 


88. The only ſpecies of time which now remains to be 
conlidered, ariſes from conceiving the three primary diviſions 


of ſimple triple time, to be each of them again ſub- divided 


into three other ſmaller parts, by which means the meaſure 
becomes of nine equal parts; and this is called nonuple, or 
compound triple time, and diſtinguiſhed by the figure g, placed 
above, in the mood. See Exam. 25, 26 and 27. 

89. If the learner has attained a tolerable idea of the mixed 
triples laſt ſpoke of, he will meet with no difficulty in theſe. In 
the nonuple of crotchets, Exam. 25, the time mult be beat 


* M. Broſſard, in his Didtonaire de Muſigue, under the word triþola, takes ſome pains to propoſe four other {lower ſorts of mixed triples ; v/z. a ſextuple 
and dodecuple of minims, and a ſextuple and dodecuple of ſemibreves: but he ſeems not to have conſidered that the quickneſs of movement gave occaſi- 


on for the firſt riſe of theſe mixed monde bu e ee of the bars. „ 


never taken place. 
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Cray. IV. Of mixed and compound Triple Time. The diffrent Values of Rests on certain Occasions. 


by three motions in a bar, juſt the ſame as in the ſlow triple 


moods ; but then the imagination muſt ſub-divide each motion 
into three equal ſmaller parts, in the ſame manner as it is done 
in the quick, or mixed, triple moods. | 

90. At any difficulty ſhould remain, the counting of a watch 
may ſtill be of ſervice, with the following directions. Apply a 
watch to your ear, and obſerve jts ſtronger, or accented pulſes, 
which will immediately lead you to count the pulſes, by pairs; 
but inſtead of proceeding in the natural order of the numbers, 
1; 2; 3; etc. let each number be named three times over, be- 
fore you go on to the next; and after the number 3, begin a- 
gain with 1; thus I; 1; 1; 23 2; 2; 3; 3; 3:1; 1;1; % When 
this method is become familiar, you may drop the repe- 
tions and imagine the number once named to extend thro? 
the time of three pairs, or ſix ſingle pulſes, according to the 
following repreſentation, which is to be conceived in the very 
fame manner as thote formerly given: 


eee 


ele. 

The beginning of the meaſure is always at 1; and in the 
nonuple of crotchets, each ſingle pulſe repreſents a quaver, and 
the ſingle pair a crotchet ; and here the meaſure has three mo- 
tions, like flow triple time. ; 

91. The quicker nonuple moods of quavers and ſemiquavers 
ſeldom admit of more than one motion, in the whole meaſure; 
and as in the flow nonuple above repreſented, the imagination 
has to ſupply the triple ſub-diviſion of the time of each motion; 
ſo here the imagination mult ſupply both the primary triple 


 dviſton of the meaſure, and alſo the triple ſub-diviſion of each 


part, in order to form the idea of nonuple time ; when the 
motions of beating determine nothing but the length of the 
extire meaſure, See Example 26 and 27. | 


{ 


O43 


See now the following table of the nonuple moods, pre- 
ſently in uſe :— | h | : 


Of crotchets, marked: 


Nonuple 4 Of quavers, : 


Of Semiquavers,——?, > 


* 


92. There are ſeveral particulars to be obſerved, in regard. 
to the values of the reſts, or marks of i:lence, in each ol theſe 
triple moods. 

Firſt, The character commonly called a ſemibreve reſt, as in 
Art. 65, expreſſes the time of a complete bar in all moods, and 
ought never to be uſed but for that purpoſe. Thus, it inſtead- 
of the ſecond note in Example 18, Which is a ſemibreve, we 
had occalion to ſubſtitute an equal time of ſilence, we mult not 
ule a ſemibreve reſt, but rather two minim reſts; becauſe here 
the pauſe muſt not bea whole bar, as the ſemibrevereſt would inti- 
mate, but mult admit the following minim to complete the bar, 

Secondly, The minim reſt ſtands for the time of half a bar, 
in ali the mixt triple moods, except the dodecuple of crotchets 
although the half bar is never juſt the time of a minim, being 
always equal to ſome one, or two pointed notes. See Exam- 
ples 21 to 24, where the minim reſt is put to fill up hall a bar 
at the end of each Example. 

Thirdly, To denote the ſilence of one fourth of a bar, in the 
dodecuple moods, or of one thirdof a bar, in the nonuple moods, 
which is in cach caſe, the ſilence of one of the primary diviſi- 
ons of the bar, we need only to place one ſingle rett, whoſe 
ordinary value is but two-thirds of the diviſion ; and this is the 
molt uſual method in the nonuple moods. See Exam. 25 
to 27, where the reſt which is put at the end of cach Example 
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repreſents the complete diviſion, or third part of the bar: and 


here, if it were required to denote a ſilence equal only to two 
thirds of the diviſion, we muſt not uſe the fame character, al- 
though this is its ordinary value, but rather place two of the 
next thorter ſort, in its ſtead. Thus if the ſecond note of Ex- 


ample 26, which is a crotchet, were to be converted into an 
equal time of ſilence, we mult not uſe a crotchet reſt, becauſe 


that character, here, repreſents the whole diviſion, conſiſting 


of three quavers, as at the end of the example; but we muit 


rather place two quaver reſts, to prevent the ambiguity which 


would ariſe from uſing the ſame character, with two-different 
meanings. In the ſame manner the ſilence of a minim, in 


the nonuple of crotchets, muſt be expreſſed by two crotchet 
reits ; and the ſilence of a quaver, in the nonuple of ſemiqua- 
vers, mvit be expreſſed by two ſemiquaver reſts. 4 
Fourthly, As the minim reſt denotes one third part of a ba 
in the nonuple of crotchets, ſo, by the ſame rule, it expreſſes 
one fourth part of a bar in the dodecuple of crotchets ; and 
hence ariſes a difference between the meaning of a minimreſt in 


this mood, and its meaning in all the other mixed triple moods, 
as mentioned under the ſecond head. The minim reſt, here, 


repreſents only one fourth part of the bar, and to expreſs the 
filence of half a bar, we are obliged to uſe two minim reſts. 
Fifthly, Upon the whole it appears, that the character we ge- 
nerally call a ſemibreve reſt, ought rather to be termed a bar 
reſt; and that the minim reſt may ſometimes be more properly 
called 2 half- bar reſt; and that if any change be occaſionally 


ſuppoſed in the value of the minim reſt, when taken as ſuch, 


or of any other of the ſmaller reſts, ſuch change is always an 
augmentation of one halt more than their ordinary value, in 
order to makethem equal tothe principal diviſion of the bar, in 
ſome oſ the mixed or compound triple moods; and correſponds 
exactly with the zugmentation of notes, by a point, Art. 66. 

I ſuch points ot augmentation had been adinitted after the 


Pax I. 


reſts, the comparative values of the reſts might have been kept 
as immutably as thoſe of the notes. 

However, the method preſently received is neither hard to 
comprehend, nor burdenſome to the memory. It mult be 
obſerved alſo, before we diſmiſs this ſubje& that theſe occaſion- 
al augmentations are not always left to the judgment of the per- 
former; but that the moſt coriect rranſcribers generally denote 
the quarter-bar reſt, in the dodecuple of quavers, by two. 
characters, the firſt repreſ: nting a crotehet, and the other a 
quaver reſt. In like manner, the quaver and ſemiquaver reſts 


are joined together, for a quarter- bar, in the dodecuple of ſe- 


miquavers. See the laſt bars of Exam. 23 and 24. 
93. When muſic conſiſts of ſeveral parts, we obſerved for- 
merly, Art. 61. that all the parts which go together muſt have 
the ſame key note; we may here add, that they muſt likewiſe 
all have the ſame ſpecies of time, and that the ſucceſſive mea- 
ſures of all the parts muſt begin exactly at the ſame inſtant; ſo 
that the motions of beating time, which anſwer to any one 
part, muſt equally anſwer to all the reſt. When theſe 
parts are carried forward together,. in ſeveral ſtaffs, properly 
diſpoſed, one below another, as hinted in the above- mention- 
ed article; the bars which divide the meaſures of the ſeveral 
parts, ought to fall directly under each other; and this is 
called mulic in ſcore. | 

It often happens, that ſome of theſe parts are to reſt, or be 
ſilent, for ſeveral bars together; in which caſe, if the muſic be 
wrote in ſcore, the bars are drawn in the ſtaves belonging to 
the ſilent parts, as well as in the other, and every ſilent bar is 
marked with a bar reſt: but if the different parts are written 
out in ſeparate books, the ſilence of a number of bars is ex- 
preſſed by placing one fingle bar reſt, with a figure over it, 
to ſhew how many of ſuch.ſfilent, bars is thereby meant. 
94. In the performance of muſic, there is a certain emphaſis 
or accent laid on the beginning of every meaſure, which plainly 
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Cray. IV. 


diſtinguiſhes one ſpecies of time from another; ſo that a hearer 
is naturally led to diitribute a tune into its proper meaſures, 
though he ſhould take no notice of the manner of heating 
time; nay, though he ſhould kno y nothing at all of the rules 


relating to the time of muſic. We are naturally pleaſed with, 


equal- timed meaſures, divided and ſub- divided in certain eligi- 
ble manners; but it is a work of time and ſpeculation to aſ- 
certain what thoſe diviſions are which give us pleaſure, 


The emphaſis always falls upon the number et, in the me- 


thods of covnting a watch, or clock; and accompanies the 
putting down of the hand, or toe, in beating time, as directed 
above. ; 

'95. There is no occaſion to make the beginning. or empha- 
tical part of the meaſure, always ſtronger or louder than the 
relt, though it is ſometimes beſt to do ſo; for, it is not fo 
much the ſuperior loudneſs of the ſound, as the ſuperior re- 
gard which a hearer 1s led to beſtow upon it, that diſtinguiſhes 
one part of the meaſure from another. This is a truth of 
great importance, as will hereafter appear, and deſerves to be 
well fixed in mind, before we proceed. For illuſtration of 
this, it may be obſerved, in the method of counting a watch, 
repreſented Art. 73. that although the alternate ſtronger 
pulſes, repreſemed by the longer lines, be undoubtedly all 
_ equal, yet when we count one, and paſs over the next, and 
count the next, and paſs over the next, and fo on; we ima- 
gine the pulſes which we count, to be really ſtronger than the 
intermediate ones, which we paſs over. The ſuperior regard 
which we beſtow on the counted pulſes is, here, the ſole 
cauſe of theſe imaginary accents 

Again, in the method of counting a watch, repreſented Art. 
oo, the pulſe which we count acquires a greater emphaſis, than 
either of the two following equal ones, which we paſs over. 

If we extend theſe obſervations ſtill further, we ſhall find, 
that iu all the inethods of counting a watch, the pulſe which 


Of the accented and unaccented Parts of the Meacnre. f 0 


anſwers to 1, that is, the pulſe which begins the meaſure, 


ſeems ſtronger than any of the others; efpecially after we 


have continued the ſame method of counting, for ſeveral times 
over. We ſhall find, alſo, that the pulſe which anſwers to the 
number 3, in common time, will ſeem ſtronger than either 
of thoſe which anſwer to 2, or 4; aud even in triple time, 
the ſame number 3, is more emphatical than 2. 

The caſe is juſt the fame with the ſucceſſive ſounds of muſic, 
becauſe we naturally conceive theſe ſounds, as p-[[c{ling farch 
and ſuch parts of the eftabliſhed meaſure of the piece. The 
rega!d paid to the beginning of every meaſure, renders the 
note, which poll: iTes that part, more remarkable, and there- 


fore, more emphatica!, than any of thoſe which occupy the 


other parts of ie meaſure; the beginning of the third divi- 
ſion of the meaſure, is alſo accented, in a ſmaller degree, both 
in common and triple time; and the beginning of every pri- 
mary diviſion of the meaſure is more emphatical than that of 
any of the ſecondary ſub-diviſions.- All thefe remarks are 
direct conſequences from the foregoing obſervations. 

96. From hence, it appears, that the ideas of the length of 
the whole meaſure, and of its proper diviſions and ſub-divi- 
ſions, are as conſtantly kept in mind, through the courſe of a 
tune, as the key note was obſerved to be in Chap. II. and 
that the conſtant remembrance of the meaſure and its divi- 
ſions regulates the time and accent of each ſound which we 
uſe, much in the ſame manner as the key note determines 
the tune or pitch of all thoſe which follow it. 

97. To preſerve the idea of the proper diviſion of the mea- 
ſure, it is belt for a beginner to divide all the long notes which 
occur into parts, anſwering to the parts of the meaſure which 
it occupies, by making ſeveral diſtinct ſcuells in the ſound ; and 
this may be very eaſily done with the voice or violin, or any 
wind inſtrument ; but is impracticable in the pulſatile kind, 
ſuch as, the harpſichord, lute, harp, guitar, etc. becauſe the 
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I unds of theſe inſtruments mull inevitably decreaſe\from firſt 


t Jait, and are not capable of any ſwells, without kepeating 
the trek: and hence we may conclude that it it much more 
Getto rue time, With ſuch in{trume:ts, except the 
ice be ac. Lilomed, 10 go along nh them. | 

For an iniia::ce of this way of dividing long continued 
Funds, let a learner ſing the beginning of Exam. 14, which 
is in low common time, and ditected to be beat with 4 mo- 
tions in a bar; applying the ſyllable Ito each note. 

Here the fiſt note, being itſelf a complete bar, muſt employ 
all the tour motions ; let it therefore have ion diſtin aud e- 
qual ſwells, anſwering to the four motions, or parts of the bar, 
thus, /a - a—@a—a4. | 

The ſccond and third notes, by the ſame rule, ate to have 
two {wells each, thus, la —a, la—a. | 

The four next notes, which conſtitute the third bar, are juſt 
equal to the four diviſions of the meaſure ; and therefore are 
ſung, ſimply, la, la, la, la. It is to be obſerved, that theſe 
ſacils are of no uſe, except when ſome primary diviſion of the 
meaſure begins within the time of one continued note. 

98. All notes, which, by being longer than the primary di- 
viſion of the meaſure, muſt neceſlarily belong to two, or more, 
divitions, may bs diſtinguiſhed into pretragied and ſyncopated 
notes. Such as begin with a part of the meaſure which has an 
equal, or 2 greater emphalis than any of the ſucceeding paris 
which they are continued upon, are called protracted or len_th- 
ened notes; but ſuchas begin with a leſs empharical part, and 
are afterwards continued upon a more emphatical part, a e cal 
led ſyncopated notes: or, in other words, the protracted note. 
is molt accented at the beginning, and the ſyncopated note is 
molt accented ſome time after the beginning“. | | oh 

* The word /nco 


1 


PART. I. 


The ſyncopated note often happens to be prolonged from 
the end of one meaſure to the beginning of another; in which 


caſe, if it be a ſemibreve or a minim, and one half of it belong- 


ing to each meaſure, the bar may be drawn down through the 
middle of the nate; or it may be repreſented by two ſhorter 
notes, with the bar between them, and an arch drawn over the 
whole; which ſhews that they are to be conſidered as one note: 
ſee the letter M, in Plate 3, Exam. 28, where the notes in 
the lower ſtaff are deſigned as a kind of explanation of thoſe 
in the upper ſtaff, | | 

Sometimes a nc.te, at the end of one meaſure, is carried on 
to the beginning of the next meaſure, by means of a point of 
augmentation, in which caſe the bar is drawn between the 
note and the point: ſee letter N, in Exam. 28, where the 

ointed note in the upper ſtaff is explained below. | 

Ihe notes at H, I, K, in this Example, are to be eſteemed 
protracted notes; and thoſe at L, M, N, O, P, Q, are 
{yncopated. | 

99. if it be convenient to divide the protracted note into di- 
ſtinct ſwells, for preſerving the proper idea of the time, as di- 
reed Art. 97, it is much more neceſſary, to divide the ſyn- 
copated note in this manner, by making a perceivable ſwell 
when the accented part of the meaſure begins; and this is the 


reaſon why we generally find it beſt to ſtrike theſe notes twice, 


in playing the harplichord, or any. other pulſatile inſtrument, 
after the manner repreſented in the lower ſtaff of Exam. 28. 
100. When an <qual time of ſilence is ſubſtituted inſtead of 
a ſyncopated note, we uſe two characters repreſenting the two 
parts of the note, as it ought to be divided by the ſwell. Thus, 
if the note at L, were tv be converted into a filence, we mult 


place two crotchet reſts, rather than a minim reſt. In like 


bated takes its riſe from a Greek verb, sv NRO To, which fignifies to beat or ſtrike, and probably has been appropriated to theſe ſorts of nates, 


decaule it ger.crally happens, that we are to make one of the motious of beating time during the continuauce of the note. 3 
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CHAT. IV. Of protracted and syncopated Notes. Poetry and Music compared. Hints relating to Expression. 3. 


manner, any of the notes at O, P, Q, muſt be repreſented by 
two quaver reſts, rather than a crotchet reſt. 

101. The diviſion of muſic into equal timed megſures, an- 
ſwers exactly to the diviſion of po-tty into 7e:t : and when mu- 
ſic is adapted to poetry, theſe diviſions, moſt naturally coin- 
cide with each other; fo that he who can an the verſes, may 
immediately diſcover the meaſure of the ſong. | 


It muſt be acknowledged, that this order is pretty often inter- 


rupted, eſpecially in the works of the more eminent compoſ- 


ers; and more, or leſs, than one foot of the poetry, allotted to 


one meaſure of the muſic: but then, ſuch paſſages are, in 


ſome degree, ſtrained and unnatural; and are introduced for 


variety, or for heightening the expreſſion of ſome paſſion, etc, 
and ought to be uſed with great caution and ſkill. 

The moſt natural and eaſy paſſages are expreſſive of a calm 
unruffled temper of mind; but when any violent emotion is 
ſuppoſed to take place, the ſtrict rules both of tune and time, 
in muſic, may and ought to be partly ſet aſide. 

102. Our attention is ſtill more liable to be diverted from 
obſerving the ſtrict rules of time, by the ſenſe of the words in 
poetry; but ſo far as we may be ſuppoſed at liberty to regard 
the time of poetry, we hall find that the very ſame rules take 
place here, as in muſic, v/z. the ſucceſſive feet of a verſe, 
molt naturally require each an equal time of pronunciation 


the firſt ſyllable of every foot is accented ; and every foot is, in 


1magination, divided either into three or into four equal parts. 
The two firſt of theſe particulars will plainly appear to all who 
are in the leaſt degree accuſtomed to the reading of poetry; 
and the laſt particular, though not quite ſo obvious, will be 
found equally true, on a more careful examination. 

103. Beſides the diſtribution of muſic into equal meaſures, 
it is alſo neceſſary to go yet further, and to imagine ſome num- 
bers of ſuch meaſures, as conſtituting certain phraſes or frains 

of a tune, Theſe phraſes may, very aptly, be compared with 


verſes in poetry : for as there can be no poetry, without a. 
proper intermixture of cadences, at the ends of the lines, ſo. 
br ma be no muſic, without ſome kind of partition into 
phraſes. | 

Theſe phraſes contain more or fewer meaſures, as verſes 
conſiſt of more or fewer feet; but both muſt always end with 
an accented part of the meaſure. | 

When the ſucceſſive phraſes in muſic are of unequal lengths, 
it reſembles that kind of free unconfined poetry, which is 
commonly called Pindoric:; and, as this fort of compoſition is 
the moſt capable of variety of expreſſion, ſo the greateſt maſ- 
ters, both in poetry and muſic, often make uſe of it. 

104. A lively expreſſion of the ſeveral ſeatiments and paſſions, 
is undoubtedly the perfection of muſic, as well as of poetry and 
painting. There are numberleſs different modifications of 
ſounds, which a ſkilful compoſer may avail himſelf of, for this 
purpoſe; ſuch as the different qualities of loud and ſoft, of 


| hoarſe or rough, and clear or ſmooth ſounds: the various de- 


grees of gravity and acuteneſs, in the pitch of the whole piece; 
the different effects of certain degrees of the ſcale, and of certain 
ſucceſſions in the melody of ſingle parts, as well as of conſo- 
nances, in the harmony of compounded parts; beſides ſeveral 
other circumſtances in the manner of performance, ſuch as 
the diſtin, or fepprog, and the indiſtinct, or f'4im; manner; 


the keeping one uniform equality of loudneſs, and the occaſion- 


al ſwelling or ſoftening of the ſounds, etc; and among the 
reſt, the different movds of time, have no ſmall ſhare in contri- 
buting to the expreſſion of-muſic. Theſe come in courſe to be 
Ipoke of before we conclude this Chapter. 


105. The particular manners and modulations of the voice, 


which naturally, or by the cuſtom of a particular country, Habi- 
tually accompany ſuch emotions of the mind, in common 
ſpeech, are the fureſt guides to expreſſion in muſic. From 
hence we conclude, in general, that flow or quick movements 
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of muſic ought to be introduced, according as the ſentiment in- 
tended to be expreſſed, would require a flow or quick delivery, 
in the way of ſpeaking, and of this it is very eaſy to judge. 
For inſtance, ſorrow, humility, and reverence, require a flow 
movement, with gentle eaſy inflexions of the voice ; but joy, 
thankſgiving, and triumph, ought to be diſtinguiſhed by a 
quicker movement, with bolder inflexions, and more diſtant 
leaps, from one ſound to another. A moderate movement, 
with frequent ſwells and ſoftenings, is expreſſive of tenderneſs 
and compalhon ; a quicker, more uniform, and ſtrongly accen- 
ted movement, expreſſes reſolution and fortitude. Anger is 
generally quick, loud, and unconnected ; hope and expeQati- 
on, more moderate, ſoft and eaſy, and ſo of others. 

106. The different forts of time have, in ſome degree, each 
their peculiar character. Common time is naturally more grave 
and ſolemn; triple time more chearful and airy. And for this 
reaſon it is generally agreed, that every mood of triple time 
ought io be performed ſomething quicker than the correſpon- 
dent mood of common time; for inttance, the meaſure in the 
ſlow triple of minims, ought to be made ſhorter than the 
nicaſure in the ſlow common time, marked with a plain C; 
and the meaſure in the triple of crotchets, thould be ſhorter 
than che meaſure in the mood of the barred C; and fo on. 

After all it mult be acknowledged, that the abſolute time 
which ought to be allowed to different pieces, 1s the moſt un- 


determined matter, that we meet with, in the whole ſcience 


of muſic. There is one inſuperable difficulty, which fruſtrates 
all attempts towards regulating this particular, viz. the diffe- 


rent hamors and taſtes of different perſons; which are ſo va» 


rious, that one perſon thall think a tune much too quick, for 
the intended expreſſion, while another thinks it not quick 
enough. | = 

107. If we proceed upon theſe principles, which ſeem moſt 
rcaluuable, that thoſe who have a britker flow of ſpirits, a more 


ready conception, and a quicker ſucceſſion of ideas, require 
quicker mulic, for the ſame expreſſion, and vice verſa ; we may 
conclude, in regard to church muſic, that the fame Pſalm 
ought to be ſung quicker, when the congregation conſiſts moſtly 


of young people; and flower, when the greater part are old : 


quicker in general in a town, than in a country church; 
quicker in places where muſic is more generally practiſed; and 
ſlower where it is leſs in uſe: quicker when only one ſingle 
part is ſung, and flower as the parts are more numerous; be- 
cauſe the ideas of ſingle ſounds are much more readily conceiv- 
ed, than thoſe of ſeveral ſounds, joined together in harmony : 
quicker, when the voices are few and weak, and flower, when 
the choir is numerous and ſtrong; becauſe nothing can be quite 
agreeable to the hearers, which ſeems laborious to the perform 
ers. Many other ſuch like diſtinctions, according to the various 
circumſtances both of performers and hearers, will occur to 
the conſiderate reader, from the ſame principles. Theſe obſer. 
vations may with equal propriety, be extended to opera muſic. 

The Italians, whoſe compoſitions are juſtly eſteemed the 
ſtandards of true taſte in muſic, do not reſtrict themſelves alto- 
gether to the diſtinctions of flow and quick, by the ſeveral 
moods, as above deſcribed ; but rather make uſe of certain 
words placed at the beginning of the piece, and elſewhere, as 
occalion requires; which ſerve to direct the performer, not only 
in regard to the time, but alſo the particular expreſſion, and 
manner of performance, as we ſhall ſhew in the next Chapter. 

108. We ſhall conclude this Chapter, with obſerving, that 
the writers on church mulic ſeem to be pretty well agreed, 
that the time of a ſecond may ſerve, at a medium, for the 
length of a crotchet, in Pſalm tunes, in the triple of crotchets, 
and in the mood of the barred C; and that the minim, in the 
triple of minims, ought to be made nearly equal to the crot- 
chet, in the mood of the plain C ; and that either of theſe two 
ought to be longer than the ſecond of a clock. 


CAP. V. 


RE HERE are ſeretal other characters and 
driicle 109. terms uſed in muſte, which have not yet 
come under conſideration. We ſhall, in this chapter, explain 
ſuch of them as are moſt frequently met with, and moſt ne- 
cetlary to be underſtood. 

A double bar is uſually put at the end of every line, in 
Pſalm tunes; but in other kinds of muſic the double bars are 
not fo frequent, and are uſed only at the ends of ſome larger 
ſections, or parts of the tune. 355 

When the laſt meaſure, or bar, of the part is complete, the 
double bar alſo ſupplies the place of a ſingle bar, for dividing 
the time, as mentioned Art. 70, et / gq. but the double bar 
- +Fften takes place when the meaſure is not complete, in which 
Cale, the reinainder of the meaſure follows immediately after, 
and the double bar ſhews only the end of the ſection or part, 
bur is of no ſignification in reſpect to the diviſion of the time. 

It muſt be obterved, that although the double bar, when it 
occurs, makes no change in the progreſſion of the meaſure 
anG its diviſions, as denoted by the ſingle bars, yet it general- 
ly implies a pauſe in the performance; but then it is a dif- 
ferent kind of a pauſe from thoſe which we call reſts. as ex- 
plained in the laſt chapter: the meaſure is conceived as re- 
giilarly going on during the time of the reſt ; but the double 
bar implies a kind of unlimited, or diſcretionary pauſe, not 
only in the progreſſion of ſounds, but alſo in the meaſure it- 
ſ-|f : or, in other words, the reſt is a meaſured ſilence, but the 
ee at the concluſion of a part, is unmeaſured; and may 

e made longer or ſhorter, at pleaſure, 

110 The fame kind of unmeaſuicd pauſe or ſuſpenſion is 
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often introduced in the middle of a piece, to give the ſingef 
an opportunity of dwelling upon ſome particular word, beyond 


its due time, for heightening the expreſſion, or for other rea- 


fons, at the diſcretion of the compoſer, and is called a had. 
The Hold is denoted by a ſmall arch, with a point in the 
middle, placed over or under the note which is intended to be 
prolonged, thus w or thus | 
The ſame character ſometimes ſhews that the note, to which 
it is affixed, is to be the laſt, or cloſing note of the piece, and 
is then called a cheſe. This becomes neceſſary when a piece 
of muſic is to be finiſhed with a repetition of ſome of the firſt 
or middle parts, 5 i | 
The double uſe of this character, viz. as a hold, and as a 
cloſe, cauſes no ambiguity : for it is plain, as was obſerved in 


the laſt article, that the cloſe always implies a hold; and when= 


ever this mark is uſed, ſimply as a hold, the unfiniſhed expec- 


L 


tation of the ear infallibly thews, that it cannot, in that ſitua- 
tion, be conſidered as a final cloſe, e. 

111. The repetition of ſome certain part of a piece of muſic 
is marked by points aſfized to the double bars, or by a pointed. S- 
placed over the beginning, or end, of the part to be repeated; 
when it happens not to begin, or not to end, at a double bar. 


Exam. 29, Plate III, repreſents ſeveral varieties of repe- 


titions, which will fully ſuffice for the learner's information in 
this matter. It is to be obſerved, that each letter, which ſtands 
in the (taff of lines, repreſents a portion of muſic, which may 
be, and generally is, of a conſiderable length, comprehending 
ſeveral ſingle bars, or meaſures, although the letters are croud- 
ed near together, and no ſingle bars placed in this Example 


* 
| 
' 


38 ? 
which is done for the ſake of including all the varieties in 
one ſtaff of lines. | 225 | 
The portions H, I, K, are each to be repeated, becauſe of 
the points at the two firſt double bars: the pointed S, be- 
tween K and L, ſhews that the repetition extends only to the 
art K, ſo that we muſt not proceed to the part L, till after 
K has been repeated. The parts L and M are not to be re- 
peated, becauſe the double bar which ſeparates them is not 
pointed; but the part N muſt be repeated, becaule of the. S- 
at the beginning, and the points preceding the double bar. 


O is not repeated; but at the beginning of P we have the mark /. 


for a repetition, which extends over one double bar, not point- 
ed, and to the next double bar; ſo that after P and Q have 
been once gone through, we muſt return to E again, and ſo 
go forward. The part R is to be once performed; & is to be 
repeated, becauſe of the marks; and J is not to be repeated. 
See the order of the parts ſubjoined to the Example. 5 

At the concluſion of ſome portions of muſic, we often find 
two parcels of notes, tied together by arches over or under 
each; with the figure 1, in the former arch, and 2, in the 
latter; this always intimates a repeat, and ſhews that for the 
firſt time we are to take the notes marked 1; and when we 
come to the ſame place a ſecond time, ve are to paſs over the 
notes at 1, and take thoſe marked 2. | 5 
112. Da Caps, or D. C. at the end of a piece, ſignifiest hat 
we are to begin again at the head and conclude with the firſt 
part. Dal ſegno, ſignifies that we are to begin again at ſuch 
a certain mark, as ata pointed .S*, or any other mark, at the 
tranſcriber's pleaſure ; but it is belt to put the ſame mark, in- 
tended to be referred to, over, or after the words dal ſegno, 
to prevent miſtakes; when ſeveral marks have occurred in 
the preceding piece. | 

In theſe pieces the cloſing note ought to be diſtinguiſhed, 
as mentioned, Art. 110. | | > 2 
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led a direct, or index. 


PART I. 


113. A kind of ſmall w put upon any line or ſpace is cal. 


This is often put at the end of a ſtaff of 
lines, to ſhew the place of the next note in the following ſtaff, 
and eſpecially when the ſtrain is incomplete. BY 
Valli, at the foot of a page, ſignifies Turn over; Yolti ſubito, 
is Turn over quickly. The tranſcribers of inſtrumental mu- 
ſic ought to avoid as much as poſſible, the breaking of a con. 
need ſtrain, at the foot of a page, becauſe of the inconveni- 
ence and loſs of time in turning the leaf, | | 
114. An arch over or under ſeveral notes, is called a He or 
ur; and ſhews that all the included notes belong to one ſyl- 
jable, in vocal muſic. The ſame mark, in inſtrumental mu- 
ſic, ſhews that the ſound mult be made to ſlide from one note 
to another, without any breaking off, or interruption ; fo as to 


imitate the voice as nearly as the nature of the inſtrument will 


admit. How this and other ſuch like effects are to be pro- 
duced on any particular inſtrument, may be learned from the 
inſtruction books which are compoſed expreſsly for that in- 
ſtrument; and ſtill better from the directions and examples 
of experienced maſters; but does not belong to this place: as 
we propoſe only to give the general Rudiments of the Art, 
which in ſome meaſure concern all ſorts of performers. We 
ſhall only obſerve, that a great part of the merit of all inſtru- 
mental performance conſiſts in a ſtriking imitation of the na- 
tural inflexions of the human voice ; and it is on this account 
that we often ſay, a maſterly performer makes his inſtrument 
ſpeak ; and thus it was ſaid 4 

that he made the violin ing, rather than play. 

There is indeed no other inſtrument as capable of this imi- 
tation as the violin; but then all others may ſafely be pro- 
nounced defective, in ſo far as they fall ſhort of it. 

This may ſerve to apologiſe for the frequent addreſſes we 


have hitherto made, and ſhall hereafter make, to the ſinger in 


particular; becauſe the human voice is the true ſtandard of all 


the late inimitable Sizr. Tartiui, 


Cnay, V. Of ceveral Marks and Terms relating to particular Passages, and to larger Sefions, 


muſic ; and he who knows how a paſſage ſhould be ſung, 
knows alſo how it ſhould ſound, when played ; and wants 
only to become ſo far 2 maſter of his inſtrutnent, as to be 
able to reduce his knowledge to pratice. 

The flaccats, which is marked by ſmall perpendicular 
daſhes over each note, is juſt the reyerſe of the ſlur; and ſhews 
that the notes mult be ſeparated more diſtinctly than ordinary. 

115. Forte, ſometimes wrote, by contraction, Fe. ſignifies 
ſtrong or loud. Piano, or Po. ſigniſes weak or ſoft. The 
ſuperlatives Fortifſimo and Pianiſſims are ſometimes uſed to de- 
note extreme loudneſs and ſoftneſs, reſpectively. Moderato, 
expreſſes the mean between theſe. | 5 

116. The ſhake or 7rill is marked by 1, put over a plain 
note : this is by far the fineſt grace in muſic, and generally 
coſts the performer the moſt pains to acquire it. It may, with 
ſufficient propriety, be called a quick alternate repercuſſion of 
two ſounds, whereof the lower is repreſented hy the note itſelf, 
and the upper is the next ſuperior degree of the ſcale, The 
linger, who would attain this capital qualification of executing 
a ſhake, mutt begin with ſounding two contiguous degrees of 
the ſcale alternately and //zwly, increaſing the quickneſs of 
ſucceſlion, as the voice grows more flexible: he mult be parti- 
cularly careful to let each ſound be clearly and diſtinctly heard, 
every time he recurs upon it; leit, by too much eagerneſs to 
arrive at a quick execution, he run the hazard of acquiring 
an indiſtinct and confuſed one; which is more properly /tar;- 
mering than ſinging. 785 PE 


Sometimes the note next below that marked with the trill is 


inſerted, juſt before the end of the ſhake, as ſhewn, Ex. 30, 


and then it is called a turned ſhake. At other times, none but 


the two principal notes are uſed, as in Exam. 31, and then 
it is called a plain ſhake. Sometimes the ſhake is not begun till 
one half of the note be ſung plain. Theſe and other ſuch va- 
rieties are generally left to the performer's choice, being all in- 


— 


diſcriminately marked in the ſame manner, except in leſſons © 
intended only for one particular kind of inſtrument ; where 


the ſeveral graces, proper fur that inſtrument, are ſpecified by 


ſeveral marks, eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe; and of which every 


different kind of initrument admits of a different collect: on. 
117. The occaſional inſertion of other notes beſides thoſe 
repreſented in the written muſic, when judicioufly managed, 
adds greatly to the ſpirit of a performance; but then, ſuch 
freedoms ought to be uſed with great diſcretion, and ſadom 
with any other view than that of imitating the natural inflexi- 
ons of the voice; if this be diſregarded, and a luxuriant fancy 
let looſe, the true deſign of the compoſer is ſure to be buried 
under a heap of extravagant flouriſhes and graces ; which are 


neither conſiſtent with the original deſign, nor with each 


other. 
In written muſic, and eſpecially in the vocal parts, we often 


find notes of a ſmaller ſize inſerted here and there, which are 


not to be reckoned in the time, for the bars are complete with- 
out them. Such a ſmall additional note is called an arpoggia- 
tura, which word. is derived from the Italian verb appoggrare, 
to lean or reſt upon, probably becauſe the voice ought to touch, 
and make ſome ſtay upon that ſound, in its paſſage from the 
preceding, to the following prixcipal note. Uhe apprggrature 
ſhould always be tied to one of the principal notes; and tho' 
we are not ſtrictly obliged to give it juſt the time which its fi- 
gure would require, yet whatever length of time 1s beſtowed 
upon it, mult be, as it were, borrowed from the principal note 
with which it is tied; ſo that the eppoggriatura and principal 
note, both taken together, may be no longer than the princi- 
pal note would be of itſelf. See Exam. 32. 5 

Theſe ſmall notes may be looked upon as the finiſhing 
touches of the compoſer, and the trueſt ſpecimens of fuch 
occaſional inſertions as are ſuitable to the genuine ſpirit of 


the piece. 


39. 
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118, Vocal muſic is diſtinguiſhed into Rec7tative and Air. 
The word Recitative comes from rec!tare, to recite or rehearſe; 
and expreiles a particular ſtyle of mulic, nearly related to the 
manner of ſpeaking, which may be called a kind of muſical 
declamation. | 

The chief difference between recitative anddeclamation, lies in 
the difference between a muſical tone and natural ſpeech, ob- 
ſerved in the former note to Art, 21. This ſort of mulic is 
wrote with as much regularity of time and meaſure, as any 0- 
ther; but yet the ſinger is more at liberty to tranſgreſs the 
ſrict rules of time, for the ſake of expreſſion. In general, the 
ſentiment ought to engage our attention, more than the muſic, 
in recitatives; and the mulic, more than the ſentiment in azrs. 

119. Symph:ny is a term applied only to certain kinds of in- 
ſtrumental muſic ; when this is interſperſed with vocal, the 
Parts belonging to cach are diſtinguiſhed by the words ſymphony 
and ſong, or Sy. and . placed at the beginning of each. An 
introductory or initial {ſympheny is called an Overture or 
prelude; and thoſe which are interſperſed with the ſong are 
Called [uteriudes. 

1:0. A Solo, is an air for cne ſingle part, or one part and a 
Paſs. A Duo, is for two parts with or without a Baſs: the 
diminutive Duets is the fame as a ſmall or ſhort Duo. A Trio, 
is {or three parts. A Chorus, is when ſeveral parts join toge- 
ther in full harmony. 1 

A MHinuel, is an air in briſk triple time, generally conſiſting 
of two parts, cach being repeated. It ought to begin with an 
accented note, 7. c. with the beginning of a meaſure, and to be 
wrote in the mood of triple quavers: we frequently write them 
in the triple of crotchets, winch makes no material difference, 
becauſe the name uf-if determines the quickneſs of the time. 

A Saraband, is much the ſame air as a minuet, but in a 
flower movement, | | 

A J, is a very quick and ſprightly air in triple time, and 


PART. J. 


generally in the dodecuple or nonuple of quavers; which of. 
ten moves by large intervals or leaps, and is therefore ſome- 
times called Saltarella, from ſaltare, to leap. 8 

A March, is a martial air in pretty briſk common time; and 
has its name from its uſe in military exerciſe. 

A Gavol, is an air in common time, always equally divided, 
and diſtinctly accented, and for the moſt part pretty quick. 

An Allemand, is in flow. common time. All theſe different 
airs generally conſiſt of two parts, each to be repeated, as was 
obſeryed of the minuet. | | 

A Muſette, is an air in a particular ſtyle, fo called from the 
French, une muſette, which is an inſtrument of the ſame ſpecies 
with our bag-pipe. Its movement is moderate, and moſt fre- 
quently in common time. | 

The names Hornpipe and Rigadion, belong to certain ſpecies 
of dances, to which the tunes are adapted. 

121. When a portion of muſie falls under no particular de- 
nomination expreſſive of the time and manner of performance, 
the Italians uſe other words for that purpoſe ; which being in 
ſome meaſure adopted by all civilized nations, are become a 
kind of univerſal language among muſicians. We here ſubjoin 
a ſpecimen of ſuch as firſt occurred, ranked in alphabetical or- 
der; acknowledging at the ſame time that there are ſeveral pur- 
poſely omitted, which relate to particular inſtruments only; 
and there may, very probably, be others overlooked, of equal uſe 
with ſome of theſe: for, in truth, the Italians freely make uſe 
of any word which ſeems molt ſuitable for their purpole ; and 
almoſt every new author introduces new ters of his own, ſo 
that the half of the Italian language wonld ſcarce be too much, 
for a muſician to underitand, in refèrene c his own art. 


Adagio, g. d. at leiſure, expreſſes a ſiow, eaſy movement. 
When twice repeated, thus, Adagio Adagio, it expreſſes a 
very flow movement. 


Cray. V. 


Ad libitum, [Latin,]-at pleaſure. Theſe words placed at the 
beginning of certain ſtrains, ſignify that the time may be 
made quicker or ſlower, equal or unequal, at the performer's 
diſcretion. ü e 
Aﬀettusſo, affectionately. A moderate movement, with fre- 
quent ſwells and ſoftenings. ; 
Allegro, gay. A pretty briſk and ſprightly movement. The 
diminutive Allegretto is leſs gay and ſprightly, and there- 
fore not quite ſo briſk a movement, as allegra. 
Amoroſo, amorous. Nearly the ſame as affettusſo. 
Andante, walking. A regular, diſtin, and moderate move- 
ment. The diminutive an4antin9 is ſomewhat quicker 


than andante, as if it were to be meaſured by a little min- 


cing ſlep. 


Andante allegro. A regular, diſtin, and pretty briſk move- 


ment. A diſtin& allegra. 


Ani mato, bold. A pretty briſk movement, with a firm and 


bold manner: a bold allegrs. 

Ariſe, airy. A ſtyle and manner reſembling ſinging. 

Ai, enough. As Aſui allegro, ſingities a ſufficient degree 
of briſkneſs, but not too much. | 


Brillante, brilliant. A pretty briſk movement with a pleaſant. 


and jocund manner: a mirthful allegre. 

Brio, vivacity. See Con. | 

Cantabile, that may be ſung. Nearly the ſame as arigſo. 

Cen, with. As con Ir or con ſpirits, with ſpirit ; con dolce 
maniere, in a ſweet, agreeable manner; con diligenza, with 
care and exactiff(s ; Fu furia, with fury, or in a violent 
and rapid manner. 8 | 

Creſcendo, increaſivs This word following piano, or pre- 
ceding forte, ſhews that the ſound muſt increaſe and grow 


gradually ſtronger. 
Diligenza, care. See Con. 
Dolce, ſweet. See Con. 
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E, or ed, or et, and. As dol:e e piano, ſweet and ſoft. An- 
dante ed affettusfo, regular, diſtin& and affectionate. 

Ecco, echo. The repetition of ſome part of a ſtrain, in a 
ſoft manner, imitating a natural echo, TIT | 


Furia, fury. See Cen. | 
Fine, or il fine, the end, This is ſometimes uſed inſtead of 


the character called a Cloſe. | 


Gratioſo, graceful. A moderate movement, nearly the ſame, 


but not ſo pathetic, as affeitueſo. , 


Grave, grave. A flow and folemn manner. Some authors 


define it a movement, flower than adagio; others, a de- 
gree quicker than adagioa; but it ought, probably, to 


be conſidered rather as a particular manner than a mood 


of time, 
Languente, or Languido, languiſhing. A ſlow plaintive manner, 
Largo, large, or ample. A flow movement. There are 
different explanations given of this word. Some will have 
it, a large, and frequently, unreſtricted meaſure, ſlower 
than adagio ;. others, more conformably to its modern ac- 
ceptation, define it, a ſlow andante; but not ſo flow as 


adagio: and in this ſenſe large, compared with andante, 


3s like an ample ſtride, compared with an ordinary ſtep, 


The diminutive Larghezto, is ſinaller, or leſs ample ; and 


therefore denotes a movement ſomething quicker, 
Lento, ſlow. A movement nearly the ſame as largo. 
Ma, but. | ; 
Maeſtiſo, or Marſtusſo, majeſtic, A ſlow movement, with 
a bold and emphatical manner. 
Men, or Mena, leſs. As men forte, leſs ſtrong, or not ſo 
loud; men allegro, leſs gay. 
Mezzo, half. As mezzo forte, a middling degree of ſtrength. 
Moderato, moderate. This word is often put to expreſs a 
moderate degree of any quality; as allzgro moderato, mo- 
derately gay. 
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Non, not. | 5 

Piu, more. As piu piano, or P. P. more ſoft; piu allegro, 
more gay. 

Peco, or un Poco, a little. As un poco allegro, a little gay; 
meaning much the ſame as alle greito. Un poco piu, and un 
poco mn, expreſs a little more, and a little Jeſs, that is, 
an increaſe and diminution of any quality, to which theſe 

Words are prefixed, 

Prefs, quick. A quick movement. The ſuperlative Pre/- 
tiſſimo denotes a very quick movement. 

Rondo, or Rondeau, | French, ] a piece which concludes with 
a repetition of the firit part. 

Senga, without. As ſenza Viclinm, without violins. 

Sicilianu, Sicilian ; of or belonging to Sicily. A particular 
air in triple time, wrote in the ſame mood as our Jig ; but 
much ſlower and better adapted for ſinging. 

S$tentat?, painful. A forced ſtraining manner; expreſlive of 
the crying of a perſon in pain. 

Tards, lazy. A flow, and ſeemingly idle, or negligent 
manner. | 

Tenge, time. A t mo, or a tempo giuſto, placed after a re- 
citative, or Other free and irregular piece, denotes that the 
time mult be juſtly kept in the part which follows. A 
tempo erdinario, placed at the beginning of a piece, of a 
well known ſtile and movement, ſhews that it is to be 
performed in the ordinary and accuſtomed time. Tempo 
ar Minvetto di Gavitta, etc. denote that the following part 
is to be performed in minuet time, in gavot time, efc.; 
though it be not properly a minuet, gavot, e.: becauſe 
not reſtricted to the particular length of ſtrains, and the 
repetitions which charaReriſe theſe airs. 

Timoreſe, timorous. A faint and trembling manner; expreſ- 
ſive of ſear. | | 


Toppo. too much. As Allegra ma non troppo, gay, but not 


too much ſo. | 
Tutti, all. This word is often placed after a Solo, or other 
piece, for certain detached parts; and ſhews that all the 
parts are to join in what follows, | 
Vigoroſo, vigorous. A bold and firm manner, expreſſing re- 
ſolution and fortitude. 88 é 
Vivace, lively. A lively and ſpirited manner; near the ſame, 
but not quite ſo briſk a movement, as allegro. 


122. From this ſpecimen it will eaſily be obſerved, that the 
greateſt part of theſe words rather denote the particular expreſ- 


fon, or manner of performance, than the movement, or quick- 


neſs of time: and indeed it would be to no purpoſe to attempt 
to ſeparate theſe two particulars of expreſſion and movement; 
becauſe the chief uſe of different movements is only to heighten 
the different expreſſions. 

123. There may be pieces of muſic, as there are pictures, 
which are, ſimply, fine and pretty, without aiming directly at 
any particular expreſſion; and among this claſs, it is to be 
feared, too many of our inſtrumental pieces may be juſtly 
ranked, | | 

To give a better idea of the comparative degrees of move- 
ment, denoted by thoſe words which chiefly relate to the time, 
the following liſt may be of ſervice ; where the {loweſt move- 
ment 1s placed uppermoſt, and the others are gradually quicker, 
to the bottom. | 

Adagio Adagio, very flow, 
Adagio. 

Largo, or Lento. 
'Larghetto, 

Andante. 
Andantino. 


— 
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Allegretto, or Poco Allegro, or Vivace. 
8 | | 
Preſto. | 
Preſtiſſims, very quick.“ 


124. The following titles of entire pieces deſerve to be 
taken notice of, before we finiſh this chapter. 


A Sonata, or Suonata, is a piece of muſic for inſtruments 


only. The name is taken from ſuanare, to ſound; intimating 
that it is a ſucceſſion of ſounds only, in contra- diſtinction to 
a Cantata, which is a piece ſet to words, and therefore to be 
ſung ; from cantare, to ſing. 

Both theſe titles are, by cuſtom, appropriated to ſuch pieces 
as are of a conſiderable length, and contain a variety of differs 
ent movements; the thorter pieces are called tunes and ſongs, 
reſpectively. | 

A Motetto, is much the ſame, in church muſic, as a cantata 
in the moral kind. Our anthems generally belong to this claſs. 

An Opera, literally ſignifies a work, or labor; but is applied 
by way of eminence, to muſical entertainments of the drama- 
tic kind. An opera is a dramatic poem, ſet to mulic, and ex- 
hibited on the ſtage, by ſeveral performers, who perſonate the 
characters of the drama, ES, 

A Burletta, is a comic opera, The word ſignifies a bur- 
leſque, or jocund performance. | 

An Oratorio, is a kind of ſpiritual opera. The muſic is ina 
ſtile ſuitable for religious purpoſes, and the ſubje& taken from 
ſome part of the ſcripture hiltory, 

A Concerts, is a grand piece of harmony, employing ſeveral 
inſtruments, and generally of feveral different kinds. Among 
theſe, there ought to be one principal part, to engage the hear- 
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er's attention more particularly, white the others ſerve only to 
fill up the harmony. The inſtrument for which this part is 
adapted, is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet concertino, and the reſt 
are called cencertanti. As Vidlins concertins, the firſt or princi- 
pal violin: Flauto concertante, the accompanying flute. 

A Voluntary, is a piece of muſic not reſtricted to any fixed 
length of ſtrains, or ſimilarity of phraſes, like other regular 
compoſitions; but is, as it were, an extempare flight of the 
performer's fancy; and is therefore called by the Italians Pan- 
taſia, a fancy; Capricio, a caprice or whim ; Ricercata, a ſearch- 
ing or f-eling for ſomething ; Taſtatura, an eſſay or trial, etc. 
A Serenata, or ſerenade, is a title given to nocturnal mu- 
ſic, performed in the open air, near to ſome perſon's door or 
window, whom the performers have a mind to entertain with 
an unexpe ed concert, | EE ; 55 ' 

A Fugue, is a piece of muſic for ſeyeral parts; ſo called 
from fuga, a flight, or running away ; becauſe, after one lead- 
ing part has begun, and proceeded ſome length with a ſtrain, 
other parts ſucceſſively begin the ſame; and as it were, fall in 


behind, and purſue the leading part, which continues to flee 


before them at a certain diſtance. 

The following part ſometimes takes the very ſame pitch 
wherewith the leading part began; ſometimes an octave be- 
low, or above it; and ſometimes a fifth, or fourth below, or 
above it; and hence ariſe the diſtinctions of fugue in the uni- 
ſon, in the octave below, or above; or in the fifth, or fourth 
below, or above. 

A Cannon, is a ſelf- returning fugue ; where each part ſue- 


cellively re-commences at the beginning, as often as the per- 


formers pleaſe; ſo that the parts purſue each other, at ſtated 
diſtances, in an endleſs round. ; 


* The celebrated Mr. Ronſſ-au, of Geneva, in the muſical articles of the French Enc clopedie, ſays, that the Italians have eſtabliſhed the four words, adag io, an- 
dante, allegro, and preſto, for expreiling four principal degrees of Nlowneſs and quickneſs in mulic, We have kept cloſe to his explanation in this reſpect, admits 


ting the word largo, as a ſpecies of andantc. 
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No more but the leading part of theſe pieces is ordinarily 
wrote, affixing a certain mark, as a double bar, or a pointed 
.S* where each of the following parts is to fall in: theſe 


marks are properly the canmi, or rules of performance; and 


hence the name canon came to be appropriated to this ſort of 
compoſitions. 8 | 
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1 HE nature and effects of harmonical conſo- 

icle 125. nances muſt be in ſome degree underſtood, 
before we can properly proceed to explain the affinity of cer- 
tain natural ſcales, and the origin of the flat ſeries. 


A chord, is a combination of various muſical ſounds, heard 


together. When the ſeveral ſounds mix and unite, in a man- 
ner agreeable to the hearer, it is called a conſonance, or conſonant 
chord ; when they do not unite, but ſeparately diſtra& the at- 
tention of the ear, it is called a dif/;nance, or diſſonant chord. 
126. The moſt perfect conſonances are the octaves, as ob- 
ſerved Art. 15. The ſingle octave and its replicates, viz. 


double oRave, triple octave, etc. have each their peculiarities, 


which ought not to be overlooked. | 

When the two terms of the ſingle octave are ſounded come 
pletely true, the upper term unites ſo perfectly with the low- 
er, that the ear is ſenſible of nothing more than the ſound of 
the lower term, made louder and fuller, by the concurrence of 
the upper term. : 

The caſe is different with the double octave, or the octave 
of the octave. Here the upper term will be heard diſtinctly, 
as well as the lower, and the ear is abundantly ſenſible of two 
ſounds; but at the ſame time, they are ſo perfectly like to each 
other, that we can attend to both without any difficulty or 
diſtraction, ' 


red together, without the interpoſition of ſome other ſound 


The terms of the triple octave are not ſo eaſy to be compa- 


between them. The triple octave is too large an interval to 


be conceived undivided : and much more the quadruple, and 
the other ſtill more diſtant replicates of the octave. 

127. Along with the double octave, the-ſingle octave may 
be joined, and alſo the fifth above the ſingle octave, and the 
greater third above the double octave, without cauſing any 
diſtraction; and theſe five ſounds properly conſtitute what is 
called the perfect chord. The loweit term is called the funda- 
mental, and the others are called Harmonics. 

In order to repreſent the ſounds of this chord, and others 
which we ſhall have to deſcribe, we ſhall reſume the notation 
eſtabliſhed in Chap. III. where the ſounds were expreſſed by 
letters, and three ſeveral octaves diſtinguiſhed by Roman ca- 
pitals, Roman ſmall, and Italic ſmall, thus | 


IT *A*®BC*#D*#EF*G#a*#be*d*ef*g*ag®} 37% fe, 
Agreeable to this notation, the perfect chord of the fundamental C 
is C — — — — C——g — „%. 
And that of the fundamental T is 
| The perfect chord of F F is 
and ſo of others; 
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128. The intervals of muſical chords are often named by 
counting them all upward from the loweſt ſound, incluſive ; 
and thus, the fifth, above the ſingle octave, is often called a 
twelfth ; the double octave, a fifteenth; and the greater third 
above the double octave, a greater ſeventeeth ; as will be found 
by counting upward from the fundamental ſcund, in the ſame 
manner as we formerly did from the key, in Chap. I. and IE. 
It may be uſeful to obſerve, that in this way of naming in- 
tervals, the ordinal number which expreſſes any ral interval, 
is always 4% by one than the ſum of the two numbers which ex- 
preſs any two partial intervals which together make up the 
totul. 
from C to c, and the fifth from c to g, conſtitute only a 
twelfth from C to g; but the ſum of 8 and 5; is 13. Again the 
double oQave is only a fifteenth; but 8 and 8 make 16; the 
fifteenth and third is only a ſeventeenth ; but 15 and 3 make 
18 and to deſcend to ſmaller numbers, a fifth and fourth, or à 
ſixth and third, or a ſeventh and ſecond, make an octave; 
two fourths, or a fifth and third, or a ſixth and ſecond, make a 
ſeventh ; a fourth and third, or a fifth and ſecond, make a ſixth; 
two thirds, or a fourth and ſecond, make a fifth; a third and 
fecond, make a fourth ; and two ſeconds, make a third. In 
all theſe inſtances the ſum of the names of the two partial in- 
tervals, is ene more than the name of the total interval, oc- 
caſioned by our including both extremes in the name of every 
interval, ſo that there is a middle term twice taken in, when 
we name two contiguous intervals, and only once when we 


name the two together, | 

If a total interval be divided into three parts, the number 
which expreſſes the total will be 1% by tuo, than the ſum of 
tie numbers which expreſs the partial intervals; and that be- 
cauſe there are two middle terms, each twice taken in, in the 
names of the partial intervals, and only once in that of the to- 


tal. Thus C to D is a ſecond, D to F is a third, and F to b 1 


Thus in the above chords, the octave, or eighth, as 


twelfth. 
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is a fourth, and the total C to b is only a ſeventh : whereas 2 
and 3 and 4 make 9. The ſame is to be obſerved of all other 
intervals, when named in this manner. 


— 


129. The number of degrees, or ſteps of the ſcale, con- 
tained in any interval, is always 4% by one, than the name of 


the interval: thus a ſecond contains only one ſtep ; a third 
contains two ſteps ; a fourth three ſteps ; a fifth four ſteps; a 
ſixth five ſteps; a ſeventh ſix ſteps; and an octave ſeven 
ſteps of the ſcale. In this way of conceiving intervals, the 
ſum of the numbers of ſteps contained in all the partial inter- 
vals, is juſt equal to the number of ſteps contained in the total 
interval, and as the name of the interval made I /i by one is al- 
ways the number of ſteps contained in it, ſo, on the contrary, 
the number of ſteps mae greater by one is always the name, 
For inſtance, an oRave contains ſeven ſteps, and a fifth con- 
tains four ſteps ; therefore the interval of an octave and fifth 
contains ſeven and four, that is eleven ſteps, and is called a 
Two octaves contain twice ſeven, that is fourteen 
ſteps ; and the double oftave is called a fifteenth, Two oc- 
taves and a third contain fourteen and two, that is ſixteen ſteps, 
and the interval is called a feventeenth. Two octaves and a 
fifth contain fourteen and four, that is eighteen ſteps, and the 
interval is called a nineteenth, The triple octave contains 
three times ſeven, or twenty-one ſteps, and is called a twen- 
ty-ſecond ; and ſo of all the reſt. | 

130. Muſicians alſo diſtinguiſh the ſounds. of the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third octave above any fundamental, by the epithets 


fingle, double, and triple reſpectively, annexed. to the degree of 


the natural ſcale: thus, the G, which is next above C, is 
called its ſingle fifth; the g, in the ſecond octave above, is a 
double fifth; and the g, in the third octave, is a triple fifth to 
the fundamental C. | | 

This is the moſt conciſe and intelligible way of expreſſing 
large intervals, and therefore we ſhall, hereafter, chietly make 
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uſe of it. The reader is deſired to obſerve, that the word dou- 
ble or triple, when thus applied to any degree of the ſcale, ex- 


cept the octave, does not mean an interval of a double or triple 


ſize, but it means a replicate of ſuch a degree in the ſe:ond 
or third cfave, above Thus a double fifth is not an interval 
containing two ſingle fifths, as from C to d; for this is pro- 
perly a ninth, or a double ſecond: and thus a triple third is 
not the interval of three contiguous thirds, as from C to b; 
for this is properly a ſeventh, but it is a replicate of the third, 
in the third octave above. | 
According to this way of naming the large intervals, the 

perfect chord to any fundamental conſiſts of its ſingle octave, 
double fifth, double oQave, and triple greater third. 5 

131. In the formation af this chord to any fundamental, it 
is to be obſerved that the fifth and greater third mult always be 
ferſect; by which we mean, that they muſt always be ſuch as 
would take place in the natural ſcale of the fundamental, con- 
ſidered as a key note: and in truth, this perfect chord never 
takes place, in the harmony of a ſharp ſeries, but either upon 
the princiral key, or upon a note which can be conſidered as 
an eccaſianal, or new key for the time, viz, the fifth or feurth 
of the ſcale, as was hinted in the firſt note to Art. 31. In 
the harmony of a flat ſeries its uſe is ouly accidental, as will 
be ſhewn hereafter. | 

Tf the learner has well digeſted the formation of the ſeveral 
natural ſcales, as explained Chap. III. he will be able readily to 
determine the perſect chord of any note in the ſyſtem, by con- 
ſidering that note as a key, and applying the ſame fifth and third, 
V hichnaturally belong to it as ſuch. For inſtance, in the chords 


of C, T, ard F F, repreſented above, Art. 127, the ſounds are 


the ſame which exXilt :.5 thirds and fifths in the ſcales of theſe ſun- 
damentals, according to the ſcheme Art. 48: and, by the ſame 
rule, the fundamental D, will take a, for its double fitth, and 
IA for its triple third; according to the third ſcale Art. 48: 


PART 1, 


and the fundamental E, will take b, for its double fifth, and 
g X for its triple third, according to the fifth ſcale of the ſame 
ſcheme. | g 

132. This chord is very eaſily produced, in its full form, upon 
an organ, or any other key'd inſtrument, and if ail the ſounds 
be perfectly right tuned, and ſtruck jult at the ſame inſtant, a 


hearer can ſcarcely imagine the whole chord to be any more than 


one ſingle ſound, of a remarkably full and 5% kind. If the 
ſeveral ſounds be introduced one after another, beginning with 
the loweſt, or fundamental, and proceeding upward, one may 
plainly perceive every ſucceſſive ſound, as it were, ertcring and 
uniting with the fundamental; which ſeems only to grow fuller 
and bold r, by every addition. This experiment is no leſs in- 

ſtructive than entertaining. . | | 

133. The ſounds of this perfect chord may be arranged in 
ſeveral other different ways, or ſome of them may be left out, 
and yet ſtill the ſame effect produced, but in a more imperfect 
manner : for there is no other way in which the ſounds can be 
arranged, to produce ſo complete and ſo perfect a conſor.ance 
as that already deſcribed. 

The leaving out of ſome of the ſounds belonging to a chord, 
is called omiſſian, or retrenchment ; and the placing one of the 
harmonics in the baſs, inſtead of the fundamental, is called in- 
verſion of a chord. 5 

134. As the full perfect chord conſiſts of five ſounds, it is 
plain that when fewer than five parts are ſet together, ſome 
omiſſions become neceſſary : and, in order to avoid diſtant lcaps, 
and to give each part a more gradual a:d eaſy ſucceſſion, as 
well as to give a greater variety to the harmony, feveral diffe- 
rent arrangements and inverſions of the ſame chord are not only 
allowable, but are alſo preferable to a conſecution of choids all 
equally full and perfect. 

125. In regard to the different arrangements, which we may 
call diſlacutions, it is always eſteemed a ſpecies of the perfect 
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chord of any note, if its perfect third, fifth, and octave be join- 


ed with it, in any poſition ; whether any or all of theſe three 
be taken in the ſingle, or double, or triple octave above the fun- 


damental, and which ſoever of them be uppermoſt : but, in 
general, the further we depart from the diſpoſition of the moſt 


perfect of this or any other kind of chord, the greater imper- 
tection is thereby introduced. In every poſition where the fun- 


damental note is in the baſs, the chord is denominated ered. 


130. In regard to emfins, we have to obſerve, that not on- 
ly one or two of the notes of this chord may be wanting, but 
they may all be wanting except one, and yet {till the ſame idea 
conceived by the hearer, as if they were all joined together; e- 


ſpecially if the hearer be accuſtomed to harmony, and have con- 


tracted a kind of acquaintance with the proper ſucceſſions of 


chords of which it conſiſts; for, daily experience teſtifies, that 
by an acquited familiarity with the ſucceſſions of harmony, a 
ſkilful perſon becomes able to ſupply the proper accompany= { 
. ments in imagination, when only one part is heard, if the pal- 


ſages be not very uncommon or unnatural, 
137. Ihere is ſomething in the very nature of muſical ſounds 


which contributes ſome athi{tance to the imagination in this 


matter. Every muſical found which we call ſingle, becauſe 
produced by one ſtring, or one pipe, or one bell, &c. is, real- 
ly and intrinfically a kind of chord, or combination of ſeveral 
ſounds, uniting under the idea of one fundamental, by which 
we eſtimate the tone or pitch of the whole. 

Theſe combinations ate very remarkable in the ſounds of large 


. bells, eſpecially for a little time immediately after the ſtroke is 


given, and if the hearer he near the bell. The ſound is at firſt 


à perfect confuſion of tones, and whatever particular tone we 
have previouſly eſtimated and ſet our attention upon, we are al- 


moſt ſure to find ſomething like it among the conſonances of a 
bell; and if it do not occur to us alter the firſt ſtroke, it may 
poſſibly be found aſter a ſecond or third; for it inay be oblerv- 
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ed, that not only different bells have their ſounds differently 
compounded, but alſo the ſame bell, when ſtruck ſeveral 
times, often yields ſeveral different combinations of tones, 
although the ſame fundamental {till prevails. 

If a ſounding body of any kind be ſuſpended in a ſtring, and 
the ſtring applied to our ear, with qne hand, and the body 
{truck upon with the other hand, we can perceive not only a re- 
markably loud found, but alſo a very ſurprizing combination of 
various tones in a ſtnall rod of iron, or a piece of thick wire, in a, 
flat piece of braſs, or other metal, and in numberleſs things, 
which, if {truck upon, without ſome ſuch device, would yield no 
diſtinguithable tone at all. Experiments of this kind lie in eve- 
ry one's power, without any troubleſome apparatus. All we 
would infer from ſuch trials, at preſent, is, that although the 
harmonics, belonging to the perfect chord of any ſound, be ge- 
nerallh, if not univerſally, predominant among its natural con- 
onances, when examined in this manner, yet there are not 
wanting other ſounds to coincide with, and aſſiſt our imagina- 
tion, in caſe we have occaſion to regard the total ſound, not as a 
fundamental, but as one of the harmonics of ſome other funda- 
mental. Thus when we attend to the third of a natural ſcale, 
and conſider it as an harmonic to the key as fundamental, we 
either find ſomething to induce us to join, or at leait we find 
nothing to hinder us from joining along with it, its leſs third 
above, and its ſixth, inſtead of a greater third, and fifth: ſo that 
when E occurs in the key of C, we naturally join it, or imagine 
it to be joined, with G and c rather than G & and b, which laſt 
are its perfect chord. If we have begun with the key of C, the 


remembrance of that key, and the ſcale dependent upon it, will 


not ſuffer us to uſe any ſound remarkably different from thoſe 
which exilt in that ſcale, ſo that we cannot admit G & without 
relinquiſhing, in ſome meaſure, the key of C; and rather tian 
do this, we chuſe to give E a chord, borrowed from the perfect 
chord of C, by inverlion, In the ſame manner we ſometimes, 
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in the key of C, give G, which is the fifth, a chord borrowed 
from the perfe& chord of C by inverſions ; but G can take its 
own perfect chord, without employing any note foreign to 
the key of C, and the ſame may be ſaid of F, as appears in 
the ſcheme, Art. 127. 

138. The chords borrowed from the perfe& by inverſion, 


when the third or fifth is placed in the baſs, are called inverted 


chords, and have their intervals alſo counted from the baſs note: 
and hence ariſes the chord of the ſixth and third, called ſimply 
the ſixth; and the chord of the ſixth and fourth : the former 
of theſe exiſting upon the third, and the latter upon the fifth 
of the fundamental as baſs. 


Thus, from the perfect chord of C, viz, C=E—G— c 


which we count 1—3—5——8 
ariſes the chord of the ſixth on E, viz. E— 6 — 

which we count I —3Z——b6 
and that of ſixth and fourth on G, viz. G— —c—e 

which we count | 1— —4—6 


T heſe inverted chords are juſtly eſteemed imperfect repre- 
ſentations of the fundamental chord, but ſtill they are repre- 
ſentations of it. The chord of the ſixth is beſt when the 
ſounds are neareſt to each other, in the ſame order as the 
ſtand above; but they may be farther diſtant. That of the 
ſixth and fourth is better, when the fourth ſound, which re- 
preſents the fundamental, is carried an octave higher, and fo 


made a double fourth to the baſs note. 


It is obſervable, that in all poſitions of this perfect chord, 
whether erect or inverted, the note which makes the third, at- 
tracts our attention more than that which makes the fifth to 
the fundamental found. 

139. There 1s another ſpecies of chord which takes a leſs 
third inſtead of a greater, and is alſo denominated perfect, be- 


cauſe it may be ſo introduced, and ſo circumſtanced, as to 
leave nothing for the hearer to expect after it. 

This is called the yu perfect chord, and gives riſe to the flat 
ſeries. We ſhall, for brevity's ſake, uſe the freedom to de- 
note this chord by the characters h P, and the other by the 
character P ſimply, or rather xP, to prevent miſtakes, | 

The b P chord takes place upon the ſixth, or ſecond, or 
third of the natural ſcale, without cauſing any remarkable al- 
terations: for thefe three have a leſs third, and a perfect 
fifth among the ſounds of the ſcale. : 

140. It may be obſerved of the h P chord, that it is more 
perfect when the third to the fundamental is covered by ſome 


higher ſound; if the third be placed in the baſs, by inverſion, 


it is ſtill equally good: but yet, in every poſition, the leſs 
third, in ſo far as we attend to it, cauſes a kind of diſtraction, 
and is an abatement to the perfed ion of the chord; fo that the 
trueſt perfection of this chord, is to omit the leſs third altoge- 
ther, and take in only the fundamental, and its octaves and 
fifth. 


Thus, the h chord of A may be 


A 
or it may be C — — 2— —e— 4 
or beſt of all, A — 


The order of this hP chord may be varied ſeveral other 


ways, and diſlocations, omiſſions, and inverſions practiſed 


much the ſame as with the & P chord, and yet ſtill the 
ſame effect produced, in ſome degree. 

141. There is an eſſential difference between the & P and the 
h P chords, in all poſitions. The x P chord, and all its deri- 
vatives are bold and commanding, the h P, and its derivatives 
are dejected and plaintive. The greater third of the & P is a 
ſound which attracts our attention, but the leſs third of the þP 
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is a kind of diſregarded, or 1% ſound in all ſituations; and our 


attention is rather turned upon the fifth in its ſtead. Further, 


the third of the & P chord is a ſupplicative tone; but the third 
of the h P chord is heavy and ſpiritleſs. = N 
142. In either kind of perfect chord, the ſounds unite 
better, and the effect is more ſatisfactory and concluſive, when 
the fundamental is rather fronger, or more diſtinguiſbable than 
the others: and the unity of the whole is deſtroyed, when the 
third or fifth attracts too much of our attention. | 
The joining of the octaves to any ſound renders it fronger, 
and therefore the perfe& chord is beſt when the upper oQaves 


of the fundamental ſound are heard along with it, as repreſent- 


ed, Art. 127 and 140. But the joining octaves with the third 
or fifth, which the muſicians call doubling of theſe notes, is an 
abatement to the perfection of a chord. tO 
The reaſon is this: It is one neceſſary property of a ſatisfac- 
tory and concluſive chord, that the third and fifth be conceiy- 
ed, only, as proceeding from and ſerving to fortify the natu- 
ral conſonances of the fundamental; and therefore they ought 
not to be ſo ſtrong, or ſo diſtinguiſhable as the fundamental. 
The artiſts ſay, very juſtly, that the doubling of the third or 
fifth takes off their dependence upon the fundamental. 5 
Of the two, it is commonly better to double the fifth than 
the third of a perfect chord; becauſe the fifth has a more near 
relation to, and is more r among, the natural conſonan- 
ces of the fundamental: the third of a h P chord, eſpecially, 
cannot be doubled without diſtracting the hearer's attention 
from the fundamental, and fixing it too much on the ſame 
third; which, as we have ſaid above, ought to be a diſregard- 


ed 4% found. 


ben ws ſpeak thus of doubling ſounds, it ought to be un- 
derſtood only in reſpect to ſounds of equal ſtrength, or nearly 
ſo; for, as to ſounds much weaker, they paſs unregarded; and 
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it is the ſame thing in effect whether they he there or not. 

Thus, a few women's voices may join with the tenor of a chureh 

tune in the oAave above, by which every note of the tenor will 

be doubled in reality, and yet, if the men's voices be conſider- 

ably ſtronger, the harmony is not ny hurt: and thus, in 
Ic 


the compound {tops of an organ or harpſichord, every note of 
a full chord is accompanied by its upper octave, and frequent» 
ly others of the harmonics of its own perfect chord, and yet, 
theſe being in due ſubordination as to ſtrength, do not at, all 
confuſe or diſtract the hearer, | xo 
143. Although the doubling of the harmonics of à chord, 2s 
above, partly ſubverts the natural order of the conſonance, yet 
that does not hinder ſuch chords from taking place, and be- 
ing of the greateſt uſe in harmony, but then they are ro be ad- 
mitted as mediai, and not as final or concluſive chords ; becauſe 
there is always an expectation of ſomething more ſarisfaRto 
to follow; and it is as neceſſary to keep up the expeRation of 
the ear in the middle of a piece, as to put an end to it at the 
concluſion. | 2 | 
What is here ſaid of the ſounds of a chord, made 22 
by being doubled, is equally true in regard to ſounds, when 
louder than the reſt, though not doubled : ſo that the ear is 
not ſatisfied if the third or fifth of a chord be louder than the 
fundamental. | BOT | 
144. Some ſounds of a chord are more diſtinguiſhable then o- 
thers, by their //uation. Thus our attention is carried either 
to the loweſt or the higheſt ſound which exiſts in a chord, ra- 
ther than any of thoſe which lie, as it were, concealed in the 
middle. We expect to find the fundamental Joweſt, and the har» 
monics, as hinted above, fortifying the natural conſonances of 
the fundamental: but when this is not the caſ?, as in inverted 
chords, it is beſt to have the octave of the fundamental higheſt, 
that the hearer, being diſappointed of it below, may yet find it 
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above; and it is for this reaſon, with the concurrent teſtimo- 


ny of experience, that we pronounce the inverted chords bet- 
ter, as deſcribed, Art. 138. | 

Hence alſo it is expreſsly forbidden to place the octave to 
the baſs note of an inverted chord uppermoſt; except in paſ- 
fages where it would be no detriment to the harmony to conſi- 
der that baſs as being itſelf a fundamental. _ 

All inverted chords may juſtly be eſteemed medial; for how- 
ſoever our attention may be carried to this or the other upper 


| ſound, through the courſe of a tune, it is ſure to fall upon the 


baſs at the end. See Art. 6r. If ſome pieces of muſic end with 
the chord of the ſixth upon the third of the key as baſs, it is a 
licence allowed in adapting muſic to certain imperfect inſtru- 
ments, ſuch as the Trumpet and, French horn; and is toler- 
ated only through cuſtom, but is unſatisfactory to all who are 
not accuſtomed with it. | | 

145. Some ſounds are alſo rendered more diſtinguiſbable bv 
the ſucceſſion in which they occur: but this mult be poltponed 
till we come to conſider chords in ſucceſſion. We ſpeak, at 
preſent, only of chords ſingly conſidered. , 


In Exam. 33, Plate III. the chord of G is drawn out upon 


the treble and baſs ſtaves, in feveral different arrangements, 
for the convenience of ſuch as have practiced upon a key'd in- 


ſtrument, and of conſequence can more readily ſtrike the chords, 


when repreſented in this manner, than by the letters as above. 
This chord of G may ſerve as a ſpecimen of all the & P fort. 
Exam. 34, repreſents ſeveral arrangements cf the chord of 
A, in the ſame manner, as a ſpecimen of all the pg, P fort. 
Theſe chords are diſtinguiſhed into final and media!, agreeable 
to the preceeding obſervations. Many more of each claſs 
might be added, but theſe may ſerve to evidence both the truth 


and the importance of ſuch obſervations ; which, till of late, 


have been too much negleRed, even by the moſt ſkilful wri- 
ters on this ſubject. | 
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146. Annotations to Exam. 33, and 34. 
Theſe examples are divided into bars, marked with the let- 
ters H, I, K, L. M, for the ſake of reference. 
The firſt chord of G, in the firſt bar H, is the ſame with 


thoſe deſcribed Art. 127; conſiſting of the fundamental, and 


irs ſingle octave, double fifth, double cave, and triple greater 
third. In the ſecond chord, the ſingle octave of the fundamen- 
tal is omitted. In the third chord, the fifth is alſo omitted: 
and the fourth and laſt chord, in this bar, wants the fifth, and 
both the octaves of the fundamental; and the greater thiid on- 
ly remains joined with the fundamental ſound. 

If theſe four chords be ſtruck ſucceſſively, in the order they 
ſtand, a hearer will plainly perceive a deficiency in the fulneſs 
of each ſucceeding chord, compared with that which went be- 
ſore it: there is a kind of breach occaſioned by the omiſſion of 
the intermediate notes of the chord, which renders the defective 
chords unfatisfa&ory to the ear, while we retain the impietlion 
of a more full and complete chord, which we have juſt before 
heard; but yet ſuch detective chords are abundantly ſatisfacto- 
ry and concluſive, when introduced after others which are 
equally defective. A full chord is neceſſary to conclude a full 
harmony; but a defective chord ought to conclude a detective 
and incomplete harmony. N 

The chords of A, in the bar H, differ from thoſe above in 
the diſpoſition of the ſounds; for, in theſe, the fifth takes the 
uppermoſt place, whereas the third is higheſt in thoſe; and in 
the omiſſions the third is here caſt out, and the fifth retained to 
the laſt; whereas there the fifth is caſt out, and the third je- 
tained: and in truth, if any reſemblance be found between the 
effects of the different ſounds of a & P, and thoſe of a h P chord, 
we muſt compare the third of a & P chord with the fifth of a 
h P; and the fifth of a & P chord with the third of ah P; as will 
appear upon a careful examination and trial of theſe examples. 
Ihe bar I differs from the former, in both examples, only in 


— 


ed 


the order of the ſounds, the harmonics being depreſſed below 
the double octave of the fundamental. | 


The chords in the bar K, in both examples, may be juſtly 
eſteemed medial, on account of their imperfe&ion, although 
they are ered; the firſt of theſe is the whole chord brought 


down into the firſt octave above the fundamental, and in this 


ſituation the harmonics are too far depreſſed below their na- 
tural places. See Art. t35. The ſecond chords of this bar K 
have only one, and that the more allowable one of the karmo- 
nics, in this depreſſed ſituation : for it may be obſerved that the 
note which moſt naturally ſtands uppermoſt can leaſt he allowed 
to be placed next the fundamental; and therefore the fifth of a x 
P chord is more tolerable in this fituation, than the third would 
be; and the third of a h P is more tolerable than the fifth. 

The third and fourth chords of the bar K, have the fifth of 
the x P, and the third of the h F uppermoſt ; which circum- 
ſtance alone is enough to prevent them from being ſatisfactory. 
We ſhall ſhew the reaſon hereafter. | | 

The bar L conſiſts of chords of the ſixth, and the bar M of 
ſixth and fourths by inverſion. In all the different poſitions 
of theſe chords, it may be obſerved, that the doubling of the 
baſs note is avoided. See Art. 144. 

At N is repreſented a had chord, being as much as poſlib'e 
the reverſe of every thing which makes a chord goed: and thus 
much may ſerve for the learner's examination and amuſement 


at preſent. 


We have begun the article of conſonances with this ſhort 
ſurvey of the perfect chords, becauſe it is neceſſary to con- 
ceive, not only the compound ſounds of harmony, bur alſo 


every ſingle found in melody, as belonging to ſame perfect 
chord, in order to account for their various effects, and the 


preference due to ſome ſucceſſions of ſounds rather than o- 
thers; as will be better ſeen hereafter. | 
147. It is neceſſary to obſerve, in the mean time, that the 
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natural ſcale of any note affords ſix different chords, three of 
them being & P, vi. thoſe of the key, the fifth, and the fourth: 
and the other three being h P, vz. thoſe of the ſixth, and the 
ſecond, and the third: or, in other words, we have ſix notes 
in the natural ſcale, any of which may be conſtituted the funda- 
_— of a perfect chord, without relinquiſhing the principal 

ey. a 
To avoid achbiguity in ſpeaking of theſe chords, we ſhall di- 
ſtinguiſth the fundamental note of any chord by the letter Fan- 
nexed to it. The neceſlity of ſome diſtinction of this kind will 
appear, becauſe, as we have already ſeen, Art. 138, there is a 
chord called te chord of the fixth, ariſing from the perfect by 
inverſion, which is quite different from the perfect chord of the 


fixth, as fundamental: and the ſame ambiguity would happen 


in the names of other chords not yet ſpoke of unleſs the fun- 
damentai ſound be ſume way diſtinguithed. 

See now the following ſcheme of the perfe chords in the 
natural ſcale. | 


Of the key V. contains the K—3d—5. 
The x PSOt the 5th V. contains the 5th—7th—2d, 

Of the 4th F. contains the 4th—6th—K. 

Of the 6th V. contains the 6th—K—3d. 


The h PSOf the 2d f. contains the 2d—4th—6th. 
(Of the 3d F contains the gd—5th—7th. : 
We fay theſe chords contain theſe notes, reſpectively, by 
which we would be underſtood to mean, that theſe notes, not 
only in the order they ſtand here, but in any order, either erect 
or inverted, ſtill conſtitute the fame chord, though in different 
degrees of perfection, as ſhewn above. | 
148. The ſeventh of the ſcale is the only note which cannot 
have a perfect chord applied to it, becauſe it has not a perfect 
fifth in the ſcale: for it may be remarked, that the perfect fifth 
always contains four ſteps of the ſcale, three of which ſteps ate 
tones, and one 2 ſemitone ; but above the ſeventh we have firſt 
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a ſemitone, then two tones, and then another ſemitone, which 
brings us to a fifth, which is only two tones and two ſemi- 
tones above the ſeventh ; and this is called a falſe fifth, being a 
ſemitone leſs than the perfect fifth; and is a dance. 

The ſame concluſion follows from obſerving, that the per- 
fect fifth always contains a greater third and a leſs third, and 
that the greater third is ſituat<d below in the * P chord, and the 
leſs third is below in the h P chord, which makes the difference 
between the two forts of perſect chords; but that above the 
ſevehth, we have two leſs thirds contiguous to each other, viz. 
from the ſeventh to the ſecond, and from the ſecond to the 
fourth ; ſo that unleſs either the ſeventh be flattened, or the 

fourth ſharpened, the interval between theſe two will be a falſe 
fifth. Now, by flattening the ſeventh, we make it capable to be 
the fundamental of ax P chord; and by ſharpening the fourth, 


we make the ſeventh ſuſceptible of a h P chord; but then ei- 


ther of theſe alterations cauſes a change of the key, as was ob- 
ſerved, Art. 50; ſo that without e ye "ag the key, we 


cannot give the ſeventh a perfect chord, that is, the ſeventh 


cannot be a fundamental note. | | 

149. From the above ſcheme it appears, that any note of 
the ſcale may occaſionally belong to two or three different per- 
fe& chords. For inſtance, the key may belong to three chords; 
for, it may be the fundamental of irs own perfect chord, or it 
may be a third in the chord of the ſixth /, or a fifth in that of 
the fourth 7. Again, the ſecond may belong to two chords; for 
it may be the fundamental of its own chord, or a fifth in the 
chord of the fifth 7: and thus every note may belong to two 
perfect chords at leaſt, one of which is always & P, and ano- 
ther h P. If the ſeventh had been ſuſceptible of a chord, 
like the other notes of the ſcale, then every note would have be- 
longed to three perfect chords; viz. each note would have been 
the eee of one chord, the third of another, and the 
fifth of another; but becauſe the ſeventh cannot have a perfect 


only to two perfect chords each; while the key, the third, 


the fifth, and the ſixth belong to three. 


150. It appears then, that when any note of the ſcale is 
ſounded, we have the choice of two or three chords to which 
we may refer it; and becauſe one of theſe chords is always & P, 
and another h P, we have therefore two ſorts of harmony, calle 
ed ſharp and flat harmony; in the former of which, the & P 
chords are more frequent, and in the latter, the h P. If we have 
begun with conceiving the key note, as bearing a X P chord, 
which is the caſe with the natural ſcale, deſcribed Ch. I. and II. 
we chuſe to refer all the following notes to ſome & P chord, as 
often as we can do it, conſiſtent with other rules which we 
ſhall ſpeak of in due courſe ; and if we have begun with a key 
note, bearing ah P chord, the ſame preference is due to the h P 
chords, ſo long as we retain that key note. This may ſerve at 
preſent to give ſome idea of the two different ſorts of harmony; 
which we thall examine more minutely, after diſpatching what 
is farther neceſſary to be previouſly obſerved in regard to con- 
ſonances. „ 

151. Within theſe laſt fifty years, the greateſt writers on mu- 
ſic have very aſſiduouſly A theſe enquiries concerning the 
nature and propriety of Fundamental ſucceſſios ; which they oc- 
caſionally exhibit in an additional ſtaff of lines, placed below the 
others, and called a fundamental baſs. This baſs is not intend- 
ed to be performed along with the other parts, for the reaſons 
given, Art. 134; but inſtead thereof, another baſs is ſubſtitute 
ed, conſiſting of fundamentals and harmonics intermixed, 
which is called the continued or thorough=baſs. The uſe of the 
fundamental baſs, when ſubjoined, is only to ſhew from 
whence every conſonance is derived, and to what note each of 
the ſounds ought to be referred. 

The fundamental baſs is never ſubjoined to a piece of muſic, 
except in examples deſigned for beginners, but inſtead of it there 
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are figures, and other marks put above or below certain notes of 
the thorough baſs, to denote the ſpecies of every borrowed chord 
which occurs, and this is called a faured tharaugh-baſs, _ 
152. When the thorough-baſs rakes the third of a perfect 
chord, we have already ſeen, Art. 138, that the upper parts 
then become ſixth and third to this baſs, and it is called a chord 
of the ſixth ; and when the thorough-baſs takes the fifth of a 


| po chord, the upper parts become ſixth and fourth to this 


ſs, and it is called a chord of the ſixth and fourth. 

The exiſtence of a chord of the ſixth is known by the figure 
G, and that of ſixth and fourth, by. the figures 6 and 4, over 
or under the baſs note. See the bars L and M of. Examples 33 
and 34. When the © thorough-baſs coincides with the 
fundamental, in a perfect chord, there is no occaſion for any 
figures. The accompanyment of the third, fifth, and octave, 
belonging to a fundamental, is ſuppoſed to take place, either 
with or without any of theſe figures, 3, 5, 8, annexed to the 
note“. „ ES | | — 

This is all that relates to the figuring of the perfect chords 
in the ſcale, and their derivatives; and it is very eaſy to re- 
member, becauſe the inverted chords are figured juſt as they are 


named. The manner of figuring other chords will be ex- 
plained when theſe come under conſideration. X 


The reader ought to be advertiſed, that the method of 
figuring a thorough-baſs is not ſo completely ſettled amoag 
muſicians, but that different maſters denote the ſame chord in 
different manners. V/e {hall endeavour, in the courſe of this 
work, to explain the method uſed by Srgxror Paſguali, in his 
Thoroughe5aſs mage eaſy, being the fame which is moſt general- 
ly received in Britain; and at the ſame time add, in the ſub- 
joined notes, ſuch remarks concerning the figuring of foreign 
maſters, as ſeem pertinent and uſeful. 3 
153 Tuo ſounds are ſaid to be concord between themſelves, 
when both of them can be referred to one and the ſame funda: 
mental perfect chord; and two ſounds are called d:;cord, when 
they cannot boat}: be referred to one perfect chord. | 

This is the molt ſimple, and, at the ſame time, the moſt ſa- 
tisfactory definition we can give of concord and diſcord: for, al- 
lowing that the mind naturally chuſ:s to conceive every found 
in muſic as belonging to ſome perfect chord, it is plain, that 
two ſounds will feem to unite, when both of them are includ- 
ed in the idea of one perfect chord; and that they will not 
unite, but ſeparately diſtract our attention, when this cannut 
be done, or when they mult neceſſariſy be referred to two dif- 
ferent fundamentals. | | 


Nevertheleſs, diſcords, when judiciouſly choſen, arid proper- 


Though the third and fifth be implied when no figures are annexed to a thorough-baſs note, yet there are caſes in which it is neceſſary to figure the perfect 
chord as well as any other. For inſtance, when the ſame note accurs ſeveral times over in the baſs, and having firit borne ſome other chord, comes afterwards 
to bear a perfect chord: in this caſe it is neceſſary to denote the entrance of the perfect chord by one or more of theſe figures, 8, 5, 3, becauſe otherwiſe the 


is to be continued upon all the reſt, unlefs contradicted by other figures. 
It is alſo proper to figure the perfect chord, in ſome paſſages, where it 


former chord would appear to be continued ; for it is a rule, when any note is ſeveral times repeated, that, in playing thorough- baſs, the chord of the firſt note 


is introduced out of the ordinary courſe, and, of conſequence, partly unexpected; 


becauſe the performer, ſeeing no figures to direct him, might follow the ordinary courſe, and ſo run contrary to the deſigu of the compoſer. 
As it is ſometimes neceſſary to figure the perfect chord, it is alſo ſometimes convenient to figure the chord of the ſixth with 8 and 6, or with 6 and 3, rather 


than 6 ſimply ; and this often ay 
Jn the ſame manner, and for the a 
It is evident, that the occaſional addition of theſe figures creates no difficult 


always implied in the ſtrufture of the chord, as ſhñewn, Art. 138, 


ens, when a former chord is to be contrad icted upon the repetition of the ſame note, as will be better underſtood hereafter. 


me reaſon, the figure 8 is ſometimes added to the 6 and 4, which uſually denote the chord of the ſixth and fourth. : 
y, becauſe, whether they be there or not, the ſounds which they repreſent, are 
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ly inſerted, are of great uſe in harmony, and produce the 
moſt agreeable effects“. We can frequently admit of, and re- 
ceive a particular pleaſure from the intermixture of two funda- 
mental perfect chords, if ſuch df/5nart or double meaning chords 
be properly preceded and followed by others; or, in the muſi- 
cian's language, if the diſcords be properly prepared aud reſolv- 
ed, of which more hereafter. | 
154. According to the above definition of concord, it will 
eaſily appear, that all the thirds which exiſt in the ſcale, whe- 
ther they be greater or leſs; and, by inverſion, all the ſixths 
in the ſcale are concords: as alſo all the fifths in the ſcale are 
concords, except the fa'ſe fifth, which lies in aſcending, be- 
tween the 7th and the 4th; and, by inverſion, all the fourths 
are concords, except the tritone, fee Art. x1, which is the in- 
verſion of the falfe fifth, and lies in aſcending between the 
4th and the 7th. 
155. It is alfo evident, that both the terms of every perfect 
fifth muſt be referred to the lower term as fundamental, and of 
conſequence both the terms of every perfect fourth muſt be re- 


ferred to the upper term as fundamental: but in regard to thirds 


and ſixths, ſometimes the lower tern of a third, or the upper 
term of a ſixth, is to be eſteemed the gw ww wk and ſome- 
times another ſound, which is a third below theſe terms, muſt 
be pitched upon, and oftentimes it is in our option to chuſe ei- 
ther of theſe for a fundamental; but neither the upper term of 
a fifth, or a third, nor the lower term of a fourth, or a ſixth, 
can be eſteemed the fundamental, becauſe, in theſe caſes, the 
other term will not belong to the chord. | 
A few examples will make this ſufficiently plain. When the 
K and the 5th ſtand together they conſtitute a perfect fifth when 
ere, and a perfect fourth, when inverted, and in either poſi- 
tion theſe two mult be referred to the K 7, and no other, be- 
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cauſe no other chord contains both theſe notes. For the ſame 
reaſon the 2d and 6th muſt be referred to the 2f, and the 3d 
and 7th to the af and ſo of all other perfect fifths and fourths. 

When the K and the zd ſtand together, they conſtitute a 
greater third, when erect, ard a leſs ſixth, when inverted; and 
thefe two may be conceived as belonging to the chord of the 
KF, or to that of the 6f; for either of theſe chords contains 


both thoſe notes: fo that here it is in our option to chuſe either 


the lower term of the third, viz. the K, or the note which is 
another third below this term, vz. the 6th, for a fundamen- 
tal; and the preference mult be given to one or the other of 


theſe, in compliance with other rules and reſtrictions, to be 


treated of hereafter. © qo 
Again, when the 2d and 4th ſtand together they conſtitute 


a leſs third, when erect, and a greater ſixth, inverted ; and 


theſe two malt be referred to the 2/, and no other, becauſe 
were we to ſeek a fundamental, another third below this lower 
term, we ſhould fall upon the 7th, which, as ſhewn, Art. 148, 
cannot be admitted as ſuch. 

On the contrary, when the 7th and 2d ſtand together as a 
leſs third, we are obliged to deſcend a third below the lower 
term, which brings us to the 5f, becauſe here the lower term 
itſelf is the 7th. - | 

From theſe inſtances, it will eaſily appear, that the avoidin 
of the 7th of the fcale in the fundamental baſs, is the ſole waves 
of all theſe varieties in the choice of fundamentals. 


Thus much may ſuffice, at preſent, in regard to conſonances. 


We muſt crave the reader's farther patience and attention to a 
few remarks concerning difſmances, which are neceſſary before 
we can properly proceed to the application; but ſhall be as 
conciſe as poſlible, 8 


FThe definition commoaly given of diſcord in general, viz. that it is the effect of two ſounds, whoſe union diſpleaſes, or is diſagreeable to the ear, is not proper; 
becauſe, though all diſcords diſtract our attention, yet they do not all diſpleaſe us, but, on the contrary, ſome diſcords are much more pleaſing and 


jn certain ſituations, then concords would be. 


agreeable 
It ſeems neceſſary to make a farther diſtinction between what only divides our attention, and what diſoleafes, The 


tormer of theſe is properly a diſcord in muſic, and the latter a falſe or inharmonical relation. 


— 


iy *. Ms 
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4 $66 S the falſe fifth and the tritone are diſcordant 
6 intervals, ſo alſo ate all intervals of a ſeventh 
or a ſecond: the reaſon is plain from the premiſed principles, 
becauſe two notes, including either of theſe intervals, cannot 
both belong to one perfect chord. : | 
157. Seconds and ſevenths are diſtinguiſhed, like thirds and 


| ths, into greater and leſs. The whole tone is called a great- 


er ſecond, and the ſemitone a leſs ſecond ; the ſeventh, which 
is a ſemitone leſs than an octave, is called a greater ſeventh ; 
and that which is a tone leſs than an octave, a leſs ſeventh. 
The greater ſeventh, and leſs ſecond, may either of them be 
conceived as an inverſion of the other; in the ſame manner the 
leſs ſeventh, and greater ſlecond are derived one from the other 
by inverſion. So that we need only to conſider the ſeconds in 
particular, as whatever properties belong to them, may for the 
m: ſt part, be equa:ly attributed to the ſevenths, only changing 
the ep:thet greater for Jie, and vice verſa. 5 
158. The leſs ſecond, or ſemitone, is a much more harſh 
and impracticable diſcord than the greater ſecond, or whole 
tone. U he former of theſe can only be admitted ſeldom, and 
with great caution ; but the latter is very often introduced. 
1 hus the 7th and K, or the 3d and 4th of the natural ſcale, are 
ſeldom joined in harmony; theſe being intervals of a ſemitone 


only: but the K and 2d, or the 2d and 3d, or the 4th and 5th, 


or the 5th and 6th, or the 6th and 7th of the natural ſcale, 
are often ſet together; theſe being all intervals of a whole 
tone. ; : ; 
159. A diſſonant chord may be produced either by adding 
another ſound to a perfect chord, or by omitting one of the 
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proper harmonics of a perfect chord, and ſubſtituting another 
note in its ſtead, The former of thefe is more commonly 
practiſed, and therefore deſerves to be firſt conlidered. . 

Every ere& perfect chord conſiſts of two. contiguous thirds, 
ſituated next above the fundamental, and a perfect fourth 
above theſe, which brings us to the octave of the fundamen- 
tal. Now, it is plain, that the addition of another ſound, to 
ſuch a chord, can be beſt allowed within the limits of the 
fourth, in ſuch manner that this fourth may be divided by the 
added ſound into a leſs third and a whole tone; becauſe by 
this means, the diſcords created among the mutual relations 
are the feweſt and moſt tolerable ; and the degree of harſhneſs 
in every diſſonant chord, may jultly be eſtimaced by the num- 
ber and quality of the diſcords which exilt together. 

160. hoes it follows, that the added ſound in a diſſonant 
chord is generally either the leſs ſeventh, or the greater ſixth, 
above the governing fundamental ; that is, above the ſound 
which would be the ſole fundamental, if the diſcord were not 
heard; for, it mult be obſerved, that no one ſound can proper- 
ly. be called the /e fundamental of a diſſonant chord, becauſe 
of the divided attention which the difcord creates ; but not- 
withſtanding we muſt be ſuppoſed to have two fundamentals 
partly in _view, yet one of them may, for various reaſons, 
claim the greater ſhare of our regard; and therefore may be 
properly called governing, or predominant. | 

161. All fundamentals are ſuſceptihle either of a leſs ſeventh 
or a greater ſixth, according as the ſeventh above is a leſs ſe- 
venth, or the ſixth above is a greater ſixth in the natural ſcale 
to which they belong. Thus the chords of the K / and the 
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4 f 6am bave a fixth added, but not a ſeventh, becauſe they 


have a greater ſixth, but not a leſs ſeventh in the ſcale. On 
the contrary the chords of the 3 % and the 6 f, can have a 
ſeventh added, but not a ſixth, becauſc they nave a leſs ſeventh, 
but not a'greatcr ſixth in the ſcale, Ihe chords of the 2 %, 
and the 5 ,, may have either a ſizth or a ſeventh added, be- 
cauſe they have both a greater ſixth and a leſs {:venth in the 
ſcale. All this may be ſuppoſed obvious to the reader, being 
dragyn entirely from the ſituation of the tones and ſemitones 
in the natural fcale. It is plain, that if the added diſcord muſt 
divide the interval of the fourth, which cx'fts b=tween the 
nith of any fundamental za iis octave, into a whole tone and 
a leſs tkird, ſuch added aiſcord mult either be a whole tone 
above the fifih, or a whole tone below the oCtave of the funda- 
mental : therefore thoſe fundamentals whivh have a whole 
tone next abore the fifth, are ſuſceprible of an added ſixth ; 
and thole which nave a whole tone next below the funda- 
mental, or its ottave, are ſuſceptible of an added ſeventh. _ 

162. As we have formerly lecn, Art. 147, that the natural 
ſcale affords fix perfect chords, viz. one for each degree of the 
ſcale, except the ſeventh; ſo we may here obſerve, that the 
ſame ſcale afords eight of this fort of chords diſſonant by addi- 
tion. This larger number of d'ifſonances by addition is occaſi- 
oned by the two fundamentals, viz. 2 7 and 5 f, which are 
each of them ſuſceptible of both kinds of added diſcords. 

Of theſe eight diſſonant chords there are four which have 
the added ſixth, viz. the K /, 4f, 5F, and 2f: and the other 
four have the added ſeventh, viz. the 6 h 24 3}, and 5% 
But it 1s farther to be obſerved, that there ate three with the 
added ſixth, and other three with the added ſeventh, which 
contain the very ſame degrees reſpectively, and differ only 
in the eſtimation of the fundamental. Thus the K /, with an 
added fixth, contains the very ſame degrees as the 6 /, with 
an added ſeventh ; and the difference between theſe two lies 
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only in the manner of conceiving the ſounds; ſo that the 6th 
of the ſcale, which is the added diſcord in the former, is the 
fundamental in the latter chord. In the ſame manner the 4, 
with a ſixth added, and the 2f, with a ſeventh, conſiſt both 
of the ſatne ſounds : thus alſo the 5f, with an added ſixth, 
and 1: 27, with an added ſeventh, differ only in the manner 
of conceibiug the ſounas ; ſo that if we account rhe two chords, 
which thus coincide together, only as one, we ſhall reduce the 


number of diſſonances, by addition, in the ſcale, to five; of 


which ſee the following repreſentation, where the proper diſ- 

cord added, is denoted by a ſmall figure put over the funda- 

mental. 5 ö 

© : 

[ For 67 

6 7 

af or 2 f contains the K 2d — 4th — 6th — 
- | 

if 


or 3 contains the — 243d — 5th — 7th 


contains the K — 3d — 5th,6th — 


4 
| 5 F contains the — 2d — 4th5th — 9th 
6 Y . 


The Chord of the 


Y 27 contains the — 2d — 4th — 6th 7th 


In this repreſentation, we have taken the liberty of invert- 
ing ſome of the chords, ſo as to comprehend all their ſounds 
within the compaſs of an octave above the key, to render the 
ſcheme more compact, and alſo that the occurrence of the 
ſame note, in different chords, may be more readily feen : and 
we ſay, as before, Art. 147, that thete chords contain theſe 
ſounds reſpeRively, to intimate that different arrangements 
ſtill conſtitute the ſame chord. 1 

163. We may conclude, that there can be ordinarily no more 
than five chords diſſonant, by addition, among the ſounds of 
the natural ſcale, from obſerving, that there are but five de- 
grees which are greater ſeconds, i. e. whole tones, and the diſ- 
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ſonant chord always contains a greater ſecond, or, which is 
the ſame in effect, a leſs. ſeventh, among the mutual rela- 
tions, See Art. 158; and this leſs ſeventh is always divided 
by the other accompanying ſounds, into three intervals of a 
third each; one of which three is a greater third, and the 
other two are leſs thirds; and the greater third is either below 
the two leſs thirds, or between them, or above them, accord- 
ing as the ſteps of the natural ſcale allow. 

164. In regard to the ſpecies of thirds, which reſult from 
the above-mentioned diviſion of the ſevenths, it will be uſeful 
to obſerve, that when the leſs ſeventh is added to a x P chord, 
which can only happen in the chord of the 5f, the greater 


third is ſituated below two leſs thirds; and when the greater 


fixth is added to a h P chord, which can only happen in the 
chord of the 2f, the greater third is above two leſs thirds; but 
in all other chords diſſonant by addition, the greater third is 
between two lefs thirds. | 
165. The ſpecies of the three contiguous thirds, would be 
more eaſily ſeen, if each chord were diſpoſed in an erect form, 
ſo as to bring the proper fundamental, which bears an added 
| ſeventh, into the loweſt place, and the ſeventh itſelf uppermoſt; 
for thus every chord would plainly appear to contiſt of three 
ſucceſſive thirds, in aſcending from the fundamental, and the 
ſpecies of each third could not fail to be obvious, becauſe the 
very names cf the ſounds expreſs their ſituation in the natural 
fcale, and of courſe, the places of the ſemitones, which al- 
ways conſtitute one of the two ſteps of a leſs third. ; 
e {hall inſtance the firſt of the chords in the ſcheme, Art. 
162, which is that of the K / with a ſixth, or the 6f, with a 
feventh added; therefore the 6th 1s to be brought into the low- 
eſt place, and then the chord ſtands thus : 
6th—=K—3d—g5th. 
where we have three ſucceſlive thirds in aſcending from the 6th 
to the 5th. Now, the ſemitones being the next below the K, 


and the next above the 3d, it is plain, that the intervals 6th—K, 
and 3d—5th, are leſs thirds, becauſe they include one ſtep of 
a ſemitone: the interval K gd is a greater third, becauſe both 
the included ſteps are tones: ſo that this chord is compoſed 
of a greater third between two leſs, as obſerved above. -—— 

After the ſame manner, the other chords in Art. 162 might 
be arranged and examined ; but this we ſhall leave as a taſk 
for the exerciſe of ſuch readers as do not clearly apprehend the 
ſtructure of them, in the ſeveral inverted forms there given. It 
may reaſonably be expected that few readers will have found 
any difficulty in this matter. 


166. By obſerving the ſpecies of the thirds, we come eaſily 


to the knowledge of the perſect and falſe fifths, which exiſt in 
theſe chords: for if it be remembered, that two contiguous leſs 


thirds conſtitute a falſe fifth, Art. 148, it will evidently appear, 


that the chords which have the greater third, either below or 
above both the leſs thirds, have inevitably a falſe fifth, or by 


Inverſion, a tritone, among their mutual ralations: but the 


others, which have the greater third between the two leſs, have 
no ſuch interval. Thus, the two loweſt chords in the ſcheme, 
Art. 162, wiz, the F with a ſeventh, and the 2f with a 
ſixth added, have a tritone, iz. 4th — —7th, which the 


three uppermoſt chords in that ſcheme have not: and herein 


conſiſts the molt material difference among this ſort of chords, 
as will be ſhewn below. : 
157. The perfect chord of either kind, with an added ſe- 
venth, is called a chord of the ſeventh, and figured with a 7. 
Sometimes one or both of the figures 5, 3, are added below the 
7, or even above it; but this makes no difference, becauſe the 
ſaund: repreſented by them are always implied, whether they 
be there or not. 
168. The thorough-baſs may take any of the harmonics be- 
longing to a chord of the ſeventh, viz. the third, the fifth, or 
the ſerenth; and hence ariſe three other chords by inverſion : 
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thus, when the thorovgh-baſs takes the third, the other accom- 
panyments are ſixth, fifth, and third, to the baſs, and it is cal- 
led a chord of the ſixth and fi th, and figured with 6 and 5, 
one under the other, When the thorough-baſs takes the fifth 
of the fundamental chord, the other accompanyments are ſixth, 
fourth, and third, to this baſs; and it may be properly called 
a chord of the fourth and third, and figured with 4 and 3, one 
under the other; the exiſtence of the ſixth being implied, tho' 
not figured : but it is more uſual, among our Britiſh muſicians, 
to add the ſixth alſo, both in the naming and figuring of this 
chord. When the thorough- baſs takes the ſeventh of the ſun- 
damental chord, the other accompanyments are fixth, fourth, 
and ſecond, to this baſs, and it is called a cherd of the ſecond, and 


figured either with 2 ſimply, or with 4 and 2, or 6, 4 and 2: 


the exiſtence of the ſixth and fourth being implied along with 
the ſecond, although none but the ſecond be expreſſed either 
in the naming, or the figuring of this chord. 

169. For the better underſtanding of the chord of the ſeventh, 
and its derivatives, ſee the following repreſentation of the chord 
of A, which is formed in the ſame manner as thoſe already given: 


LE frenth to A, A—O-E-G 


which we count 1—3—5—7 

The ſixth and fifth to C, Geda 
which we count [—3—5 6 

The fourth and third to E, . E—Ga=—c 
which we count I—J 4—6 

The ſecond to G, : Ga—c=—e 
which we count 12—4—0 


Sce alſo Plate IV. Exam. 35, the firſt bar of the example, 
where the ſame chord of A, and its inverſions, are re- 
preſented in the treble and baſs ſtaves, with the fundamental 
baſs ſubjoined. It may be obſerved, that when the baſs takes 
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the ſeventh of the fundamental chord, it is not proper to double 
the baſs note in the accompanyment, as in the fourth chord of 
this bar, becauſe ſuch doubling would render the diſſonant ſe- 
venth too remarkable. : | 

170. Inthis example, the fundamental baſs is put A with 7, 
or C with 6 and 5; becauſe this, and its inverſions, pro- 
duce, apparently, the very ſame ſounds as the other, and 
the difference lies only in the eſtimation of the fundamental. 


Thus, if the note C, bearing ſixth and fifth, were eſtimated 


the fundamental, the note A, bearing a ſeventh, would be one 
of its inverſions, and the note E, bearing fourth and third, 
and G, bearing a ſecond, would be its other inverſions. 

171. It is often more proper to omit ſome of tlie ſounds of a 
diſſonant chord, in the accompanyment, and in ſeveral caſes 
theſe omiſſions may be, and uſually are, ſhewn by a different 
manner of figuring. Thus, for initance, if it be proper to o- 
mit the diſſonant ſeventh in a chord of 7, or the ſixth in a 
chord of 6 and 5, the thorough- baſs is left without any figure, 
or with ſuch only as denote the perfect chord, Art. 152. 

Thus alſo, if the fifth be omitted in a chord of 6 and 5, or 
the fourth in a chord of 4 and 3, in ſuch caſes either of theſe 
chords is figured with 6 only, or with 6 and 3, to denote the 
exiſtence of the ſixth and third. | | 

Again, if the third be omitted in a chord of 4 and 3, or the 
ſecond in a chord of 2, the thorough=baſs is figured with 6 and 
4, becauſe in theſe caſes the ſixth and fourth only remain. 

172. We mult therefore take notice, that a. chord in the 
thorough-baſs may put on the appearance of the perfect chord, 
or one of its inverſions, and yet in reality be derived from a 
fundamental diſſonant chord, with the omiſſion of one of the 
two contiguons ſounds, which conſtitute the diſſonance : and 
in order to comprehend this matter more fully, let the ſecond 
2nd third diviſions of Exam. 35 be carefully examined. 
The former of theſe diviſions contains the derivatives of the 
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chord of A, with 7, which, by omiſſion of the ſeventh, or of 


the eighth above the fundamental, appear to be the produce of 
the perfect chords of A, or C, reſpectively. The latter diviſion 
repreſents the derivatives of the chord of G, with an added 7, in 
the ſame manner: and here it muſt be obſerved, that although 
the original chord contains a falſe fifth, viz. from B to F, (ſee 
Art. 166,) yet when the octave of the fundamental is omitted, 
as in the three laſt chords of this example, the thorough-baſs is 
figured in the ſame manner as if the chords were derived 
from the perfect of B; although B is incapable of a perfect 
chord, on account of the falſe fifth. In this, and ſuch like in- 
ſtances, therefore, the falſe fifth, and the tritone or great 
fourth, are denoted in the ſame manner as if they were per— 
fect; and it is left to the performer to apply ſuch intervals as 
the ſcale allows *; which ought to be well remembered. 

173. In regard to the ſecond ſpecies of diſſonances, Art. 159, 
vi. thoſe which have another ſound ſubſtituted inſtead of one 


of the proper harmonics, the ſubſtituted ſound for the moſt part 


only difappoints or ſuſpends the hearer's expectation, for ſome 
part of the time, and afterwards gives place to the proper ſound 
and therefore theſe may be juſtly called diſſonances by ſuſpenſion. 


* There is a material difference between our method of figuring, and thet of the French, in this reſpe&. The French, following their great leader, Mon. 


the octave, but the fifth and third take place as uſual. | 


The moſt common diſſonances of this claſs, derived from 
the perfect chord, are, , 

1/2, The chord of the fourth, which is figured with a 4, or 
with 5 and 4; in which the fourth only ſuſpends the third, the 
fifth and octave at the ſame time taking place as uſual, 

24, The chcrd of the ninth, which is figured with a 9, or 
with g and 5, org and 3; in which the ninth only ſuſpends 

34, The chord of the nintb and fourth, figured with 9 and 4, 

or 9, 5, and 4; in which both theſe ſuſpenſions take place at 
once, ani the fifth only retains its proper place. 

174. The fame kind of ſuſpenſion frequently takes place 
in the chord of ſixth, Iz. 5 

1}, The ſeventh ſuſpending the ſixth, in a deſcending ſucceſ- 
ſion, which is called a ſequence ſe ventbs and fixths, and figur- 
ed with 7 6, one after the other. Care mult be taken to di- 
ſtinguith this ſeventh, ſuſpending the ſixth, in a deſcending ſe- 
quence, from the fundamental chord of the added ſeventh ; 
becauſe they are both figured in the ſame manner with a 7, and 
yet the former mult not be accompanied with the fifth, which 
is an eſſential part in the latter chord. But the figure 6 fol- 


Fumeuu, figure all their chords as if they were full, and leave the choice of omiſſons entirely to the performer's diſcretion; by which means the derivation of each 
chord is more plaivly ſhewn, but the propriety and delicacy of the accompanyment is more obſcure and indetermined 

Thoſe chords in particular, wiich imply a falſe fiſth, or a tritone, ſuch as the inverſions of the chord of G with a 7, in the laſt diviſion of Ex. 35, are 
diſtioguiſbed both by peculiar games and figures. The chord of the 6 and 5, which has E for its baſs, is called, accord de fauſſe quinte, and figured with 5 þ , or 
5 with a daſh through the body; and this is conſtantly done, whether any omiſſions take place in the accompanyment or not. In like manner, the chord of 4 
and g, which belongs to the note P, is called acid de fte ſenſible, and figured with 6 &, or 6 with a daſh through the head: and the chord of the ſecond to 
F, is called accord de triton, and figured with 4 X, or 4 with a daſh through the horizontal ſtroke. See the figures ſubjoined to che thorough-baſs, in the laſt di- 


viſion of Exam. 35. 


The productions of other chords of the ſeventh, which do not include a falſe fifth, are named and figured much in the ſame manner as ours; and ſometimes 
the chord of the ſixth and filth is called accerd de grande ſ ute: and that of the ſixth, fourth, and third, accord de petite ſixte. a : 
Theſe are all the material differences between the Brniſh and French methods of naming and figuring the chord of the ſeventh, and its derivatives, which it 


| ſeemed proper to explain, more on account of the HE, than the compoſers, which that nation has produced, 


We flatter ourſelves, that, by following the Italians, we have adopted a ketier method of figuring, aud of more immediate uſe to the performer; although the 


origin of ſome chords may, ia our method, be more uncertain, T 
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2d, The fifth ſuſpending the ſixth in an aſcending ſucceſ- 


_ fron, which is called a /equence of fi/ihs and fixths, and figured 


with 5 6, one after the other. 

37, The ninth may ſuſpend the dave and the ſeventh ſuſ- 
pend the ſixth, both at the ſame time, in a chord of the ſixth ; 
in which caſe the third only retains its proper place ; and this 
is Called a chord of the ninth and ſeventh, and figured with 9 
and 7, or with 9, 7 and 3. | 

175. Some of theſe chords may be inverted and from thence 
other chords formed, which have alſo their proper uſe ; and 
beſides the above, there are ſeveral other ſuſpenſions practicable 
in muſic, the full detail of which would be too tedious in this 
place. It may be obſerved in general, that ſuch paſſages 
ſometimes affect the fundamental progreſſion, and ſometimes 
not: and they are then only, properly ſuſpenſions, when the 
fundamental progreſſions is not affected by them. 

176. In order to judge of the fundamental to which a diſſo- 
nant chord ought to be referred, it is uſeful to obſerve, that eve- 
ry note v hich has its own harmonics, and eſpecially its fifth ex- 
iſting along with it, will in ſome degree attract our attention 


as a fundamental, agreeable to what is remarked, Art. 155; 


and if, in conjunction with this circumſtance, ſuch a note be 


rendered more diſtinguiſhable, by its ſituation below or above the 
reſt, as explained, Art. 144, it will inevitably be regarded as 
a governing fundamental, for the time: but it it be concealed 


in the middle of the chord, another note, in a more conſpi- 


cuous fiination, may take the preference. 


It will be neceflary alſo, in conſidering the ſucceſſive chord, 


as connected together in harmonic pbraſes, to take into account 
the expectation, whether founded on nature or cuſtam, of hear- 
ing fuch particular fundamentals in ſucceſſion, which often 
takes place, and may be ſo ſtrong, in ſome paſſages, as to o- 
vercome all oppoſition in favour of a different fundamental note. 
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lowing upon the ſame note, ſuſficiently indicates the ſe- 
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177. Such enquiries as theſe are of the utmoſt conſequence 
in muſic, and are yet perfectly new. The various effects of 
different inverſions of the ſame chord, which are circumſtan- 
ces well known among the practical muſicians, but impene-- 
trable ſecrets among the thecriſts, are by this means accounted 
for, with the greatelt eaſe and ſimplicity. We ſhall here add 
a few inſtances. | 

178. The chord of the ſeventh, when the fundamental bears 
a leſs third, may be conſidered as a mixture of two perfe*t 


chords, whoſe fundamentals ate the two terms of the ſame le(s 


third. Thus the chord of A with a ſeventh is made up of the 
b P chord of A, and the x P chord of C; becauſe each of theſe 
notes has its perfect chord in the accompanyment. Now, if this 
chord be arranged in its erect form, as at H, in Exam. 36, 
in this caſe the note C, being partly concealed in the middle, and 
A at the bottom, the note A is undoubtedly the governing fun- 
damental: but at K the ſame chord is arranged with C upper- 
moſt, and A in the middle; in which caſe C will command our 
principal attention. At IL, the note A is uppermoſt, and C 
loweſt ; which cauſes a divided attention, or double fundamental, 
and the preference due to one or the other is to be determined 
from other conſiderations. The caſe is much the ſame at I, 
v here both C and A are in the middle. | 
In theſe ambiguous caſes, if one of the notes which thus ſtand 

in competition, be doubled, or be made more remarkable by 
falling in with the expectation of the hearer, the choice will be 
determined by either of theſe circumſtances, F 

In the ſtaff of lines ſubjoined to Exam. 36, the governing 
fundamentals are repreſented by notes, and the other by 
directs: and the ambiguous or double fundamentals have 
two directs, 

179. Theſe ambiguities have no place in a chord of the ſe- 


venth, when the fundamental bears a greater third, becauſe the 


fifth above the greater third is a falſe fifth. Thus, for inſtance, 
the chord of G with a ſeventh, and all its inverſions, mult in- 


Cnay. VII. 
conteſtibly be referred to G /, becauſe no other ſound has its 
perfect fifth exiſting along with it, in that chord. 

The falſe fifth has alſo a very peculiar property of referring 
the hearer to a fundamental note, at the diſtance of a greater 
third below its lower term, even although that fundamental 
note do not appear at all in the chord. Thus the falſe fifth 
B- F, will plainly point out G for its fundamental, tho' 
G itſelf be altogether omitted, as at M, Exam. 36. The 
ſame is to be obſerved of all other falſe fifths : for inſtance, 

F x — — — C muſt be referred to Df — 
Cx———G to A f——_ 
 Gx———-D _ to E F—— &c, 
and this property mvſt be carefully attended to. 

180. The tritone, which is the inverſion of the falſe fifth, 
rather refers to a fundamental, at the diſtance of a leſs third 
below its lower term. Thus the tritone F — — B has a na- 
tural tendency to point out D for its fundamental; eſpecially 
if the note A be heard along with it, as repreſented at N: be- 
cauſe A is the perfect fifth to that fundamental; and more- 
over the ſame A prevents G from taking place as a fundamen- 
tal; whereas if A were not heard, and if the ſucceſſion of 
chords could conveniently admit of it, G might be eſteemed 
the fundamental of the tritone F — — B, as well as of the 
falſe fifth from which ir is an inverſion, 

There is ſomcthing curious in theſe effects of the falſe fifth 
and tritone, which we ſhall endeavour to account for in the 
theory. | 


181. The chord of the fourth, as repreſented at O, is a mix- 


ture of the chord of the ſuſpending fourth, along with that of 
the fundamental; becauſe this chord conſiſts of the fundamen- 
tal, with its perfect fifth, and the fourth with its perfect fifth; 
but then the fundamental, being both in the loweſt and highelt 
place, will undoubtedly attract our principal attention: and 
even if the fourth were to poſſeſs the highelt place, as at P, the 
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ſame fundamental would ſtill prevail, becauſe it is more natural 
to conceive the loweſt ſound as a fundamental, than the higheſt 
But if the ſame chord be inverted, as at Q, where the fourth 
poſſeſſes the loweſt place, the caſe will be altered, and in this 
chord, ſingly conſidered, the loweſt ſound will become the go- 
verning fundamental; and the chord be effectually a chord of 
the ninth, to that fundamental; but yet, in a ſucceſſion which 
more properly leads to the fundamental of the original chord O, 
even this arrangement at Q may paſs for an inverſion of that 
chord, and in ſuch caſes it ought to be figured with 5 and 2, 
as it is there done, and care muſt be taken not to double the 
baſs note in the accompanyment, becaule it is not one of the 
proper harmonics of the chord. : 


4 . — 


The ſame is to be obſerved of the arrangement at R, which 
is an inverſion of the ſame chord of the fourth, having the 


fifth loweſt, This chord, ſingly conſidered, would ſeem to 


belong to the Higheſt ſound as fundamental, but when it occurs 
in a ſucceſſion wherein it may properly be taken for an inverſi- 
on of the chord at O, it is then to be figured with 7 and 4. And 
this, as will be ſhewn, Art. 186, is the only proper introduc- 
tion of the ſeventh and fourth to any baſs note, : 

182. The chord of the ninth, at 8, is a mixture of the chor 
of the fifth note, along with that of the fundamental; becauſe 
the ninth ſtands as a fifth to the fifth note: but here the fun- 
damental will naturally take the preference, as being the loweſt 
ſound, and therefore this ninth is properly a ſuſpenſion, 

The ſuſpending ninth may be a falſe fifth above the fifth 
note of the chord, in which caſe the fifth note is incapable o 


being a fundamental; and this happens in the chord of the 


3F of the natural ſcale, as in the chord of E, repreſented at T: 
and here we have a right to conclude, from the property of the 
falſe fifths, deſcribed, Art. 179, that the attention of the hear- 
er is divided between G and E, that is, between the fafth and 
the third of che natural ſcale, 
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There may be other chords formed by inverting the chord 
of the ninth, but being very rarely made uſe of, we ſhall paſs 
them over at preſent. 
183. The chord of the ninth and fourth, as at U, tends ſtill 
more directly than that of the ſimple ninth towards introducing 
the fifth note for a fundamental, in preference to the loweſt 
note; becauſe here, the ſuſpending fourth, not only hinders 
the entrance of the third, which is one of the proper harmo- 
nics of the loweſt note, but that fourth alſo ſtands in the re- 
Jation of a ſeventh to the fiſth, which circumſtance alſo gives 
additional influence to the fifth ; and therefore we conclude 
this chord, even in its ere form, to have a dubious or double 
ſundamental, as repreſented in the example. 
184. The ſeventh ſuſpending the ſixth in a deſcending ſe- 
quence, when that ſeventh is a perfe& fifth above the third, 
tends to introduce the ſame third for a fundamental, and the 


ſixth which follows and 7-/olves the ſeventh, has a right by its 
ſituation to be _ as the fundamental of the next chord, 


as repreſented at v | . 
185. Upon the ſame principles, the fifth ſuſpending the 
ſixth, in aſcending, when it is perfect, will appear to introduce 
along with it the ate note of the chord, for a fundamen- 
tal, during its exiſtence; and when the ſixth ſucceeds to the 
fifth, that ſixth appears to have a right to be conſtituted a fun- 
damental, as ſhewn at X. But in both theſe ſequences the ex- 
pectation of the hearer often counteracts theſe motives, and 
obliges us to aſſign other fundamentals to ſeveral of theſe 
chords, as will be ſhewn when we come to treat of fundamen- 
tal progreſſions. ' : | 1 
186. To finiſh this diſquiſition at preſent, which probably the 
reader, not acquainted with the application, will have thought 
too long; we ſhall obſerve in general, that the co-exiſtence of 
the perfect fifth above, or fourth below any ſound, ſerves to 
fortiſy that ſound, and to draw the hearer's attention to it, 
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much in the ſame manner as if. it were doubled ; and therefore 
it is not proper to introduce a note, by ſuſpenſion, which has its 


perfect fifth in the chord, unleſs that note could properly take 


place as a fundamental; and it is equally improper that the 
ſuſpending note ſtand as a fifth to any of the other notes of the 
chord, unleſs that other note could, on occaſion, ſucceed as 
fundamental. Thus, for inſtance, the ſixth muſt not be made 
to ſuſpend the fifth, in a perfect chord, at the ſame time that the 
third keeps its place, becauſe that third, exiſting along with the 
ſixth, would in effect double the ſuſpending ſixth, and render 
it too remarkable; but the ſixth may ſuſpend the fifth, at the 
ſame time that the fourth ſuſpends the third, and this is very 
frequently practiſed. Thus alſo, in a chord of 7, the fourth 
muſt not ſuſpend the third, becauſe that fourth would render 
the diſſonant ſeventh too remarkable by its affinity with it. I he 
ſame obſervations may be extended to all the other chords. 
187. The new principle we have chiefly to inſiſt upon, which 
accounts in the moſt familiar and rational manner for the vari- 
ous ſucceſſions of diſſonant chords practicable in muſic, is, that 


almoſt all chords of this kind imply, in ſome degree, a double 


fundamental, and that it is neceſſary that each of the implied 
fundamentals naturally follow what has preceded, and alſo be 
naturally ſucceeded by what follows: and this principle, join- 
ed with a certain propenſity in ſome ſounds to deſcend, and in 
others to aſcend, which ſeems to depend partly upon their re- 
lations to the key note, abſtract from any regard to the funda- 
mental preſently. exiſting, and which we ſhall endeavour to 
explain in due courſe, will carry us with eaſe and perſpicuity 
through a ſubject which has hitherto perplexed and battled the 
moſt diligent enquirers. 

188. The following recapitulation of the chords explained 
in this and the preceding chapter, will be of ſervice to aſlilt 
the learner's memory: 


1. The perfect, or common chord, conſiſts of the 8th, 5th, and 
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39, to the baſs note, and is denoted by all or any of theſe fi- 


gures, or is underſtood to take place when no figure is annexed 


to the baſs— the 3d may be greater or leſs, and the fifth perfect 
or falſe, according as the ſcale allows, in which the muſic is ſet. 

2. The chord of the ſixth, conſiſts of the 8th, 6th, and 3d, 
and is figured with 6, either with or without the other figures. 
It is an inverſion of the perfect chord, the baſs taking the third 
note of that chord, | | 

3. The chord of the fixth and fourth, conſiſts of the 8th, 6th, 
and 4th, and is figured with 6 and 4. It is an inverſion of the 
perfect chord, the baſs taking the fifth note of that chord. 

4. The chord of the ſeventh, is the perfect chord with the 7th 
added, and is figured with 7. either with or without any of the 
figures 8, 5, $.—lt is the chief of all diſſonances by addition, 
and all the others may be deduced from it, by inverſion. 

5. The chord of the fixth and fifth, is the perfect chord with 
a th added; or it is an inverſion of the chord of the ſeventh, 
the baſs taking the third note of that chord, and is figured with 
6 and 5. | | 

C. 7 he chord of the fourth and third, commonly called ſixth, 
fourth, and third, and figured accordingly, is an inverſion of 


the chord of the ſeventh, the baſs taking the fifth note of that 


chord. 

7. The chord of the ſecand, conſiſts of the 6th, 4th, and 2d, 
and is figured with 2, either with or without the other figures. 
It is an inverſion of the chord of the ſeventh, the baſs taking 
the ſeventh, or diſſonant note of that chord 

8 The chord ef the fourth, is the perfect chord with the 4th 
inſtead of the 3d, and is figured with 4, or with 5 and 4. 
Here the 4th only ſuſpends the 3d for a time, and muſt after- 
wards deſcend into it. 

9. The chord of tbe fifth and ſicond, figured with 5 and 2, is 
an inverſion of the chord of the fourth, the baſs taking the 

four. h or ſuſpending note of that chord. 
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10. The chord of the ſeventh and fourth, figured with 7 and 4a 
is an inverſion of the chord of the fourth, the baſs taking the 
fifth note of that chord. 


11. The chord of the ninth, is the perfect chord with the gth- 


inſtead of the 8th, and is figured with 9, either with or with; 


out the 2 3» 5- Here the gth only ſuſpends the 8th for a 


time, and muſt afterwards give place to it. | 
12. Thechord of the ninth and fourth, figured with 9 and 4, 
or 9, 5, and 4, is the perfect chord with the gth, ſuſpending 
the 8th, and the 4th ſaſpending the third, both at the ſams 
time. Theſe notes muſt afterwards give place to the proper 


harmonics. 


13. The ſequence of ſevenths and fixths, figured with 7 and 


6, one after the other, is a chord of the ſixth, wherein the 
7th ſuſpends the 6th, in a deſcending ſucceſſion, for ſome 
part of = time, and * 2 _ * 

14. The ſequence of fifths a ths, f wit and 6, 
one after 8 Ter, Ie of the fx, in wee, the 5 
ſuſpends the 6th, in an —_— ſucceſſion, for ſome part 
the time, and afterwards gives place to it. 7 

15. The chord of the ninth and ſeventh, figured with ꝙ and 7, 
or with 9, 7, and 3. is a chord of the ſixth in which the 9th 
ſuſpends the 8th, and the ſeventh ſuſpends the 6th, both at the 
ſame time. Theſe notes muſt afterwards deſcend. 


Signior Paſguali, in his Thorough-Baſs, enumerates and ex- 
emplifies twelve chords, as being all which ordinarily occur. 
The reader, who is acquainted with that valuable piece, will 
obſerve, that eleven of them are in this recapitulation, beſides. 
two others at N q and 10. which are not there. 

The chord in Paſquali's book, which we yet want, is that of the 
2d, 4th, and 7th, and is only introduced 3 licence, when the. 
baſs holds upon the key-note, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
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18 TX regard to Fundamental Progreſſions, it is of the 

9· greateſt importance to underſtand well the paſſages 
Called cadences in muſic, and therefore we begin with theſe, 

Cadences in mulic are like points in writing, or pauſes in 
ſpeaking ; and ſerve in the ſame manner to diſtinguiſh the 
ending of every ſmaller portion, or pore as well as of the 
whole piece: and as there are different forts of pauſes neceſ- 
ſary to mark out the larger, and the leſs diviſions of a ſen- 
tence, ſo there are different ſorts of cadences, ſome more and 
ſome leſs ſatisfactory and concluſive. whe 

190. The ſpecies of a cadence depends on the mutual rela- 
tion of two ſucceſſive chords, the latter being always on the 
molt accented or emphatical part of the meafure, as at the 
beginning of a bar. The former of theſe is called the leading 
chord, and the cadence is ſaid to be made upon the latter; which 
manner of ſpeaking is currently made uſe of among muſicians, 
and muſt be well obſerved in order to the underſtanding of 
what follows. | 

191. When the fundamental baſs falls a fifth, or riſes a 
fourth, upon an accented part of the meaſure, that paſſage is 
called a regular cadence ; and when the leading chord of ſuch a 
cadence bears a greater third and a ſeventh, it is called a perfe et 
regular cadence ; but when the leading chord bears a leſs third, 
the cadence is zmperfedt, and inconcluſive. | 

The perfect regular cadence upon the principal key mult al- 
ways conclude the piece, like the full ſtop in writing; and there 


t 
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is no other way in nature of coming into the chord of the key, 


without leaving an expectation of ſomething more to follow, 


but by the chord of the 5f, bearing a greater third and ſeventh, 
as a leading chord.“ : | 

192. In order that this cadence be fully ſatisfactory, it is ne- 
ceſſary alſo, that the thorough baſs coincide with the funda- 
mental; or, in other words, the chords which conſtitute the 
final cadence, muſt not be inverted, but taken in their er & 
form; that is, the thorough baſs mult paſs from the 5th upon 
the K, either by a leap of a fourth aſcending, or a fifth deiculude 
ing. | 
We muſt likewiſe obferve, that the harmonics, or accompa + 
nyments of the perfect regular cadence, are alio hmited i the 
progreſſion, Thus the leading chord of the 5F contains, 

5th — 7th —2d-— 4h. 

Now, as the baſs which takes the 5th mult paſs by a leap in- 
to the K, ſo the part which takes the 7th mut aſcend by ſtep 
of a ſemitone into the ſame K, or its octave; the 2d ought to de- 
ſcend by a tone upon the ſame K, and the 4th muit deſccud 
by a ſemitone upon the 2d. This is the final cadence in tour 
parts; of which ſee the following repreſentation : 

— — — — Sch — Ich — 2d — 4h 


— 
K — — ———— K — 3d . 
where the meeting of the 7th and 2d, upon the ſame K, in the 
ſubſequent chord, is denuted by the horizontal bracket, 


* The French theoriſts call the chord of the key la tonique, and this leading 5 f, la dominante tonique, as if this chord governed the other, becauſe the other is 
obliged to follow it; but in truth the key governs all the reſt, and therefore this method of naming the chords, chaugh but lately adopted, ſeems to need a fur- 
ther reformation, The leading chord which bears a leſs third and ſeventh, is called by the French, dominante finpee, 
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Chap. VIII. 
| See alſo Exam. 37, Plate IV. at the letter N, where the 


fame cadence upon. C is repreſented in the treble and bass 
ſtaves, and the natural progreſſion of the notes in the accom- 
panyment is ſhown by the direction of ſmall ſtrokes inſerted 
between the two chords. | 

It may ſeem prepoſterous to begin the article of fundamen- 
tal progreſſions with explaining the final paſſage, but never- 
theleſs it is the molt proper way, for this plain reaſon, be- 


cauſe it is the moſt ſatisfactory of all paſſages, and the only 


one which puts an end to the expectation of the hearer ; and 
by examining what way this expectation may be ſatisfied, 
and the attention wholly fixed upon one chord, we come eaſi- 


ly to underſtand how it may be diſappointed or ſuſpended, 


and the attention carried to different chords. Add to this, 


that the fame kind of cadence, made ſucceſſively upon different 


notes, proper for the purpoſe, will be found to conſtitute more 
than one half of all fundamental progreſſions. | 
193. The molt remarkable circumſtance, and what inevita- 


bly attracts the chief attention of the hearer, in this regular ca- 


dence is, the reſelution of the falſe fifth, which exiſts in the 
leading chord. It is an undoub.ed fact, that whenever a falfe 
fifth is perceived, and ſuch can ſcarcely ever paſs unperceived, 
it immediately becomes our principal concern to hear its 
terms reduced to a better agreement; the jarring ſounds mult 
be reconciled before we leave them, and this' is what we call 
the reſalutian of the diſcord. | 

The falſe fifih in the leading chord muſt be reſolved by its 
two terms approaching nearer together; and conſtituting a third 
in the following chord; thus in the leading chord deſcribed a- 
bove, the falſe fifth exiſts between the 7th and the 4th, and 
theſe two ſounds approaching nearer together, each by a ſtep 


of a ſemitone, conſtitute a greater third, viz. K—3d, in the 


next chord; and this ſucceſſion is ſo conform able to the expec- 
tation of the car, that we cannot go contrary to it, with any 
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degree of ſatisfaction. The 7th muſt by no means deſcend; 
nor the 4th aſcend, nor, mult either of them keep their place 
when another chord ſucceeds. | | 
194. The ſecond is not fo ſtrictly limited in its progreſſion 
to deſcend upon the K, for in ſome caſes it may with equal pro- 
priety aſcend into the 3d, as ſhewn at I, Exam. 37. In 
the ſituation repreſented at I, it would have been impro- 
per to have both the 2d and 4th meeting upon the 3d, becauſe 
that 3d being the higheſt note, would by that occurrence be 
rendered more remarkable than it ought to be in a final chord : 
but this can be ſafely aliowed at I, becauſe here the 3d is 
in a more obſcure place, being, as it were, concealed below 
the octave of the K. | 
195. There may be two other parts added to the final ca- 
dence as repreſenced at I; viz. one which takes the 5th and 
continues upon it, and another which takes the 2d, and de- 


ſcends into the K; and thus the cadence will conſiſt of ſix 


parts, as ſhewn at K : where the ſmall ſtrokes inſerted between 
the chords itil] ſhew the progreſſion of each part, and the two 


which iſſue from the note D, in diff-rent directions, ſhew that 
two parts are ſuppoſcd to have previouſly taken that note, and 


muſt go from it in different progre ſſions, one defcending upon 
the K, and the other aſcending upon the 3d. _ | 

196. We may obferve in general, that the natural deſire of 
hearing a diſcordant interval properly reſalded always limits, 
in ſome degree, the progreſſion of the terms of ſuch an in- 
terval ; while the other ſounds, which are concordant, are at 
liberty in that reſpect. Thus in all the arrangements of the 
perfect regular cadence, the two terms of the falſe fifth mult 
take their limited courſe, vz. the fourth of the fcale, which 
ſtands as a ſeventh to the 5 /, and is the upper term of the falſe 
fifth, mult deſcend; and the 7th of the ſcale, which is the 
third to the 5, and the lower term of the falſe fifth, mult a- 
ſcend; theſe motions may be called neceſſary in this cadence, 
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while de progreſſion of the 2d, which ſtands as a fifth to the 
5% and ode 5th, being the o&t2v* to the 5½% when theſe 
notes take place in the leading chord, 1s ualimied, or ac iden- 
tal, and may be vorions according to che differgnt deſigns «of 
the compoſer. Ihus if a final cadence, or ce, be intended, 
the leading chord muit be fo diſpoſed as that e u ins- 
tions may lead into one of the arrangements of the chad fte 
key which is denominated final, in Art 145, 1.49, and the a- 
cidental maticns mult be fo conducted as not to counteract this 
deſign, by fortifying, or rendering too rem kable, the h : mo— 
nics of the K, which oughe, in this caſe, to make no of er ap- 
pearance than as dependents upon the princival. 3 mis wall ap- 
pear tobe the rule obſerved in the arrangemer is Yeſecribed above. 
The ſame conſiderations muſt be attended to in the tormation 
of all other final cadences; of which we cannot tail to met 
with ſufficient examples, in the proſecution ot this ſubject. 
If the regular cadence be introduced, as it frequently is. in 
the courſe of a piece, where the expectation needs not to be fully 
ſatisfied, and where a cadence may with equal propriety be made 
upon one of the chords called medial, in heſe caſ-s tue neceſ- 
ſary motions mult ſtill be conformed io, the falſe Gith mult ſtill 
be properly reſolved, but the accidental motions may be taken 
at pleaſure, as beit ſuis the air of the upper part in which they 
occur: the chords may be inverted, and by this means the 
thorough baſs may tzke the air of an upper part, and a vaſt va- 
riety of pallages be introduced, which, to an unſ{kilful perſon, 
will appear widely different, and yet in reality all depend upon 


the ſame fundamental progreſſion: for the underſtanding of -. 


which master, the learner is defired to examine carefully the 
la t part of the 27th Example, with the following An- 
notations. 


197. ANNOTATIONS to Exam. 37. 
In this example, the reference letters N, I, K, Sc. are not 
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affixed, as formerly, to a ſingle chord, but are placed at the 
bar between the two chords Which form the cadence, to inti- 
mate that it is not a ſingle chord, but a ſucceſſion or paſſage 


from one to anather, that 1s thereby referred to. 


The pailages at H, I, K, repreſent the final cadence upon 
C in different arrangements, as already explained, the laſt of 
which at K contains fix different motions or parts; and theſe 
are afterwaids ſingled ont, and extended into fix bars, repre- 
ſenting as many ſucceſſive cadences in the treble, with a baſs 
put below, wherein ſeveral inverſions are introduced in the 
tour firſt cadences, 

At L the treble aſcends from the 7th to the K, which is one 
of the n-ceffary motions in the regular cadence ; but the baſs, 
11{t-ad of falling upon the K, takes the 3d, bearing a chord of 
the oth, inverted from the perfect chord of the NV ſo that the 
tuudamental progreſſion is not affected by this change in the 
bats, altho' the cadence is thereby rendered inconcluſive or me- 
Gaal, —TIn this paſſage the feventh is 1.0t added to the leading 
chord, becauſe it is ſuppoſed that the ſtrain begins here, and it 
would be unnatural to begin with a duſonant chord. The 
other notes which would be necetlary to fill up the accom- 
panvment in this and the following paſſages, are ſhewn by 
dires, placed in the treble ſtaff, It may be oblerved here, that 
the note D, or the 2d of the ſcale, muſt deſcend into the K, as 
it is not allowed to aſcend upon the zd, becauſe the bals takes 
that fame note, and being only conlidered as a dependent upon 
the KF, it muſt not be doubled. 

At M the ſundamental chords are both inverted, and the 
baſs, having taken the 4th of the ſcale, viz. the ſeventh of the 
leading chord, figured with a 2, is obliged to fall upon the 3d 
in the following chord, this being one of the neceifary moti- 
ons, as explained above. Theſe baſs no es are not doubled in 
the accompanyment, for the reaſons formerly given. 

At N the baſs takes the 2d of the ſcale, viz. the fiſth of the 
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leading chord, figured with 4 and 3, and from thence deſcends 
by a ſtep into the K, which is the only proper motion in this 
place, becauſe the treble, taking the 4th of the ſcale in the 
leading chord, is neceſſitated to deſcend upon the 3d, and it 
would be improper to have this note doubled, therefore the 
baſs is not allowed to aſcend. | 

At O the bats having taken the 7th of the ſcale, viz. the 
third of the leading chord, is obliged to aſcend into the K, and 
the treble at the ſame time aſcends from the 2d into the 3d, up- 
on which account it becomes improper to let the diſſonant 4th be 
heard at all, in the leading chord; becauſe the reſolution of 
that fourth upon the ſame third would render it too remarkable. 


If the treble had defcended upon the K, which it might have 


done with equal propricty, the 4th might then have been ad- 
mitted in the accompanyment, as it is in the next cadence at P. 
The omiffion of the diflonance at O is ſhewn, as obſerved, 
Art. 171, 172, by the figuring; for the full chord would have 
been figured with © and 5. Betides this omiſſion we mult ob- 
ſerve alſo, that the octave of the baſs note is left out in the ac- 
companvment of the leading chord at O, becauſe it would be 
equally improper to double that note, which 1s the third to the 
fundamental, in the leading chord, as to double the third t9 
the K in the following chord; fo that in this paſſage the ac- 
companyment of the leading note conſiſts only of two ſounds, 

At P the baſs coincides with the fundamental progreflion, 
while the treble deſcends from the 2d upon the K, which cu 
cumſtances agree with the charaReriltics of a final cadence, and 
give liberty to add all the harmonics of both chords. The ſame 
is done at Qin the fulleſt manner, which can properly be ad- 
mitted. Ar P the cadence conſiſts of tour upper parts and a 
baſs ; at Q we have five upper parts and two baſſes, beyond 
which it is 1mpotbvle to go, without tranſgreſſiug the neceſſary 
rules of harmony. The cadence at Q_ cannot be played full 
upon the harplichord, becauſe the fingers cannot be extended 
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to reach the note D, which is below the treble ſtaff; but the 


effect is ſcarce ſenſibly different if this note be omitted, becauſe 
it is repreſented by the upper D, which is its octave. 

198. In the courſe of the preceding article, a queſtion may 
very probably have occurred to the attentive reader, which it 
may ſeem neceſſary to anſwer, before we proceed further. The 
propriety of ſeveral omiſſions there pointed out appear ſufficie 
ently plain, when the different parts are allotted to different 
voices or inſtruments, in a choir or concert; becauſe the coins 
cidence of two parts upon the fame ſound will evidently ren» 
der that ſound ſtronger than the reſt ; but what occaſion is there 
for any ſuch reſtiictions, in filling up the chords of a thorough- 
baſs upon a harpſicord, where the accompanying ſounds, if 
ſtruck at all, can neither be ſtronger nor weaker in whatever 
ſucceſlion they occur? In anſwer to this it may be obſerved, 
that the impoſfibility of making one particular ſound in a chord 
either ſtronger or weaker, upon occation, is one principal rea- 
ſun why theſe reſtrictions mult be more carefully conformed to, 
in playing thorough- baſs, than in compoling for ſeparate detach- 
ments of a choir. An experienced car will not fail to perceive 
every accompanying ſound, and, as it were, analize the ſucceſ- 
five chords; and alſo will aiſign to each ſound its due progreſe 
ſion, eſpecially as far as relates to the motions call-d neceſſary 3. 
and by this means the coincidence of two parts upon the ſame 
note comes to be p/ainly felt, even in the accompanyment of 
a thorough-baſs, and the difappointment which we find in 
hearing the ſound, upen which two parts are thus cone 
ceived to meet, no ſtronger in rea.ity than we might expect 
either part ſinaly to have produced, is more deſtructive of the 
good effect of the whole, than it ſuch a co ncidence were 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſuperior itrength of the note. Ihis is one 
inſtance of a note rendered mare diſtinguiſbable by the ſucceſſion in 
which it occurs, as hinted, Art. 144; and to beer ſuch a note 
only juſt of equal ſtrength with either of thoſe which lead to it, is 
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as unnatural, as to ſee the trunk of a tree only juſt of equal 
bulk with the branches that iſſue from it. 

199. This ſhort ſurvey of the accompanyments, or upper 
parts which properly belong to the regular cadence, in its dif- 
ferent arrangements, will appear to be no digreſſion from the 
principal ſubje=t of this chapter, if we conſider, that the melo- 
dy or air of the upper parts of a compoſition, is undoubtedly 
the moſt apt to engage our attention; and therefore if we would 
avail ourſelves of the knowledge of the fundamental principles, 
to the belt purpoſe, it is proper to conceive the fundamental 
progreſſions as ſuggeſted by, or at leaſt ſomeway connected 
with, certain correfpondent motions or paſſages in the upper 
parts. A familiar acquaintance with the fundamental progreſ- 
ſions is undoubtedly the principal requiſite in the ſkill of mulic, 
but the paſſages of melody are mo e obvious and more engag- 
ing, and therefore it is not improper to aſſociate theſe two par- 
ticulars, ſo that the moſt uſeful knowledge may, by this means, 
be drawn from the moſt familiar obſervations. 

200. Beſides the perfect regular cadence upon the principal 
key, we can alſo admit the ſame paſſage to be made occaſional- 
ly, upon the 4th, or the 5th, or the 6th of the natural ſcale, as 


dependents onthe principal. without altogether adopting any of 


theſe for a new key; provided due care be taken not to dwell 
too long, or recur too often upon them, without a proper in- 
termixture of other paſſages proper to keep the ear in ſuſpenſa, 
or to renew the impreſſions of the principal key. But we can- 
not make a regular cadence upon the 2d or 3d of the natural 
ſcale, without previouſly adopting a new key, different from 
the key of the natural ſcale : and on the 7th we cannot make 
a regular cadence at all | 

In order to explain this matter in the molt intelligible way, 
we {hall find it convenient to apply the terms @a.jund? 4th, 
adjunct 5th, and ſ:tfiituted 6th, to the notes upon which we 
admit occaſional cadences, as above. The reaſon of theſe ap- 
pellations will appear hereafter, 
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201. Each of theſe cadences implies an occaſionally altered 
note in the leading chord which precedes it; as will plainly ap- 
pear from the characteriſtics of a leading chord in a perfect re- 
gular cadence, given above, vix. that it muſt bear a greater 
third, and a lefs ſeventh, and conſequently comprehend a falſe 


fifth between the ſame third and ſeventh. Now, there is no 


degree of the ſcale, except the fifth, which has this kind of 
chord among the ſeven natural ſounds ; for although the K and 
4th have each of them a greater third, they have alſo each of 
them a greater ſeventh in the ſcale, and the other degrees, ex- 
cept the 5th, which have a leſs feventh, have at the 3 time 
a leſs third. | | | 

This cadence on the 4th, implies the flat 5th, in its leading 
chord, viz. a flat 7th added to the & P of the K. 
The ſame cadence on the 5th, implies the ſharp 4th in its 
leading chord, which ſharp 4th ſtands as a greater third to the 
2 % with an added ſeventh. = | | 

The ſame cadence upon the 6th, implies a ſharp 5th, which 
ſtands as a greater third to the 3 %, with an added ſeventh. 

The two former of theſe c.:dences end with a & P chord on 
the 4th and 5th reſpectively, but the laſt ends more naturally 
with a h P chord on the oth. | 

] he reader will rea.lily excuſe our not entering here upon a 
critical enquiry into the r-aſon why thefe pertect regular caden- 
ces, and no others, can be admitted, without forinally eſta- 
bliſhing a new key. This is rather to be expected in the the- 
ory ; and it is ſufficient at preſent to remember, that every al- 
tered note by an occaſional ſharp or flat, will always be either a 
tharp 4th, or a ſharp 5th, or a flat 5th, in the natural ſcale 
which takes place at the time; and that the ſharp 4ih belongs 
to the chord of the 2 /, as a leading chord in a cadence upon 
the 5th: the ſharp Sth belongs to the chuid of the if, as 2 
leading chord in a cadence upon the 6th ; and the flat 7th be- 
longs to the chord of the K V as a leading chord, iu a cadence 
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upon the 4th And that although a regular cadence, made up- 
on any of theſe degrees of the ſcale, tends directly to the intro- 
duction of that degree for a new key, yet ſuch cadences may be, 


and ſome of them generally are, interſperſed through the whole 
of a piece of muſic, even where the principal key is all along 


retained in the ſtricteſt manner“. 


202. The occaſional flat or ſharp note is ſhewn, in the na- 
tural ſcale of C, by prefixing the proper character immediately 
before the note; and it is to be obſerved, that as either of theſe 
marks, placed at the cliff, affe& all the notes which follow on 


the ſame line or ſpace, throughout the whole tune, Art. 57, 
| fo when either of them is occaſionally introduced in the mid- 
dle of a tune, it is generally underſtood to affect all the notes 


which follow, on the ſame line or ſpace, in that bar of the 
muſic, but no farther ; ſo that there is no need to repeat the 


character in the ſame bar, though the altered note ſhould oc- 


cur more than once; but if another note ſhould follow in the 
ſame bar, on the ſame place with the altered note, and it be 
proper that the latter be reſtored to its natural place, it is ne- 
cellary to contradict, or take off the effect of the ſharp, or the 
flat, which hath formerly taken place; and this we do by pre- 
fixing another character, called a natural. See Plate V. Ex. 


38, with the following annotations. 


2 203. ANNOTATIONS to Exam. 38. 

This example conſiſts of a treble part, with a fundamental 
baſs ſubjoined ; not with intent to be performed along with it, 
but only to ſhew the derivation of each paſſage in the upper 
part from the cadences which take place in this baſs. Tt is to 
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be obſerved, that the mood of time is here ſextuple, or double. 
triple of crotchets in a bar, which is of the ſame nature as the 
{imple triple, the bars being only put at the end of every two 
meaſures, Art. 85. This renders the middle of every bar ac- 
cented in the ſame manner with the beginning, and conſequent- 
ly gives us the opportunity of making two cadences in each 
bar, which are referred to by the letter H, I, K, &c. as before. 

At H, the treble aſcending from the 7th to the K, implies a 


regular cadence on the ſame K: but the diſſonant ſeventh muſt 


not be added to the leading chord, becauſe it is the beginning 
of the ſtrain, and therefore the firſt note, G of the baſs, bears 
only its own perfect chord, and needs not to be figured. 

At I, the ſame cadence is again reprefented, though in 4 
more vague manner, by the treble aſcending from the 2d to 
the 3d; this motion being only accidental in that cadence; 
whereas the other, at H, is neceſſary, Art. 196; and it is con- 
ſiſtent both with reaſon and experience, that the cadence be 
moſt plainly implied in ſuch paſſages as are moſt gentzal to it. 
In truth, this paſſage at I might have a different fundamental 
baſs applied to it, without any impropriety ; but as we have 
yet ſpoke of nothing but rugular cadences, we take this paſſage, 
at preſent, as belonging to a ſecond regular cadence on the K. 

At K, the treble aſcends from the 3d upon the 4th, accent- 
ed, which is one of the neceſſary motions in a regular cadence 
upon the ſame 4th, as adjund? to the principal key; and there- 
fore ſuch a cadence muſt naturally take place here, as ſhewn in - 
the ſubjoined baſs. For diſtinguiſhing the neceſſary motions 


1n every cadence, it 1s to obſerved that they always bear the 


ſame relations to the note on which the cadence is made, as 


* Notwithſtanding the above aſſertion, that every occaſionally altered note will always be either the ſharp 4th, ſharp 5th, or 2 1th of the natural ſcale, which takes 


e at the time, the reader need not to be alarmed at meeting ſometimes with the 


ſharp K, and even the ſharp 2d of the original ſcale, without any pre- 


Paratory paſſages to denote the entrance of a new key; for in theſe caſes, he may ſafely conclude, that the key is altered, be the tranſition ever ſo abrupt 
or unexpected. Some compolers have endeavoured, by ſuch introductions, to give the hearers a happy furprize, but it ought to be done with great caution 


and {kill. 


T 
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they do to the K, in the cadence upon it, which we have for- 
merly deſcribed; it is the very ſame circumſtance, diz. the reſo- 
lution of a falſe fifth, Art. 193, which renders theſe motions 
neceſſary in all ſuch cadences; and the falſe fifth being always 
between the third and the ſeventh of the leading chord, that 
third muſt aſcend by a ſtep cf a ſemitone, and become the fun- 
damental; and that ſeventh muſt deſcend one degree, and be- 
come the third, in the following chord: ſo that the neceſſary 
motions always lead to the fundamental and its third, wiz. to 
the former by aſcending a ſemitone, and to the latter by de- 
ſcending either a ſemitone or a tone, as the ſcale allows. Thus 
in the cadence upon the adjunct 4th, ſuch as that now before 
us at K, the neceſſary motions are from the 3d to the 4th 
aſcending, as it is in the treble part here, and from the þ 7th 
to the 6th deſcending; which latter motion is ſeen in the treble 
at P: and though it does not appear here, yet it ought to be 
ſupplied by the accompanyment of the thorough-baſs. The 
exiſtence of the flat ſeventh in the leading chord, agreeable to 
what was obſerved, Art. 201, is ſhewn by the character pre- 
fixed to the figure 7, over the baſs note; it being neceflary that 
the exiſtence of an altered note, when any ſuch takes place, ei- 
ther in the treble, or in any part of the accompanyment, ſhould 
be denoted by the manner ot figuring the baſs, as we ſhall ex- 
lain in courſe, FS 

At L, the treble aſcends from the % 4th to the 5th, which 
repreſents a cadence upon the adjunct 5th, being a neceſſary 
motion in that cadence. The ſharp character is here occaſion- 
ally prefixed to the 4th of the treble, which now ſtands as a 
greater third, in the leading chord of the 2f, as obſerved, Art, 
201, and this occaſional alteration of the third to the baſs note, 
is ſhewn, in the figuring, by the ſimple character placed above 
the note, it being underſtood that a ſharp,or flat, or natural, thus 
placed above a baſs note, without any other figure following it, 
always refers to the third of the chord. The principal key-note 
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itſelf becomes a ſeventh in this leading chord, in the accom- 
panyment, and deſcends upon the 7th of the ſcale; which is the 
other neceſſary motion in this cadence. —q 

At M, the treble deſcends from the natural 4th upon the 
3d, which motion ſuggeſts a cadence upon the K: the natural 
character is prefixed to the 4th in the treble, to take off the ef- 
fect of the ſharp which appeared in the former part of the bar; 
and the ſame character is alſo prefixed to the 7, in the figuring 
of the leading chord, becauſe the ſharp which took place at L, 
proves to be the ſame degree with the ſeventh of this baſs- note. 

At N, the treble aſcends from the & 5th u on the ſixth, 
thereby repreſenting a cadence upon the ſubſtituted 6th ; the 
occaſional ſharp taking place in the treble, and alſo above the 


| baſs note, in the very ſame manner as at L, only one degree 


higher. This cadence differs from the others, in that the 2d 
of the ſcale, which here ſtands as a ſeventh to the 3 /, in the 
leading chord, deſcends by a ſtep of a full tone upon the K, 
thereby making a leſs third to the 6 f, in the following chord; 
whereas in all the other cadences the ſeventh of the leading 
chord deſcends only a ſemitone, and becomes a greater third 
in the following chord, 

At O, the 5th is again made natural, and the treble takes the 
fundamental progreſſion of a cadence upon the K. Here of ne- 


ceſſity the fundamental baſs takes the ſame notes with the treble, 


but the natural needs not be put before the baſs note, becauſe the 
ſharp, which took place upon the ſame degree in the former 
part of the bar, has not appeared in the. baſs, but only in the fi- 
guring; and as theſe figures relate only to the upper parts, which 
are played with the right hand, a change among the figures is 
not ſuppoſed to influence the following real notes of the baſs, 
which belong to the left hand, in playing a key'd inſtrument, 
At P, a cadence is made upon the 4th, as already obſerved, 
in ſpeaking of the paſſage at K. | | 
At Q, the tieble moves from the 6th to the 7th, which is 
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not a neceſſary motion in any cadence, but may accidentally re- 


reſent a cadence upon the 5th, in the ſame manner as that at 
, repreſented a cadence on the K, and for the ſame reaſon we 
here conſider it as part of ſuch a cadence. Here, though the 
Ith in the treble be reſtored to its natural place, which was af - 

ected with a flat, the laſt time it occurred, yet the interpoſition 
of the bar hinders that flat from affecting the preſent note, ſo 
that there is no occaſion for the natural character here; yet to 

revent the miſtake which might otherwiſe happen, thro' the 


inadvertency of a performer, it is not amiſs to inſert the charac- 


ter in ſuch a place as this; and we often meet with inſtances, 
in the moſt correct pieces of muſic, of characters inſerted, 
where, according to the ſtricteſt rules, they might be left out. 
The paſſage at R, makes the final cadence on the key, 
204. When muſic is ſet in a tranſpoſed key with ſharps, 
as in Exam. 30, the occaſional & 4th, and x 5th, are deno- 
ted in the ſame way as in the natural key; but the þ 7th is 
here made by rendering the 7th natural, which is originally 
ſharp at the cliff. So that here the flat character is ſupplied 
by the natural contradiQing a ſharp at the cliff. 
On the contrary, when muſic is ſet in a tranſpoſed key with 
flats, as in Exam. 40, the h 7th is denoted the ſame way as 
in the natural key; but the x 4th is expreſſed by rendering the 
4th natural, which is originally flat at the cliff. The x 5th, if 


there be no more than two flats at the cliff, will take its own 


proper character, as in Exam. 40, but if there be three or 
more flats at the cliff, the 5th of the ſcale will be one of the 
flat notes; and then the natural, contradifting a flat, mult be 
uſed to expreſs the & 5th alſo. 

Upon the whole, it 1s to be remembered, that the true mean- 
ing of the natural charaCter is ambiguous, and depends entirce 
ly upon what precedes it. A natural, contradicting a flat, is 
10 be looked upon as an occaſional ſharp ; but when it contraditts a 
ſharp, 11 ts, in effect, an occgſional flat 
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205. The reader will take notice, that our chief deſign in 
the preceding part of this chapter, has been to point out what 
motions in the treble are neceſſary in each regular cadence, 
and what are only accidental; and it is worth while to ob- 
ſerve, upon the whole, that the aſcent or deſcent of a ſemi- 
tone, upon an accented part of the meaſure, always is, or may 
be, eſteemed a neceſſary motion in a regular cadence : the aſ- 
cent or deſcent of a full tone is never more than accidental in 
ſuch a cadence, except in the caſe of the 2d deſcending upon 
the K, in a cadence upon the 6th, as explained in ſpeaking 
of the paſſage at N. | | ; : 

It may not be improper to obſerve alſo that the example, a- 
bove referred to, is very far from being a piece of good mulic, 
the treble part is but barely tolerable along with the baſs, and 
quite ſhocking when alone. To make good muſic; there muſt 
be an agrecable yariety of air and movement in the leading part, 
and at the ſame time a natural, eaſy ſucceſſion of chords in the 
thorough baſs; the powers of melody and har:niny mult con- 
ſpire together for this purpoſe. Now, one of the principal re- 
quiſites in melody is variety of diviſion, which reſults from the 
breaking and ſubdividing the ſucceſſive bars or meaſures, in 
ſeveral different manners; of which the example beſore us is: 
totally deſtitute; and in regard to the harmony, the attention 
is too much hurried from one cadence to another; we have no 
ſooner jelt the cadence upon one key, than we are obliged to 

uit it, in order to purſue another, and this next juſt ſerves us 
% ſame way. This makes the ſucceſſion of chords ſeem wild 
and incoherent ; and, inſtead of being pleaſed, we are rather 
puzzled to know what the ſounds mean, and how to reconcile 
them one with another, 

In order to obtain a more connected ſucceſſion of chords, 
and yet not wanting variety, it is neceſſary to admit of other 
kinds of cadences, beſides the perfect, already deſcribed, ſome 
of which ſerve to ſuſpend, and ſome to diſappoint the natural 


72 
expectation of the ear, ſo as not to ſuffer our attention per- 
fectly to ſettle, either upon the principal key, or any other, 
until ſome certain phraſe or ſtrain of the tune, Art. 103, be 
fnithed ; or until the ſenſe of the words, ſet to muſic, may 
properly admit of a reſt or pauſe. 

206. The attention is kept in ſuſpence, by the cadence uſu- 
ally called irregular, which is juſt tbe regular cadence reverſed ; 
viz. the chord of the K, preceding or leading into that of the 
5th, inſtead of the 5Ff, leading io the K, as in the regular 
cadence: and it is known by the fundamental baſs riſing a fifth, 
or falling a fourth, upon an accented part of the meaſure. 

In this irregular cadence the diſſonant ſeventh muſt not be 
added to the chord of the 5th, now uſed as a following chord, 
becauſe the proper uſe of diſſonances, in all caſes, is to excite 
an expectation of another chord to follow, in which the diſſo- 
nance ſhall be heard reſolved, Art. 196. But here we are ſup- 
poſed to bring the harmony to a kind of pauſe, though not 10 
a full conclulion ; ſo that a diſſonance may here be more pro- 
perly added to the chord of the K, now uſed as a leading 
chord: and the proper diſſonance for this purpoſe is the added 
{1izth ; of which we ſhall ſpeak below. 

207. The irregular cadence takes place occaſionally upon 
the ſame degrees of the ſcale, which are capable of leading in a 
regular cadence, as ſhewn above: ſo that as we have four re- 
gular, we have alſo four irregular cadences, repreſented, Exam. 
41, where each irregular cadence is ſo placed as to precede im- 
mediately the regular from whence it is derived. In this ex- 


ample the notes which form the irregular cadences bear only 
their perfect chords, in which caſe there is not any motion in 
the upper parts which can properly be called neceſſary, becauſe 
there is no diſcord to be reſolved; and therefore we have put 
no treble part above the fundamental baſs. 

208. The added ſixth in the leading chord of an irregular 
cadence is brought in by intermixing the irregular and a part 
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of the regular cadences together, in pafling upon the K, or 
the 5th: as both of theſe notes may be introduced by either 
kind of cadence. Thus the paſſage at I, in Exam. 38, which 
we there take as part of a regular cadence on the K, Art. 203, 
might be admitted in the treble, at the ſame time that the 
fundamental baſs paſſes, by the irregular cadence, from the 4th 
upon the K; and the paſſage at Q, in the ſame example, 
might take place, while the fundamental baſs paſſes, by the 
irregular cadence, from' the K upon the 5th. In both theſe 
caſes the former notes of the treble would become added ſixths 
in the leading chords, and aſcend by one degree upon the 
third of the following chords ; and this motion is the proper 
refolution of the diſcord in the irregular cadence : we ſhall 
give examples hereafter. 


209. The falſe cadence is a regular cadence diſappointed, by 


the fundamental baſs aſcending only one degree, inſtead of a 
fourth, and thereby introducing a fundamental note, a third 
below that which would have taken place, if the faiſe cadence 
had not been admitted. | 

This paſſage is properly a gradation or ſtepping from the 


leading chord of a regular cadence, upon the degree next 


above, and is chiefly practiſed from the K upon the 2d, in 
place of the regular cadence on the 4th ; and from the 5th 
upon the 6th, in place of the regular cadence on the K. The 
leading chord in this falſe cadence, or gradation, may bear an 
added ſeventh, the ſame as in the regular cadence ; becauſe the 
neceſſary motions which refolve the diſcord, as ſhewn above, 
may in this caſe be uſed, as they lead to the third and fifth of 
the following chord. | 
210. The ſame kind of gradation from the chord of the 4th f, 
upon that of the 5th, is often uſed in bringing the harmony to a 
kind of imp. rfe& pauſe, or reſt, on the chord of the 5th : but 
although this paſſage is very frequently found in our muſic, yet 
it has not been ranked among the clals of cadences, by the wri- 
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ters on this ſubject, and therefore we ſhall not preſume to 
make innovations in this reſpect, but ſhall give it the title 
which firſt occurred, of a gradation on the 5th, 

211. In this paſſage, the leading chord of the 4th f may 
take an added ſixth, after the ſame manner as in the irregular 
cadence on the K, mentioned Art. 108; but with this differ- 
ence in the movement of the upper parts, in order to form the 
following chord, viz. here the 2d of the ſcale, which makes 
the added ſixth, muſt keep its place, and become a fifth; and 
the K muſt deſcend, and become a third, in the following 
chord; as repreſented at I, in Exam. 42, plate VI: whereas in 
the irregular cadence on the K, the 2d aſcends upon the 3d, 
while the K keeps its place, and becomes the fundamental, 
as ſhewn at H, in the ſame example. 

The reader will obſerye, that this example is in the ſcale of 
G. with a ſharp upon F, at the cliff, and that the treble takes 
one of the abovementioned movements, while the other is 
ſhewn by directs: and it is uſeful to remember, that in both 
theſe paſſages, the diſcordant interval, which exiſts between 
the 2d of the ſcale and the K, (ſtanding as ſixth and fifth in 
the leading chord) is reſolved by one of its terms moving a flep 
farther from the other ; and in both paſſages, the moving term 
makes the thiid in the following chord: and that whenever 


the fundamental bears an added ſixth, one or the other of 


= motions becomes neceſſary, for the reſolution of the diſ- 
cord. 

212 To account for this double uſage*® of the chord of the 
4 f, with an added {ixth, it may be obſerved, that this chord has 
an ambiguous, or double fundamental, as ſhewn, Art. 178, and 
Exam. 36. Our attention is divided between the 4th of the 
ſcale, and the 2d; and in paſling from th:s chord upon the K, 
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by the irregular cadence, our principal regard is placed upon, 
the 4th: but in making a gradation upon the 5th, our atten- 
tion is rather turned to the 2d ; which, as we have formerly 
ſeen, ought to precede the 5th, in a regular cadence. A di- 
rect is placed at I, in Exam. 42, upon the 2d, in the funda- 
mental baſs, to exemplify this matter. 

There are other ways of diſappointing both the regular and 
irregular cadences, bur being very ſeldom admitted at the con- 
cluſion of a phraſe, where a formal cadence is expected, we 
ſhall paſs them over at preſent. 

213. To make an end of this diſquiſition concerning ca- 
dences, let the following account of all the fundamental paſ- 
ſages, which have already been explained, be well obſerved. 

From the KF, as a leading chord, we can make an irregu- 
lar cadence on the 5th, a regular cadence on the 4th, or a 
falſe cadence on the 2d, of the ſcale. | 

From the 5th 6. as a leading chord, we can make a regular 
cadence on the K, an irregular cadence on the 2d, or a falſe 
cadence on the 6th. | 

From the 4thf, as a leading chord, we can make an irre- 
gular cadence on the K, or a gradation on the 5th. 

From the 2df, we may make a regular cadence on the 5th. 

From the 6thf, we may make an irregular cadence on the. 
ad. 

From the 3df, we may make a regular cadence on the 6th, 
or a falſe-cadence on the 4th. : 

In every regular and falſe cadence the proper diſcord in the 
leading chord is the added ſeventh ; and in the irregular ca- 
dence and gradation, the added ſixth: yet theſe added diſcords 
may be left out, and in many caſes it is neceſſary to do ſo; 


of which hereafter. 


* This liberty of uſing the chord of the 4 4 with an added fixth, either as leading to the Kf, or the 5½ is called, by the French theoriſts, 4e double emploi 


de la diſſonance. © 
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Tf theſe paſſages be well remembered, we ſhall have little 
further difficulty in aſſigning the proper fundamental progreſ- 
ſions for the beginnings and middle parts of harmonie phraſes, 
where no formal cadence is expected. 


214. In an harmonic phraſe it is moſt natural to diſpoſe 


the ſucceſſive chords ſo, that every fundamental paſſage from 
one chord to another, may be an mztation of fome of the above 
deſcribed cadences; eſpecially the paſſages from an unaccent- 
ed to an accented note; as from the end of one bar or meaſure 
to the beginning of the next: and ſuch diſpoſitions become 


the more neceſſary as the movement is flower. In the com- 


mon pſalm tunes, for inſtance, there is ordinarily a cadence 
imitated at every bar; and thele zmitations are often introduced 
without altering any of the degrees of the ſcale, although ſome 
occaſional alteration would be neceſſary to make the cadence 
perfect in its kind, Thus the paſſage from the 3d / to the 6th 
accented, or from the 6th to the 2d accented; is often admit= 
ed without altering the 5th ; though the former imitates a re- 
gular, and the latter an irregular cadence, in both of which the 
X 5th is an eſſential note, Art. 201 and 207. The ſame li- 
derty may be uſed in other imitations, as we ſhall ſee below. 

215. The movement of the fundamental baſs is lefs reſtrict- 
ed, in paſſing from an accented to an unaccented note; and eſ- 
pecially after a cadence has been heard upon the former, 
becauſe then the harmony is brought to a kind of pauſe, and 
we are not much concerned about the connection; yet even in 
theſe caſes there are ſeveral cautions neceſſarv, in order to 
produce an agreeable effect, which we ſhall endeavor to ex- 
Plain in courſe. It will not be di:agreeable to the reader, in 
the mean time, to ſee a little of the application of what is alrea- 
dy ſaid, in ſome familiar examples. We ſhall begin with the 
fundamental of the natural ſcale aſcending and deſcending, as 
repreſented in the larter part of Exam. 42, 


Parr ] 


216. The natural ſcale, conſiſting of eight ſucceſſiv 
ſounds, when performed in a ſlow manner, as denoted by th 
minims, divides into two phraſes of four ſounds each, bot] 
aſcending and deſcending, as ſhewn by the dots in- this ex 
ample: and the expectation of cadences falls particularly upo! 
the concluſion of each of theſe phraſes, which we here refe 
to, by the letters, K, L, M, N. | 

Each of the phraſes in this example ends with a regular ca: 
dence, vi. 

At K, a regular cadence is made on the adjun& 4th ; 

At L,. the ſame is made on the principal key; 

At M, the ſame is made on the adjunct 5th ; 
At N, the final cadence is made on the key: 
and it is plain, from what is formerly laid down, that the ca. 
dences at K and L are implied in the motion of the treble, anc 
that at N is neceſſary for making a concluſion : but it remain 
to be ſhewn, why the paſſage in the treble, from the 6th upor 
the 5th of the ſcale; at M, could not with equal propriety have 
been referred to an irregular- cadence upon the K; as, by ſc 
doing, the entrance of the altered note in the accompanyment 
denoted by the & in the figuring, would have been prevented 
and, of conſequence, the original key more ſtrictly retained 
For this purpoſe we may obſerve, according to Art. 213 anc 
214, that every fundamental paſſage in this example imizate. 
ſome cadence ; as will eaſily appear upon the ſlighteſt exami. 
nation: and although this reſtriction is not always indiſpenſible 
yet, in general, the leſs we deviate from it, the more eaſy anc 
natural is the ſucceſſion. Now, having paſſed, in imitation o. 
the irregular cadence, from the KF, upon the 5thf at the twe 
firſt notes of the phraſe M, we cannot take the 4th for the 
next fundamental note, in order to form the irregular cadence 
on the K, without deſtroying the connexion ; as the paſſage 
from the 5th# to the 4thf, does not repreſent any cadence, 
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Cnay. VIII. Of harnionic Phrases. Examples of Progressions, imitating the Cadences. — - 


But this is not all ; for there are other reaſons why the 5th 


muſt not be followed by the 4th in the fundamental - baſs, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. | 

It is on the ſame account, that we refer the deſcent from 
the 4th upon the 3d of the ſcale, at the beginning of the next 
phraſe N, to a regular cadence on the K, wherein the 4th be- 


comes a ſeventh in the leading chord of the 5th f. rather than 


to an irregular cadence on the K, wherein the 4th might have 

been the leading fundamental. This latter would have intro- 
duced more variety, and therefore have been more eligible, had 
not the preceding chord of the 5th fat M, prevented its ad- 
miſſion, The next example 43, will ſufficiently illuſtrate this 


matter. 


217. This example conſiſts of phraſes of ſix notes in each, 
and the expectation of cadences falls upon the two laſt notes 
in each phraſe, as ſhewn by the ſubjoined letters O, P, Q. R. 
0 as 8 in the treble, from the 3d to the 4th, in the 


„which naturally repreſents a regular cadence on the 


phraſe 


ſame 4th /, as at K, is here diſappointed, by introducing, in 


the baſs, an imitation of the falſe cadence on the 2d; and, by 


this means, the 2d is brought in as leading to the 5th /, at the 


concluſion of this phrafe, which is the moſt eligible baſs, as 
it imitates a regular cadence on the 5th ; although the cadence 
is imperfe in regard to the treble, becauſe the 4th is not made 
ſharp. In truth, this paſſage is a mixture of two fundamen- 
tal progreſſions, the baſs moving by the regular cadence, while 
the treble makes a gradation on the 5th, and the leading chord 
has a double fundamental, as ſhewn by the direct. 


The diligent reader will probably have obſerved, that the. 


| fame double fundamental is alſo repreſented in the phraſe-L, 
and a queſtion may occur, which 'it will be very proper to an- 
ſwer, before we proceed, viz. Why is the 4th repreſented as a 
governing fundamental at L, and the 2dat O; for, in either 


paſſage, any of the two'is allowable, according to the rules 


much as poſſible. 


already laid down? For anſwer, let · it be obſerved, that this 


ought to be the caſe, whenever diſſonantchords of an ambigu 
| ous fundamental are introduced, as hinted, Art. 187, and to 


account for the preference due to one of theſe fundamentals, 
rather than the other, in the two caſes now. before us; we muſt 


further obſerve, that -a conſecution of perfect eoncord viz. 


octaves or fifths, between the treble and the fundamental baſs 
ought to be avoided, when it can be done, without tranſgreſ- 
ſing other rules. Now, had the 2d f taken place at L, there 
would have been two conſecutive fifths, at the paſſage from the 


K to the 2df; and if the 4th f had taken place at O, there 


would have been two conſecutive octaves, at the paſſage from 


it to the 5th f. _ =: 2 
There is a ſort of dryneſs, and want of variety, in ſuch 


conſecutions, which renders it neceſſary to avoid them, as 


The firſt four notes of the phraſe P, are accompanied the 


| ſame way as at L, but the laſt two are here taken as part of a 


regular cadence on the 5th, in which the K in the treble be- 
comes a ſeventh in the leading chord, and deſcends upon the 
2 of the ſcale, now taken as a third in the following chord. 

he irregular cadence might have been ufed in this paſſage, 
the ſame way as at the beginning of the phraſe M; but the 
regular is preferable, becaule it is better to vary the harmony, 
upon the repetition of the ſame note in the treble, where it 


can conveniently be done: and if the irregular cadence had 


been ufed at the concluſion of this phrafe, the two ſucceſſive 
Es, in the treble, muſt have been both referred to the K 7. 

The phraſe Q ends with a cadence on the 4th, which obliges 
us to take the preceding 5th, in the treble, as belonging to the 
KV: and in order to do this, we mult not refer the 6th, which 
goes before it to the 2d /, as at M, becauſe the deſcent, from 
the 2d to the K, could not be aliowed in the fundamentat 
baſs, in this place, and therefore we here make the 6ch-itfelfa 
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fundamental, by means of the falſe cadence. And although 
the paſſage, from this 6th to the K, does not imitate any ca- 
dence, yet it 15 allowable here, becauſe of the divided attention 
which the falſe cadence creates; as ſhewn by the direct, ad- 
ded in this place. In truth, the attention may at any time be 
ſuppoſed to be divided between the fundamental, which would 
naturally have taken place, and that which is introduced, part- 
ly unexpected, by the falſe cadence, Art. 209, and it is of 
conſequence to obſerve, that immediately after any ſuch falſe 


cadence, we may proceed, if it be convenient, in the very 


ſame manner as if the regular cadence had not been interrup- 
ted at all. | | . | 1 
At the beginning of the next phraſe R, the ſame 6th is re- 
ferred to the 4th f. The 5th and 4th are taken as at Q, and 
the 3d, 2d, and K are uſed as at N, which finiſhes the ſtrain. 
It is expected, that the reader will carefully obſerve theſe dif- 
ferent uſages of the ſame note in different occurrences; and 
that if he finds his ideas of theſe matters any way confuſed, 
he will not only take the trouble of reading over again, from 
Art. 206, but alſo of copying carefully the ſcale and the 
Exam 43, with his own hand; which, if he neglects to do, 
and attempts to proceed without a pretty clear knowlege of 
what is paſt, Jet him not blame the author for writing un- 
intelligibly, if he thonid find himſelf bewildered hereafter. 
218. Hitherto we have ſcen the treble moving only by ſin- 
gle degrees; the Exam. 44, which is the fundamental of 
York tune, ſhews a little of the manner of proceeding when 
the treble moves by leaps. This, and all other common mea- 


ſure pſalm-tunes, being ſtrains of 8 and of 6 ſyllables alterna- 
nately, the expectation of cadences falls upon the middle of the 
firtt and third lines, and at the end of every line, as thewn by 
the letters 8, T, U, W, X, V. 

It is allowable, when the treble moves by leaps, to continue 
the ſame fundamental through a whole bar, if the notes of the 
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PART I, 


treble will admit of it, as is frequently done in this example; 
but it is better that a new chord ſucceed at the beginning of 
the next bar, when it can properly be introduced. f 

At T and at X the fundamental baſs is made to aſcend, by 
taking the leading note an octave below that which went be- 
fore it, in order to help the two conſecutive fifths, between the 
baſs and treble, becauſe the contrary motion partly compenſates 
for the want of variety in ſuch paſſages; but it would be (till 
better if the courſe of the treble were altered, ſo as to avoid the 
conſecution. | 

At U there is a conſecution of octaves, which is remedied 
in the ſame manner by contrary motion ; but in this place we 
commonly ſee the & 4th, in the place of the 2d, in the treble, 
which is better. rh 

219. Before we quit the examples now under conſideration, 
it will not be improper to ſhew why ſeveral omiſſions take 
place in the figuring of theſe baſſes, which have not yet been 
explained. 8 

At K the leading chord of the regular cadence on the 4th is 
left without an added ſeventh ; but at S and W the ſeventh is 
added : and to account for this it mult be obſerved, that the 
b 7th of the ſcale ought not to take place in a chord, when the 


natural 7th has been heard in the chord immediately preced- 
ing; becauſe the paſlage from the natural to the b 7th is diſa- 
grecable or inhurmonical, e 


The fame may be obſerved of the 
paſſages from the & 4th to the natural 4th, and from the & 5th 
to the natural 5th. Now, in the phraſe K, the natural 7th 
has been heard as a greater third to the 5th /, in the chord 
preceding the cadence ; but at S and W it has not been heard. 

The ſeventh is not added to the firſt note of the phraſe L, 
both becauſe a formal cadence is not here expected, and alſo 
becauſe ſuch a ſeventh mult have deſcended, and met the treble 
upon the 6th of the ſcale, which 6th being employed as a third, 
to the following fundamental, ought not to be doubled. 


Crap. VIII. 


At Q the ſame ſeventh is omitted for no other reaſon but to 
Yrevent the cadence from being too concluſive ; for it requires 
— ſkill and caution in the uſe of the regular cadence on the 
4th, leſt it ſhould deſtroy the expectation of the principal key; 
and there is leſs hazard of this in the other regular cadences. 
One reaſon is, that the principal key, though it be retained in 
memory, yet reconciles itſelf to our imagination; as a fifth to 
the 4th /; if the cadence on the 4th be too formally made, or 
too often repeated. | 

At T and X the ſixth is not added to the chord of the K, 
leading in the irregular cadence, becauſe that ſixth, joined with 
the 5th of the ſcale, muſt have aſcended to the ſeventh, while 
the 5th had kept its place ; but here the 5th does not keep its 

lace, but deſcends upon the 2d, in the treble patt, and there- 
ore the diſcord is omitted, becauſe it could not be properly 
reſolved. | 

In the phraſe Q the ſeventh is not added to the 5th /, lead= 
ing in a falſe cadence on the 6th, becauſe the treble deſcends 
from the 7th to the 6th of the ſcale, whereas the addition of 
the 4th of the ſcale, as a ſeventh to the leading chord, would 
require the 7th of the ſcale to aſcend into the K. 

In the phraſe L, the 4th J, which precedes the cadence, is 
figured with 6 only, inſtead of 6 and 5, as at I; the fifth be- 
ing left out in this chord ; becauſe, if it were admitted, along 
with the ſixth, it muſt neceſſarily deſcend upon the 7th of the 
ſcale, but the treble aſcends upon the ſame 7th, and therefore 
this omiſſion takes place here, to prevent the neceſlity of dou- 
bling the 7th. The ſame is to be obſerved of the 4th f, in 
the phraſe P. | | 

In the phraſes R, T, X, and Y, the 4th /, leading in the 
Irregular cadence, bears only its perfect chord, without the 
added ſixth, as at H : becauſe, in theſe paſſages, the treble de- 
ſcends upon the 3d of the ſcale, and if the added ſixth were 
_ uſed, it muſt aſcend upon the fame 3d. 


X 


Various Reasons for Oinissions in the Chords of a Fundamental Bass. | 77 


220. To ſupport the aſſertion, that not only ſuch as are 
complete judges of harmony, but even all who have any enjoy- 
ment of muſic, although they be quite ignorant of its princi- 
ples, do naturally conceive the ſucceſſive ſounds as belonging 
to ſome fundamental progreſſion, we may obſerve, that while 
4 man of a good natural turn for muſic, without any farther 
acquirements, ſings a tune, ſhould another ſupply the proper 


fundamental of each ſound; as a baſs, the ſinger would imme- 


diately find additional pleaſure ariſing from the perception of 


the harmonious relations between his ſounds and this baſs; 


he would be able to attend to this baſs without any hazard of 
loſing, or being put out of his tune; on the contrary, ſuch ſub- 
Joined ſourids would rather ſupport and guide him to a more 
juſt performance of his own part, Theſe are facts ſufficiently 
atteſted by experience. . 

22. If an objector ſhould ſay, “ I can ſing ſeveral tunes 
c as well as one of you who underſtand muſic, and I know 
« nothing about it, neither am I ſenſible of any regard paid 
*« to any other ſounds, except thoſe of the tune, as they ſuc- 
& ceed one another; what influence then can theſe other 
“ ſounds you call fundamentals have upon my voice?” Our 
anſwer is, that their influence may take place, juſt as effectual- 
ly, when we are not apprized of it, as when we are ; there are 
numbers of cuſomary operations, both of mind and body, which 
we perform, without ever ſtudying the philoſophical principles 
of the matter. Thus we ſtand and walk, &c. without any know- 
ledge of the laws of gravity and motion ; we converſe in our 
mother-tongue, without ſtudying grammar ; argue, without 
underſtanding logic, &c. and thus we ſing, in conformity to 
certain fundamental progreſſions, even although we are quite 
inſenſible of their influence. 

222. By comparing the various effects of the ſounds of the 
natural ſcale, as mentioned, Art. 21 and 22, and the proper- 
ties of ſounds conceived as parts of ſome fundamental chord, 
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Art. 141, with the examples laſt adduced, we ſhall! find abun- 


dant reafon to conclude, that every ſinger who perceives thoſe 


effects, does really, in ſome degree, adopt a fundamental pro- 
greſſion. Thus, we ſee, in Exam 42. that the key note of 
the natural ſcale has its own * P chord, and that the 5th of 
the ſcale ſtands as a fifth in the chord of the K /, in aſcending, 
and has its own & P chord, in deſcending ; and that the 3d 
and 7th of the ſcale ſtand as greater thirds in the & P chords 
of the K and of the 5th reſpectively, both aſcending and de- 
ſcending : now, it was obſerved, Art. 141, that the funda- 
mental of a x P chord, is bold and commanding, and its third 
ſupplicative ; and from hence we may ſafely infer, that the 
bold effect of the K, and of the 5th, and the ſufplicative effect 
of the 3d and 7th, as hinted, Art. 21, depend altogether upon 
the fundamental progreſſion. The plamtrve effect of the 2d 
and 6th, mentioned in the ſame Art. 21, is moſt perceivable 
when either of theſe ſounds becomes a fundamental, bearing a 
b P chord, agreeable to Art. 141; and the 4th is molt re- 
markably heavy and ſpiritleſs when it ſtands as an added ſeventh 
in the x P chord of the 5th 7, or as a leſs third in the h P 
chord of the 2d ,: but even in other paſſages, if the principal 


key be retained, theſe notes {till keep ſomewhat of the ſame. 


properties. Thus the 4th has a peculiar gravity or ſolemnity, 
even when it becomes a fundamental, as in the aſcending ſcale; 
and the 6th is, in ſome meaſure, plaintive, even when it ſtands 
as a greater third in the & P chord of the 4th V or as a fifth in 
the chord of the 2d 7. | T3. 
223. Another oblervation, which will frequently preſent it- 
ſelf to all ſuch as are engaged in teaching beginners to ing, 
tends directly to the confirmation of theſe principles. It will 
often happen, that before a perſon begins to apply himſelf pro- 
teſſedly to learn to ſing, he will have partly got ſeveral tunes 
by the ear, in ſome paſſages of which it is ten to one that he 
will ling falſe ; either copying the errors of thoſe whom he has 
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been accuſtomed to hear, or running into others of his own, 
through the imperfection of his memory; and if his erroneous 
notes be ſuch as require a fundamental ſucceſſion different from 


the real tune, it is with the greateſt difficulty he can be brought 


to correct them; but if the fundamental ſucceſſion be the 
ſame, he will ſing the right notes at the firſt trial, juſt as eaſily 
as the wrong. 5 | 
The difficulty of correcting the errors of ſuch an untaugli 
ſinger is yet more increaſed, if his falſe notes belong to a more 
eaſy fundamental ſucceſſion, than the true ones; which often 
happens. For inſtance, a whole congregation will very fre- 
quently conclude a line of a pſaim-tune, by aſcending from 
the 7ih to the K, when the real tune deſcends from the K to 
the Ich; and in this caſe the wrong notes ſuggeſt a regular 
cadence on the K, and the right notes belong to a cadence on 
the 5th; and it is next to an impoſſibility to correct this fault; 
for the regular cadence is ſo natural in itſelf, and ſo intimate- 
ly connected with that part of the tune, according to their way, 
that nothing elſe will' ſatisfy them in its place. You may 
ealily bring them to uſe the 5th in place of the 7th, or to take 
any of the other motions which repreſent the ſame cadence ; 
but nothing will be reliſhed which cannot be reconciled to that 
favrurite paſſage. £ : 
224. Upon theſe principles we may give a rational account 
of the various taſtes of perſons who have a natural turn for 
muſic, but unimproved by practice. Such perſons adopt, and 
become familiarized with ſome fundamental pallages, which 
correſpond with the favourite tunes they are accuitomed to 
hear; and when a new tune preſents itſelf, which can eaſily be 
reconciled with their fapourite fundamental paſſages, they are im- 
me4Jiately pleaſed ; but if this cannot be done, they are per- 
plexed and diſguſted : though, at the ſame time, perhaps the 
real fundamental ſucceſſion of ſuch a tune may be quite eaſy 
and natural in itſelf, and ſufficiently obvious to another hearer. 


Cnae, VIII. 


ence we may alſo aſſign the reaſon, why ſo very few of the 
more unſkilful ſort are delighted with a new tune at the firſt 
hearing, and why it becomes more agreeable after ſeveral repe- 
titions, when they begin to &n2w the arr of it : for, in truth, 
the proper effect of every ſucceſſive ſound, which has a conſi- 
derable influence in the gir of a tune, depends upon the fun- 
damental progreſſion ; and this is not always ſo infallibly ſug- 
geſted at once, to an unexperienced hearer, but that his firſt 
conceptions are either vague and undertermined, or perhaps 
erroneous and inconſiſtent with the true air of the tune; and 
therefore need to be re-examined and corrected by frequent 
trials, before he can ſufficiently rely on them. | 
The more expert muſician is ſeldom at any loſs for a pro- 
er fundamental progreſſion, and therefore enters immediately 
into the ſpirit of any new piece which occurs. Monſieur 
Rameau undoubtedly ſpeaks from experience when he ſays, in 
his Prenciples of Compoſition, that a man may fee/ the baſs which 
ought to go along with the treble, while the latter is perfor- 
med ſingly without any accompanyment : and this proficiency 
is the very maſter piece of the ſkill of muſic ; which, however 
rare, is nevertheleſs, in ſoine degree attainable, by all who 
have a natural taſte, if its principles be duly attended to, in the 


courſe of practice. 
225. The molt natural and eaſy ſucceſſions of ſounds, for 


the human voice, are thoſe which aſcend or deſcend by the ſin- 


gle degrees of the ſcale, and not by leaps: and hence it follows, 
that theſe ſucceſſions ſoon become familiar to every one, who 
either practiſes or hears vocal muſic ; and, of courſe, the fun- 
damental paſſages belonging to ſuch ſucceſſions, become equal- 


them. This remark may ſerve to prove the uſefulneſs and 
neceſſity of a thorough knowledge of the proper fundamental 
progreſſions, while the treble moves by ungle degrees only; 
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becauſe ſuch progreſſions cannot fail of being obvious, to 
every hearer, for the abovementioned reaſons. | 

226. We ſhall now proceed to the explanation of ſome 
other paſſages which are allowable in fundamental baſſes. 
Although thoſe fundamental paſſages which imitate the ca- 
dences, as explained above, are generally the moſt natural, yet 
the ſucceſſion of chords is not ſo ſtrictly limited, but that, 


where a formal cadence is not expected, and if neither difſo- 


nances nor occaſionally altered notes be introduced ; that is, if 
every ſucceſſive fundamental bear only its own perfect chord, 
ſuch as the ſcale allows, we may freely paſs from any one 
chord to any other, provided there be one ſound common to 
both; which, by continuing upon the ſame degree, connects 
the two ſucceſſive chords; and ſuch a ſound is called, by the 
artiſts, a holding nate. | 

| Conformable to this principle of con--xion by a holding note, 
it is plain, that the fundamental baſs may either aſcend or de- 


ſcend by a leap of a ſixth, or fifth, or fourth, or third; pro- 


vided it does not touch the 7th of the ſcale; or, which is the. 
iame thing, the fundamental baſs may move by leaps of any 
kind, but not by fingle degrees; becauſe in all leaps, there 
will, at leaſt, be one holding note to connect the following. 
with the preceding chord, —If the fundamental baſs riſe a 
third, or fall a ſixth, the third and fiſth of the preceding chord 
will be both continued, and become the fundamental and third 
in that which follows: if the fundamental baſs riſe a fourth, 
or fall a fifth, the octave of the former fundamental is held on, 
and becomes a fifth to the latter: if the fundamental baſs riſe 
a fifth, or fall a fourth, the fifth of the former chord is held 


ly familiar; though, perhaps, the ſinger is quite inſenſible of on, and becomes a fundamental: and if the fundamental baſs. 


riſe a ſixth, or fall a third, the octave and third of the former 
fundamental are both held on, and become third and fi. th to, 
the latter. 


Bo 


227. This idea of the connexion of chords is well worthy 
of the learner's notice, although it is not a ſufficient foundation 
for a ſatisfactory account of all the fundamental progreſſions 
which are preferred in practice; becauſe we often paſs from 
one chord to another when there is no holding note, as in the 
falſe cadence; and even when there are holding notes, thoſe 
chords are found to be nearer related which have but one, as 
when the fundamental baſs riſes or falls a fifth, than thoſe 
which have two, as when the fundamental baſs rifes or falls a 
third; contrary to what might be expected, if the holding note 
were the ſole cauſe of the connexion. Beſides, in many paſ- 
ſages, and particularly in the perfect regular cadence, it is a 
matter of indifference whether the 5th of the ſcale, which is 
the holding note, be heard at all in the following chord, or 
not. See Art. 192. And if the connexion of the two chords, 
which form this cadence, were owing to this holding note, its 
exiſtence in the accompanyment might ſeem to be more ne- 
ceſſary. For theſe and other reaſons we have concluded it 
more proper to repreſent the imitation of candences as the moſt 
natural law of fundamental progreſſions, in preference to the 
connexion by holding notes; as this latter may be ſufficient 
in the middle parts of a phraſe; but is a circumſtance of little 
or no importance in a cadence. | 

228. We account, then, every leap of a fourth or fifth, in 
the baſs, to be an imitation of a regular or irregular cadence > 
the leap of a third or ſixth is allowed, by reaſon of the hold- 
ing notes: the riſing of a ſecond imitates the falſe cadence 
or gradation ; and the falling of a ſecond, which occurs more 
rarely than any of the former“, may be admitted only after a 
chord of an ambiguous or double fundamental, or after an oc- 
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caſionally altered note has taken place, as we have now to 


229. It was formerly hinted, Art. 217, in ſpeaking of the 
phraſe Q, that immediately after the falſe cadence has been 
uſed we may proceed, in the ſame manner as if the regular 
cadence had not been interrupted at all. Hence it follows, 
that after the 6th has been introduced in the fundamental baſs, 
by means of the falſe cadence, we may immediately deſcend to 
the 5th y, becauſe the paſſage from the K, which in this caſe 
claims a part of our attention, upon the ſame 5th, is very nas 
tural, We muſt obſerve farther, that ſo long as we ſtrictly 
retain the principal key, the chords of that key, and of its two 
adjuncts, will be ſo ready to preſent themſelves to our imagina- 
tion, on all occaſions, that whenever the chord of the 6th f is 
brought in, either by means of the falſe cadence, or otherwiſe, 
the chord of the K F will in ſome degree attract our attention 
as co-exiſting along with it. In the ſame manner the chord 
of the 5th /, will claim a part of our regard along with that of 
the 3d f, when the 5th is not occaſionally fharpened. And 
the chord of the 4th F will be felt along with that of the 2d /, 
when the 4th is not occaſionally ſharpened. —So that in fat 
we have frequently chords of a double fundamental, when no 
diſſonances are heard, owing to a natural propenſity of recon- 
ciling every ſound we hear to one or another of thefe three 
principal chords, viz. to the chord of the K f, or to that of 
the 5th /, or that of the 4th f. 

From hence it follows, that as the fundamental baſs may 
deſcend from the 6th to the 5th, on account of the ambiguous 
fundamental of the former chord; ſo, by parity of reaſon, it 
may alſo occaſionally deſcend from the 2d to the K, or from 


* Monſieur D' Alembert, in his Elemens de Muſique, concludes the falling of a ſecond to be diſallowed in a fundamental baſs on any occaſion ; but we beg leave to 


diſſent from him in this particular, ſor reaſons which will probably appear ſutkicient, 
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the zd to the 2d, if the accidental ſharp note do not take place the ſcale: and the deſire of bearing ſuch notes properly fol- 


in the former chords of ſuch paſſages: and it is not difficult 
to meet with examples of each of theſe progreſſions among the 
works of the very beſt compoſers. In like manner, the gradual 
defcent from the 4thf to the 2df, is allowed in paſſages. 


where the 6th may be ſuppoſed to attract part of our attention 
as a fundamental, along with the 4th ; which never fails to 

happen in the following chord of a falſe cadence on the 4th, 
and in ſome other caſes; ſo that, in fact, the fundamental baſs 
may occaſionally make a gradual deſcent, in the midle of ene con- 
nefed flrain, from any note except the N, and the 5th. From the 


K, ſuch a deſcent cannot be allowed, becauſe the th cannot be a 
fundamental; and from the 5th ſuch a deſcent cauſes an inter- 


ruption, or breach, in the harmony; becauſe, according to the 


above principles, the connection in ſuch paſſages is owing to 


the third note in the former chord being taken as a co-æxiſtent 
tundamental; which third being, in this caſe, the 7th of the 


ſcale, cannot be admitted as ſuch. 
In Exam. 45, Plate VII, are introduced inſtances of each 


of theſe deſcents, marked by the ſtars ; which example, as far 
natural, in order to make amends for that defect, as much as 


as it relates to this article, needs no other annotation, but that 

the directs, placed in the baſs, ſhew the co-exiſtent fundamen- 

tals, by means of which ſuch deſcents are allowed. | 
230. In regard to the liberties. which may be allowed in a 


fundamental baſs, when occaſionally altered notes take place in 


the accompanyment, we mult obſerve, that ſuch notes being 
more diſtantly related to the principal key, and therefore more 
difficult both for the ſinger to execute, and for the hearer to 
reliſh, do naturally require to be followed by the next neareſt 
degree of the ſcale, as a kind of reſolution-of the diſcord be- 
tween them and the principal key » whatever be the fundamen- 
tal of the chord for the time Thus the 4th naturally tends 
10 the 5th, the 5th to the 6th, and the h 7th to the 6th o 


lowed is ſometimes ſo prevailing as to ſuperſede all regard to 
the common rules of fundamental progreſſions. For inſtance, 
if the & 5th take place in one chord, we are not much con- 
cerned about the fundamental progreſſion, provided that par- 
ticular note may be heard reſolved into the ſixth, in the next 
chord: ſo that even in this caſe the fundamental baſs may 
ſometimes deſcend from the 3d to the 2d without offence. 
Inſtances of this paſſage, and others of the like kind, are to 
be found, authoriſed by the moſt eminent compoſers. 

In Exam. 46, the x 5th is introduced three times in the 
accompanyment, and is always followed by a chord contain- 


ing the 6th, as obſerved above. The two firſt paſſages re- 


preſent a falſe; and a regular cadence; the laſt, marked with a 


itar, is the deſcent propoſed to be particularly exemplified. 


The leap of a falſe fifth, or tritone, is diſallowable in a fun- 
damental baſs, and hen ſuch paſſages are admitted in the 
thorough baſs, they are to be eſteemed licences. 

231. There is ſomething pecuhar in the manner of acccm- 
panying theſe paſſages which are in ſome degree forced and un- 


poſſible, which deſerves our notice the more, becauſe the beſt 
writers on thorough baſs, in our language, feem not to have 


deen fully appriſed of its importance and uſe. 


| When the fundamental baſs falls a ſecond, by means of the 
third to the former chord being taken for a co-exiſtent funda- 
mental, as in Fxam. 45, at the ſtars, it 1s better to omit the 
octave to the former fundamental note, and alſo to take the 
third uppermolt in the chord, as often as is convenient, as is 


ſhewn in that example; becauſe by that means, the third is 


rendered more remarkable, and the paſſage into the next chord 
more natural and eaſy. | 


f The movement of the uppermoſt note of the chord, in a 


82 


contrary direction to the baſs, is another well known method 
of helping theſe paſſases for the management of which, in all 
caſes where it may be necetſary, we mult refer to the authors 
who have treated expreſsly on that ſubject. The Exam. 45 


and 46, may ſerve at preſent as ſpecimens of the way of pro- 


ceeding. 

232. It muſt he well remembered, that theſe paſſages in 
which the fundamental baſs moves, either by the leap of a third 
or ſixth, or the deſcent of a ſecond, are not to be introduced 
too frequently, neither muſt they be taken indiſcriminately, 
and without deſign. We moſt ordinarily uſe liberties of this 
kind for the, ſake of arriving more naturally at another chord 
which is to follow; and they generally indicate an attempt 
either to paſs into a new key, or to return into a former key; 
and ſuch an attempt, or motive. we can counteract in the ac- 
companyment, by uſing only the founds belonging to the pre- 
ſent key, when the new key would require one of them to be 
altered, or we can comply with it by admitting the altered 
note, according as taſte direQs, or as the air of the treble, or 
leading part, requires; when we are to adapt a ſucceſſion of 
chords to a given melody. 

For inſtance, in Exam. 45, the firſt deſcent of a ſecond 
aims directly at a cadence on the 5th, as at H; with which 
we ſo far compiy in the accompanyment as to admit the & third 
of the leading chord; but, foreſeeing that the harmony is not 
to reſt any time in the new key of the 51h, we rather chuſe to 
omit the 7th in the leading chord, which renders the cadence 
leſs deciſive, and leaves the ear more at liberty to paſs into an- 
other key. The ſame cadence is counteracted at P, in Exam. 
40, to make way for the final cadence. | 

At I, the cadence on the 6th is introduced by the funda- 
mental baſs falling a third, and at M the ſame cadence is brought 
in, by falling a ſccond: the former of theſe is counteracted in 
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the accompanyment by retaining the natural 5th as a leſs third 
in the leading chord, but the latter is fully complied with, ' 

At N, the cadence on the 4th is counteracted by giving the 
8 chord an added diſſunance, to piepare for the final 
cloſe. | | 
233. This judicious choice of proper ſounds, either for re- 
taining or relinquiſhing the key, is called by the artiſts Modu- 
lation: Which, although it may ſeem to be a ſubject more im- 
mediately concerning the compoſer, yet it is no leſs neceſſary 
to be underſtood by the ſinger in particular, becauſe it is only 


by turning our attention upon the governing key notes, as they 


ſucceed one to another, that we can poſſibly attain a maſterly 
or indeed a juſt execution of vocal muſic. It is alſo very far 
from being uſeleſs to the performers upon inſtruments, and e- 
ſpecially to the players of thorough baſs, becauſe, if they do 
not oblerye what cadences are imitated, and what is the go- 
verning key in every paſſage, there is no chance of their exe- 
cuting with proper taſte and elegance ; although the muſic be 
ever ſo well cuinpoſed, and coneAly copied. And for the 
learner's encouragement in this matter, he may be aſſured, that 
if he begin with a little ſtudy of the fundamental principles, 
and keep the ſame conſtantly in view, in the courſe of his prac- 
tice, he will find the neceſſary knowledge becoming familiar 


and obvious, long before the execution of thorough baſs be 


attained to any tolerable degree. 1 

The truth is, as the melody belonging to any one key, con- 
ſiſts but of a few degrees of ſound, ſo the harmony of one 
key conſiſts but of a very few chords; being naturally no more 
than three, viz. thoſe of the key and its two adjuncts, viz. 
4th and 5th; the firſt being always perſet, and the two laſt 
having their added diſſonances, as ſhewn above; and when- 
ever another chord, different from any of theſe, is introduced, 
it indicates an attempt to paſs inioa new key; with which we 


A 


a 
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may either wholly comply, both in the ſucceeding movement 


of the fundamental baſs, and the modulation of the accompa- 
nyment; or we may conform to it in the former, and coun- 


teract it in the latter; or we may wholly ſet it aſide, and re- 
turn to the former key altogether. 

234. In order to judge properly of the tendency of any 
chord, which does not immediately belong to the harmony of 
the preſent key, it is neceſſary to take particular notice of the 
natural relation of keys, on the one hand; and of the fimila- 
rity or uniformity of proceeding in each key, which is called 
imitation, and which is requiſite for conſtituting one connect- 
ed whole, on the other hand: of both which the following 


_ obſervations will give ſome uſeful ideas. 


235. In regard to the relation of keys, we have formerly ob- 
ſerved, that the principal key of a thaip ſeries is related to the 
new keys of the 4th or 5th as its adjunQs, ar of the 6th, as 
its ſubſtirute ; we have now to obſerve farther, that the 2d of 
the ſcale may be brought in as a ſubſtituted 6th to the 4th, as 
a new key; and the 3d may be introduced as a ſubſtituted ſixth 
to the 5th: ſo that, by conducting the harmony with judge 
ment, fir(t into thoſe keys which are immediately related to the 
principal, and afterwards into thoſe which are only related 
mediately, or by the interpoſition of another, we may occaſion- 
ally introduce all the ſounds of the ſcale as keys, except the 
5th; if the piece be long enough to admit of them all. 

236. To render this more familiar, it will be uſctul to re- 
mark, that in the courſe of one connected piece of muſie, we 


are not confined to the ſcale of the principal key alone, but we 


occaſionally make a tranſition into the ſcale of either of its ad- 
juncts. I hus from the ſcale of the principal key C, we may 

aſs either inio that of G, with a & upon F; or into that of 
F. with ah upon B: but we cannot pals into any other ſcale 
except one of theſe two, without deſtroying the remembrance 
and expectation of the principal key; and, of gourte, the con- 
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nex ion of the piece: and it is hardly to be doubted, but that 
it was owing to ſome obſervations of this ſort, that Guido Are- 
tinus paid ſuch a ſuperior regard to theſe three notes, F, C. G, 
in the ſignature of his cliffs. See Art. 55. In ancient times, 
none but the ſcale of C, and its two adjuncts, appear to have 
been in uſe ; the artificial or tranſpoſed keys being wholly the 
device of the moderns. However, our principal ſcale has ſtill 
its two adjunct ſcales, by whatever letter or mark it be denot- 
ed; and the nature of muſic is the very fame, though the con- 
ſtruction of our inſtruments or the manner of our writing 
muſic be ever ſo widely different. 

237. The arrangement of the ſeveral ſcales in the general 


- ſcheme, Art, 47. was made choice of on this very account, 


that the two adjunct ſcales belonging to any principal, might 
always be found next to it, the one above, and the other be- 
low, in that ſcheme: and in this light it will be worth while 
to peruſe the ſame ſcheme, in order to attain a ready know- 
lege of the relation between the ſeveral ſcales, as they are there 

laced. 
F Take any principal ſcale at pleaſure, ſuppoſe that of D, 
with F and C ſharp, Ne 3, the ſcale of its adjunct 4th will 
be found next above, which in this caſe is G, with F ſharp, Ne 
2, and the ſcale of its adjun& 5th will be found next below, 
which, in this caſe, is A with F, C and ( ſharp, N* 4. 

Again, taking the ſcale of BH for principal, Ne 11, the 
ſczle of EH, Ne 10, will be found, for the adjunct 4:h, and 
that of F, N* 12, for the adjun& 5th. 
Again, taking the ſcale of C for principal, N* 1, and N? 
13, the ſcale of F, No 12, belongs to the adjunct 4th, and 
that of G. N* 2, belongs to the adjunct 5th. 

238. To apply theſe remarks to our preſent purpoſe, we 
mult further obſerve, that the natural ſcale affords two notes, 


upon either of which we can, with proper caution, make a 


perfect regular cadence, or indeed a final concluſion: for we 


84 
can cloſe either with the K, ac we have pretty largely explain- 
ed already, or with the 6th of the ſcale, if this 6th be uſhered 
in by the & 5th, as a leading note. The predominance of the 
K, conſtitutes a tune of a ſharp ſeries : but the predeminance 
of the 6th, and the conſtant expeQation of recurring upon it 
at the concluſion, characteriſes a tune of a flat ſeries ; ot .. hich 
more hereafter, 
In this view, the 6th becomes an cecalional new key, with- 
out introdicing a new poſition of the natural ſcale; being 
brought in whenever the & 5th is uſed inſtead of the natural 
«th; and this may be properly enough called a different medi 
fication of the ſcale of the K. In like manner, the 2d kes 
place as a ke, in the ſcale of the 4th, by ſharpening the on- 
ginal K, which is the fifth of that ſcale; and the zd takes place 
as a k y in the ſcale of the 5th, by tharpenirg the 2d of the 
original ſcale, which is the fifth of this ſcale : to that we have 
fix different keys, practicable in the courſe of one picce, though 
only three diffetent poſitions of the natural ſcale, with the ad- 
dition of an occaſional x 5th in each ſcale. | 

1 heſe three ſcales we ſhall hereafter take the liberty of call- 
ing collectwely by the title of the /1/tem of modulation, of a giv- 
en principal key, | | 

239. Every key, as well occaſional as principal, has its two 
adjuncts; and the harmony chiefly dwells upon the chords of 
the key, and of thefe adjuncts, ſo long as that key is retained, 
Theſe adjuncts are always the perfect fourth and fifth to the 
Key. 'I hus the principal K and the 2d are adjuncts to the 
5th, as a new key; the þ 5th and K are adjuncts to the 4th 
as a new key; the 2d and 3d are adjuncts to the th; the 5th 
and 6th are adjuncts to the 2d; and the th and 7th are ad- 
juncts to the third as a new key. | 

It is to be obſerved, that the 2d and 3d, ſtanding as adjuncts 
to the 6th, may alſo become new keys, ſubordinate to the 6th, 
as principal, in tunes of a flat ſeries ; in the ſame manner as the 
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4th and 5th become new keys, ſubordinate to the K of the 
natural ſcale, in tunes of a ſharp ſeries. ; 

From hence it appears, that the fundamental baſs ought 
not, upon any occaſion, to touch any of the altered notes in 
the ſyltem of modulation, except the h 7th, and this only as 
adjunct fourth to the 4th of the ſcale, as a new key. The fun- 
damental bafs cannot touch the 7th of the ſcale, but as adjunct 
fifth io 3d as a new key: but the 3d and 4th may each take 
ace i ,o ways; for, the 3d may come in either as a new 
ky, or ae a fifth to the 6th ; and the 4th may be a new key, 
or a fourth to the principal key: and the K, the 2d, the 5th, 
and the 6th may cach of them take place in three ways; viz. 
either as keys, or as fourths, or as fifths, to other keys. 

240. Fer determining the ſpecies of every fundamental 
chord, we mult take notice, ho 8 

1/7 That every key note takes its chord from the degrees of 
the principal ſcale, withont allowing any alteration ; ſo that, 
as the natural ſcale affords three & P chords, viz. thoſe of the 
KF, the ath /, and the 5th; and three h P chords, v:z. thoſe 
01 the Othf, the 2d, and the 3d f: See Art. 147, ſo theſe 
degrees may all become keys; and mult, in that cate, bear the 
ſame ſpecies of chords reſpectively. a 

24, That the adjuncts of every key naturally bear the ſame 
ſpecies of chord as the key to which they belong; except, in 
particular occurrences, the adjun fifth belonging to a key with 
a b P chord, bears its & P chord, for the ſake of rendering the 
cadence perfect. 

Thus when the h 7th and K, on the K and 2d, come in as 
adjuncts to the 4th or 5th, reſpectively, each of theſe notes 
bears its & P chord : but when the 2d and 3d, or the 5th and 


th, or the 6th and 7th, come in as adjund fourth and fifth, 


to the 6th, or 2d, or 3d, reſpectively; the former, vz. the 
adjunct fourth, bears its h P chord; but the latter, viz. the 


Cnae. VIII. 
adjunct fifth, bears ſometimes a h P, but more frequently a 
P chord, for the reaſon hinted ahove. 
241. The adjunct fourth of every key may take an added 
fixth, and the adjunct fifth may take a ſeventh for their pro- 
per difſenances, after the ſame manner as in the principal key. 
But theſe diſſonances are to be admitted more ſparingly in keys 
which are more remote from the principal, far the reaſon 
hinted, Art. 232, in ſpeaking of the paſſage at N; becauſe the 
harmony muſt not dwell long in ſuch keys, but muſt paſs from 
them either into the principal key, or at leaſt into one more 
nearly related to it: otherwiſe the remembrance of the prin- 
cipal key would he loſt, | 
242. Theſe conſiderations will afford us clear and ſatisfac- 
tory ideas of the natural relation of keys one to another. We 
have already ſaid, that the 4th, 5th, and 6th, are the degrees 
which can moit naturally be made new keys, ſubordinate to the 
K of the natural ſcale, as principal, in tunes of a ſharp fries ; 
and that the 2d and zd may come in only as ſub/ittutes, in the 
ſcales of the 4th and 5th reſpectively, or as adjunas to the 6th. 
We may now conclude, that the new key of the 5th is more 
nearly related to the princip:1 K, than that of the 4th, on ac- 
count that the latter brings with it an altered note, ix. the 
h 7th, as its adjunct fourth, whereas both the adjuncts of the 
former are notes of the natural ſcale, We may conchude alſo, 
that the new key of the 2d is more eaſy to be introduced than 
that of the 3d, becauſe the latter brings with it the 7th of the 
ſcale as its adjunct fifth, and this 5th cannot naturally become 
a fundamental; whereas the former has both its adjuncts a- 
mong the other ſounds of the principal ſcale, which can natu- 


rally become fundamentals. Thus, by taking into account 


the adjuncts along with every key, we come at a ſolution of 
this, otherwiſe, mylterious queſtion, viz. Why is the new key 
of the 3d, more difficult to be introduced than that of the 2d; 
and yet the ſcale of the 5th, in which that third takes place, 
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is eaſier brought in than that of the 4th, upon which the ſe. 
cond depends? Experience confirms this to be the caſe; but 
yet no writer, that I know of, has attempted to account for 


it, 


243. It is neceſſary to obſerve farther, that the adjun& fifth 
to any key is more eſſentially neceſſary to be uſed, than the ad- 
junct fourth: for, without the chord of the fifth, we cannot 
lead the attention to any key at all, but the harmony may pro- 
ceed from the chord of the fifth upon that of the key, and 
contrariwiſe for a conſiderable time, without touching upon 
the chord of the fourth ; ſo that, to aſcertain the natural ſuc- 


ceſſion of keys with greater preciſion, we are not to regard 


the two adjuncts as equally connected with the key ; the ad- 
june fifth mud be introduced, in order ta determine the key ; but 
the adjun# fourth may take place er nat, as the compsſer pleaſes, 
or as the given melody requires — 


244. Theſe things being premiſed, we may lay down the 


following practical rules for retaining or relinquiſhing the 
principal key. f | 

(1.) For retaining the principal key, in the ſtricteſt manner, 
we ought to uſe no chords except thoſe of the K, the 5thff 
and 4thf; (viz. the key and its two adjuncts;) and the chord 
of the 5thf ought to have an added ſcventh, and that of the 
4thf an added ſixth, as often as theſe can be admitted, and 
properly reſolved, as directed above. | | 

(2.) We retain the principal key, in a larger ſenſe, ſo long 
as we uſe none but the ſeven ſounds of the tcale belonging to 
that key, in the accompanyment of the thorough baſs. The 
key is never effectually changed till an altered note appears; 
and thus any degree of the ſcale may be a fundamental, except 
the 7th, without introducing a change of the key, provided 
its chord be ſuch as the ſcale of the key affords, as deſcribed 
Art. 147; and provided the paſſages be choſen with diſere- 
tion, as hinted Art. 232. | | | 
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(3.) A change of the key is made by introducing one of the 
adjuncts, (generally the 5th) of the intended key into the fun- 
damental baſs, with the proper accompanyment which belongs 
to it as ſuch, Art. 240, 241. And if the 5th of the new key 
be not firſt introduced, it muſt however be brought in as ſoon 
as convenient, becauſe the key is never effectually determined 

till the chord of its 5th be heard, 

2245. The order of the ſucceſſion of new keys depends much 
on the fancy of the compoſer : one principle however well de- 
ſerves our obſervation, viz. that the remembrance of the prin- 
cipal key may and ought to be kept up by means of a well 
choſen * of new keys: and this is effected by makin 

ſuch tranſitions from one key to another as could not be allow- 
ed, if either of the two were the principal, and conſequently 
ſuch tranſitions as plainly indicate the dependance of both the 
new keys upon another principal. Thus, for inſtance, it is 
very common to paſs from the ne key of the 4th to that of 
the 5th, and contrariwiſe; both of theſe keys bearing a XP 
chord : and ſuch a tranſition plainly ſhews that neither of theſe 
is the principal key; becauſe, if the lower were the principal 
key, the upper would be its ſecond, and in this caſe the latter 
could not eaſily follow as a key, and if it were brought in as 
ſuch, it ought to bear a þP chord: and if the upper were the 
principal key, the lower would be its flat ſeventh, and this, as 
ſhewn formerly, cannot be a key at all; but yet theſe two, 
conſidered as adjuncts to another principal, have a fine effect 
in ſucceſſion, | LE 

In the ſame manner the ſubſtituted 6th of the principal key 
may eaſily either follow or precede the adjunct 5th, as a new 
key, or the 4th, 5th, and 6th may take place ſucceſſively. 
Thus alſo the new key of the 3d may be introduced next to 
that of the 2d, both of theſe keys bearing ah P chord, though 
this laſt is a more difficult tranſition than any of thoſe men- 
tioned above: and, in ſhort, as all the degrees of the ſcale, ex- 
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cept the 7th, may become new keys, dependent on the princi- 
pal, ſo a tranſition may be made, on occaſion, from any one 
of them to any other, except from the 3d to the 4th, and vice 
verſa ; between which the relation is ſo diſtant as to render the 
quick tranſition from one to the other almoſt, if not altoge- 
ther, impracticable. 

Upon the ſame principle we can immediately return to the _ 
principal key at any time, and from any of the new keys with- 
out the leaſt difficulty, 

246. But in order to ſucceed in the enquiry concerning the 
natural ſucceſſion of keys, and the tendency of chords fo- 
reign to the preſent key, we- mult take particular notice of the 

ropenſity of the mind towards imitations; or the deſire of 
en the harmony proceed in a new key, in a manner ſome- 
what ſimilar to what has been heard in a former key. This 
propenlity is ſo prevailing, in many caſes, as to overcome all 
other conſiderations, and to tranſport us, without any prev i- 
ous preparation, into keys which could not immediately fol= 
low, without the utmoſt diſguſt, were it not for the ſake of 
imitatiou, : | 

Theſe imitations, being merely watters of taſte, are there- 
{ore not to be aſcertained by rules, and will be beſt learned by 
carefully obſerving the works of good compoſers. One cir- 
cumſtance however is worth our notice, viz. that whether the 
original phraſe or portion we imitate be longer or ſhorter, 
whether the imitation be an exact copy of the original, or whe- 
ther ſome variations be allowed, yet {till the imitating notes 
muſt be accented in the ſame manner with the original; that 
is, the accent or emphaſis muſt fall upon ſimilar parts of each 
paſſage, or otherwiſe the reſemblance will be totally loſt. Thus 
ſor inſtance, a paſſage from an unaccented to an accented note, 
cannot be ſaid to be imitated by a paſſage from an accented to 
an unaccented note. | pn | 

In Exam. 45, the three notes at the firſt ſtar, are three 
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times imitated at the following ſtars; but the paſſage at the 
ftar, in Exam. 46, though it conſiſts of the ſame notes, is 
not any imitation of that firit paſſage, in Exam. 45,. becauſe 
it is differently accented, | : | | 

247. We ſhall proceed to give further examples of the appli- 
cation and uſe of all that has hitherto been ſaid on this ſubjeR. 

In Exam. 47, 48, 49, and 50, the imitations, marked by 
the horizontal brackets below, conſiſt but of one cadence 
each : thoſe in Exam. 471 and 50, are regular ; thoſe in 
Exam. 48 and 49, irregular. | 

The deſign of theſe examples is to ſhew, what influence the 
natural propenſity of the mind towards imitations has upon 
our choice of fundamental progreſſions. In Exam. 47, the 
2d following a regular cadence on the 4th, is made leading 


note in another ſimilar cadence on the 5th ; but in Exam. 48, 


the ſame 2d, following an irregular cadence on the 5th, is 
made leading note in another ſimilar cadence on the 6th. In 
Exam. 49, the 6th following an irregular cadence on the 5th, 
is made leading note in another ſimilar cadence on the 3d; 
but in Exam. 50, the ſame 6th, following a regular cadence 
on the 4th, is made to lead in another ſimilar cadence on the 
2d. Thus the imitations are purtued throughout each exam- 
ple, except in as far as the regular cadence, which is always 
neceſſary at the concluſion, does not fall in with the preceding 
imitations, in Exam. 48 and 49. | 


We need not to dwell any longer on theſe examples, as 


their ſcope will not fail to be obvious to every reader: only it 
/ may be obſerved, that the cadences are the ſame with thoſe 


ſpecified, Art. 207, and Exam. 41, but neither the altered 


notes, nor added diſſonances, are here admitted, in the middle 
cadences ; by which means, the impreſſion of the principal 
key is more cloſely retained, and the tranſition from one key 
to another rendered more eaſy, as remarked, Art. 232. There 


was no ablolute neceſſity for this, but we found them ſo in 
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Mr. Lampe's Thorough-baſs; and in borrowing our examples 
from the ſtudied compoſitions of ſo great a maſter, we gi ve 
the ſtrongeſt poſſible proof, both of the truth and importance of 
the principles delivered above, | . | 
248. The Exam. 51, contains all the perfect regular ca- 
dences which are practicable in the ſyitem of modulation of 
G, as principal of a ſharp. ſeries : and here the imitation is 
purſued, all along, from one. cadence to another, by making 
the baſs to aſcend one degree from the following note of one 
cadence to the leading note of the next ; until we arrive at the 
cadence upon B, in the feventh bar, where we are obliged to 
ſtop ; becauſe, if we were to purſue the imitation but one ſtep. 
further, the next cadence would fall upon F ; which, as we 
have formerly ſcen, Art. 238 and 239, does not belong to the 
ſyſtem of G: therefore, after forming the cadence upon B, 
we return immediately to the principal key G, in order to 
make the final cluſe there. 2 | 
We may alſo trace out another imitation in this example, 
wherein each ſtrain comprzhends two cadences, as ſhewn by 
the brackets put below: and, in this view, the laſt four notes 
of the baſs may be conſidered as an imitati-n of what is gone 


before ; only theſe are to be differently accompanied in the 


upper parts, as directed by the figures, the note C taking an 
added ſixth, as adjunct 4th to the key G, in order to render 


the final cloſe more ſatisfactory. 


This example is alſo taken from Mr. Lampe's Thorough- 
baſs. The reader will readily obſerve, that the marks put im- 
mediately below the notes of all the laſt five examples, ſhew 
what degree of the principal ſcale each note is: and further, 
that in Exam. 51, the occalional new kevs which take place, 
and the names of the notes in relation to theſe new keys are 
added in a line below, and that the changes, from one key to, 
another, are ſhewn by the parentheſis ), occuring in this lower 


line, There was no occaſion for this additional line under tha. 
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other examples, becauſe there is not, in reality, any change of 
keys in them: for, although the movement of the baſs plainly 
aims at a new. key in every middle cadence, yet theſe motzves are 
counteracted in the accompanyments, as obſerved, Art 232. 
249. There is another kind of ſucceſſion freguently admit- 
ted in harmony called a fundamental ſequence of ſevenths ; which 
we have purpoſely omitted to ſpeak of, till the propenſity of 
the mind towards imitations had been conſidered; becauſe it 
feems to be intirely founded thereon. | 
The fundamental ſequence of ſevenths is a ſucceſſion of re- 
gularcadences, {till more cloſely connected than thoſein Ex. 51, 
for in that ſequence every paſſage in the baſs repreſents a regu- 
lar cadence, but theſe cadences are continually diſappointed in 
the accompanyment; by giving the leading chord a leſs third, 
when the ſcale of the key requires it, and by continuing the 
third of the leading chord, which becomes a ſeventh to that 
which follows, and by that means turns the following chord of 
one cadence, into a leading chord of another : and thus the baſs 
proceeds by leaps of a fourth aſcending, or fifth deſcending from 
one chord of the ſeventh to another, till we come to the perfect 
regular cadence on the key, which puts an end to the ſequence. 
250. This ſequence may begin upon any degree of the ſcale 
as fundamental, provided the ſound which makes the ſeventh 
in the firſt chord of the ſequence be a continuation of any of 
the ſounds of the chord which precedes it; and this is called 
Preparing the ſeventh, and muſt be well obſerved in this place, 
though we have not ſpoken of it before; becauſe though all 
ſeventhsare belt introduced when they come in as a continua- 
tion of a ſormer found, yet that preparation is not abſolute- 
ly neceſſary in the added ſeventh, which belongs to the adj unct 
5th of any key; and ſuch were all the ſevenths we have for- 
merly had to do with, 
251. the ſeventh to the firſt chord of this ſequence, aud 
every other ſeventh, will be found prepared, if the fund. baſs 
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riſe a ſecond, or a fourth, or a ſixth, 1 P th 
fall a ſeventh, or a fifth, or a ied! F MM L0S By 
which precedes it, and all the ſucceeding ſevenths are prepared 
in the natural courſe of the ſequence; as may be ſeen in 

Exam. 52. „ . 
252. ANNOTATIONS to Example 52. | 

This example 1s in the natural ſcale of C, and the ſequence 
of ſevenths is four times introduced, and always ends upon 
the principal key. At H the ſequence begins upon the 2d of 
the ſcale, and the diſcord is prepared by the baſs riſing from 
the K. At I the ſequence begins upon the 6th of the ſcale, 
and the diſcord is prepared by the baſs falling from the K. 

At L the ſame ſequence begins upon the 3d of the ſcale, 
and the diſcord is prepared by the baſs falling from the 5th of 
the ſcale. At M the ſequence begins upon the 4th of the ſcale, 
the. diſcord being prepared by the baſs riſing from the K; and 
here the baſs is obliged to run through all the notes of the na- 
tural ſcale of the key before the ſequence come to a conclu- 
ſion ; and it is worth while to obſerve, that the length (or num» 
ber of ſteps) of the ſequence always depends upon the place of 
its beginning. . 

At K the ſeventh is prepared and introduced in the ſame 
manner as at , but the occaſional & third being admitted in 
the next chord, brings the harmony into the new key of G, 
where a perfect regular cadence is made at the next ſtep; and 
it may be uſefully remarked, that if the occaſional & third be 
admitted in any chord of this ſequence, the next following note 
of the baſs will become a new key, and there the ſequence will 
end with a perfect regular cadence. 

The upper parts of this example are annexed in a ſtaff of 
chords, to give the reader an opportunity of ſeeing more diſ- 
tinctly how the ſevenths are prepared and reſolved, and after 
what manner the courſes of the upper parts are reſtricted; as 
ſhewn by the direction of the ſtrokes which occur among the 
chords, 
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Theſe ſtrokes take their riſe ſucceſſively by two and two to- 
gether, from the notes which make the ſeventh and fifth of one 
chord, and tend downward to the third and octave of the next 
chord, while the other two notes of the chord are held on, and 
become ſeventh and fifth in the following chord: ſo that in e- 
very ſtep of this ſequence, there are two deſcending and two 
holding notes; and the parts, which deſcend at one ſtep, hold 
on at the next ſtep, and ſo on, alternately deſcending and hold- 
ing, till the perfect cadence on the K ne A place ; which is ac- 
companied as directed formerly, Art. 196, and Example 37; 
and this courſe the upper parts are reſtrifted to take, when 
the accompanyment is full (i. e. when no omiſſions take place) 
except that on occaſion the loweſt note of the chord may be 
allowed to aſcend by a leap of an oQave, inſtead of holding on, 
in order to avoid running too low. Thus the note E, at the 
bottom of the firſt chord of the ſequence at L, is tranſ- 
ferred, at the ſtar, to E at the top of the next chord, by a 
leap of an octave. The ſame note E keeps its place at the 
ſtar in the next ſequence ; and hence ariſes the difference in the 
ſucceeding chords of theſe two ſequences. | 

253. The greater ſeventh to the chord of F at M is allow- 
ed to deſcend, like the other ſevenths, though it is not its na- 


tural courſe, for the ſake of a regular ſucceſſion; and, for the 


ſame reaſon, the next note B has a chord of the ſeventh given 
to it, though it cannot naturally be a fundamental in the ſcale 
of C, neither can the leap of a falſe fifth, which is between F 


and B, properly take place in the fundamental baſs, Art. 230. 


To reconcile this paſſage to the rules formerly given, we are 
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not to conſider the note B as the real fundamental of the chord 
which 1s given to it, though it appears as ſuch; for the real 
fundamental is G bearing the ſeventh, which belongs to the 
adjunct 5th of the key, and a ninth by way of ſuſpenſion of 
the octave into which it afterwards deſcends, Art. 173 ; and 
yet G is not admitted in the baſs, but B is placed inſtead of it, 


for preſerving the uniformity of the ſequence. A direct is put 


upon G and the figures 9 and 7, ſubjoined in the example, to 
thew the true origin of the chord above it. | 

254. The introduction of all diſcords, by preparation, is 
founded on a natural principle, which we have formerly had oc- 
caſion to mention, Art. 137. v:z. that when we have pre- 
viouſly ſet our attention upon any particular tone, we are rea- 
dy to. imagine we hear the ſame tone exiſting along with the 
other accompanyments of the next following chord, if the 
diſcords thereby introduced be not too harſh: for inſtance, an 
added ſeventh along with a third and fifth; or a ninth ſuſpend- 
ing the octave, along with the ſame third and fifth ; or a fourth 
ſuſpending the third, along with the octave and fifth: and in 
general, all ſuſpending notes, ſuch as are enumerated in 
Art. 188, ought to be prepared by exiſting in the harmony of 
the preceeding chord. | | 

255. The ſundamental baſs is ſometimes made to paſs by a 
leap of a third, deſcending from one chord of the ſeventh to an- 
other, and ſometimes by a gradual aſcent, ſuch as the falſe ca- 
dence or gradation, each chord bearing a ſeventh ; but theſe 
paſſages are to be eſteemed licences, and to be uſed with cau- 
tion and {kill “. | 


„The modern French theoriſts have been at ſome pains to eſtabliſh another fundamental ſequence, wherein the baſs proceeds by leaps of a fifth af ending, 
or fourth deſcending, in imitation of the irregular cadence ; ani each note is to be taken as an ad junct 4th, and to have an added fixth : but it, according to the 
gd part of Art. 244, it be neceſſary to introduce the adjunct gth, in order to determine the key, and if it be neceſſary that every new key which we admit be 
fufficiently determi.ued, then we may preſume, that ſuch a ſequence as is deſcribed above, where nothing but adjusct 4ths appear, muſt not enter into the liſt 
of fundamental progreſſions ; and this preſumption is ſtrongly ſupported, by obſerving, that among all the variety with which the moſt judicious modern 
compoſers ſtudy to enrich their works, no one inſtance of ſuch a ſequence can be found. 
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256. There is a til greater fundamental licenſe frequently 
to be met with in mo lern muſic, where th- ſeries is ſuddenly 
changed from ſharp to flat, and contrariwiſe, upon the fame 
key note, in the middle of a piece. This was probably firſt 
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introduced by the Italians, and adopted by other nations in imi- 
tation of them: and will be better underſtood when the flat ſe- 
ries has been more fully diſcuſſed in the next chapter, 


— CHAP. IX. Of the Flat Series. 


Artic, AVING occaſionally made mention of ſe- 
. veral of the moſt important particulars re- 
lative to the flat ſeries, in the preceeding parts of this treatiſe, 
we ſhall not need to be ſo prolix in treating expreſſly of it in 
this chapter; but ſhall rather briefly recapitulate and lay to- 


gether the remai ks formerly made, with the the addition of ſuch 


further obſerva'i. ns as ſeem neceſſary or uſeful. 

In the note to Art. 29th, the flat ſeries is ſaid to be * made 
© up by piece-meals out of two natural ſcales, ſo ſituated that 
© the 5th of one ſcale is the key of the other, Ec. And having 
ſhewn at large, in the laſt chapter, how nearly related the ſcale of 
the adjunct 5th is to that of the principal key, we may now ſafely 
ſuppole an intermixture of theſe two, in order to form a me- 
lody which regards the 6th of the ſcale as principal key, rather 
than either of the other keys. 

258. The intervals of the flat ſeries, when reckoned from 
its key, differ from thoſe of the ſharp ſeries reckoned from its 
key, in the 3d, th, and 7th degrees; for the flat ſeries has 
a leſs 3d, a leſs 6th, and a leſs 7th: and theſe intervals are 
found in the natural ſcale, by beginning from the 6th as a key; 
for the K of the ſcale becomes a leſs 3d, the fourth of the ſcale 
becomes a leſs 6th, and the fitth of the ſcale becomes a leſs 7th: 


and therefore, after obſerving by the marks at the cliff what is 
the key of the natural ſcale, as directed, Art. 38, & ſeg. if we 
find a piece of a muſic, not ending upon this key, but two de- 
grees lower, v:z. upon the 6th of the ſcale, we may conclude 
ſuch a piece to be in the flat ſeries of that 6th as its key note: 
and contrariwiſe if the natural ſcale of any note be propoſed, 
and if it be required to find where the flat ſeries will go off 


without altering any of the notes, we muſt pitch upon the 


6th of the ſcale for that purp.ſe. For example, if a piece of 
muſic have B Y, at the cliff, and yet do not end on F, but on D, 
it is in the flat ſeries of D: and if it be required to ſet the flat 
ſeries with two ſharps, [viz. F and C, which make the natu- 
ral ſcale of D] we muſt take B, which is the 6th above, or the 
3d below D, tor a key ; and the ſame in all other caſes. 
259. To ſet a tune of a flat ſeries upon any degree of the 
ſemitonic ſyſtem formerly deſcribed, Art. 40. & ſeg. as its key; 
we mult ſo order the flats or ſharps which are put at the cliff, 
as to bring in the natural ſcale of that degree which makes the 
leſs third to our key note; and by theſe means, the general 
ſcheme, in Art. 48, will be made to ſerve for the flat ſeries 
alſo, if we firſt look for the degree intended to be made the 
key in the general ſyſtem, then count three ſemitones forward, 
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which brings us to the leſs 3d, and then guiding the eye down- 
ward, till we come to the line in which the ſame leſs 3d ſtands 


asa key, we ſhall find on the right of this line the ſharps or flats 


neceſſary to be placed at the Cliff. * For example, to find the 
flat ſeries of A, we look firſt for A in the general ſyſtem, then 
go forward three ſemitones to C, and then looking downward 
we find C, the firſt of the natural ſcale, (i. e. the key, ) in the 


very next line, and the words all natural on the right, from 


which we conclude, that the flat ſeries of A muſt alſo be all 
watiural notes. Thus alſo to find the flat ſeries of D, we muſt 
firlt go forward to F, and then downward till we find F, the 
firſt or laſt of the natural ſcale, vi. in the loweſt line but one; 
and the words B flat, on the right, are our direction for ſetting 
the tlat ſeries of Again, to find the flat ſeries of G, we go 
forward to the ſtar between A and B, and then downward in 
the column under this ſtar we find BH, the firſt and laſt of the 


natural ſcale, in the third line from the bottom, and the direc- 


tion & and H flat, on the right. If it were required to ſet a 
flat ſeries upon the ſemitone (or ſtar) between A and B 
which yet we know nor whether to call A &, or BH,) as a 
ey, we mult look three ſemitones forward to the ſtar between 
C and D, and then downward in the column under this ſtar 
we find, in the 8th ſcale, C &, with all ſbarp on the right, or 
Dh with BEAD and & flat on the right; either of which 
will anfwer our purpoſe, only if we make uſe of the ſharps, 
our key note will be Ax; and if we make uſe of the flats, 
which are preferable, our key note will be Bb. 
260. After a little practice in muſic, the proper manner of 


ſetting either the ſharp or flat ſeries, of any of the more accu- 


ſtomed keys will become familiar and obvious, without con- 
ſulting any ſcheme or table for that purpoſe : and it may be of 
uſe to obſerve, by the way, that the taking away of three 
ſharps, or the adding of three flats; or, which is the fame in 
effect, the taking away two ſharps, and adding one flat; or 
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taking away one ſharp and adding two flats, will reduce the 
ſharp ſeries of any key to the flat ſeries of the ſame key; for 
this will always be found to bring down the 3d, 6th, and 7th | 
degrees of the ſcale a ſemitone lower. For inſtance, the ſharp | 
ſeries of E takes four ſharps [F, C, G, and D]; and the flat 
ſeries of E takes but one ſharp [F]. The ſharp ſeries of G 
takes one ſharp [F]; and the flat ſeries of G takes two flats 
Band EJ. The ſharp ſeries of F takes one flat B]; and the 
flat ſeries of F takes four flats [B, E, A, and DJ. And ſo in 
all other caſes.— And this remark is of more uſe ſince the li- 
cenſe mentioned in Art. 256, of paſſing from the ſharp to the 
flat ſeries," & vice verſa, upon the ſame key note, in the mid- 
dle of a piece of mulic, is become ſo common; which paſ- 
ſages, though in themſelves unnatural, we are obliged to fami- 
liariſe, and learn to reliſh, before we can enter into the ſpirit 
of the modern muſic. "ITY 
26. Thus far the flat ſeries ſeems to be made up entirel 
out of the natural ſcale of that degree, which makes the leſs 
third of the ſeries, and to which, of courſe, its key bears the 
relation of a ſubſtituted 6th ; but as the flat ſeries has been 
called an intermixture of the natural ſcale of the key and ad- 
junct 5th, it may be proper, in this place, to take notice, that 
this intermixture cannot be fully explained till we come to 
treat of occaſional temperament. Though the flat ſeries does 
not eſſentially take in the & 4th, which belongs to the ſcale of 
the adjunct 5th'; yet this x Ath accidentally takes place as a 6th 
in the flat ſeries, much in the ſame manner as the x 5th occa- 
ſionally makes the leading note, or 7th, of that ſeries, Art. 
138, but the flat ſeries eſſentially takes in a part of the temper- 
ed notes, called grave and acute, Art. 23, 24, of both ſcales. 
262. By Re this intermixture of two ſcales, and cal- 


ling the key of the tlat ſeries a ſound, partly fixth and partly ſe- 


cond, we reconcile the preſent method of ſetting this ſeries with 
that which was in uſe till within the laſt 50 or 60 years; and 
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which is {till retained in the lateſt editions of the works of Co- 
reli, Ramean, &c. Theſe authors ſer the flat ſeries of D in 
the natural ſcale of C, and put an occaſional flat to the note 
B, which is the ſixth of the ſcale, in the courſe of the piece, 
whenever a flat ſixth is required. After the ſame manner the 
flat ſeries of G is ſet with one flat only at the cliff, which makes 
the natural ſcale of F; and ſo of all others wherein we put a 


þ at the cliff, upon the ſixth of the ſeries, they omit this cha- 


racter at the cliff, and place it occaſionally among the notes; 
which is a proof that they conſidered the 6th of the ſeries as an 
ambiguous note, or, which 1s the fame thing, they conſidered 
the key of the ſeries as the 2d of the natural ſcale in theſe pieces. 


But they ſet the flat ſeries of A, of E, and of all other keys 


which require ſharps at the cliff, exactly as we do. 

263. The flat ſeries ought to be practiſed in the ſame man- 
ner, and with the ſame view, as was directed in regard to the 
natural ſcale, in Chap. I and II, taking along with us, a few 
cautions, which follow : 


(1.) The flat ſeries muſt be ſung by gradual ſteps deſcending, 


as repreſented, Plate, VIII. Exam. 53, rather than aſcending: 


for it will be eaſily perceived, that in aſcending, when we are 
come to the 6th note, which is a leſs 6th, we cannot naturally 
aſcend from it to the ſharp 7th, becauſe this is an interval of 
a ſribemitone: and if we take the natural (or leſs) 7th, and ſo 
proceed to the key, the cadence is not ſatisfactory nor conclu- 
ſive, for want of the leading & 7th: beſides, the leſs 6th is a 
heavy ſound (correſpondent to the grave fourth of the natural 
ſcale) and on that account we deſire to hear it deſcend into the 
fifth ; therefore, in compliance with this deſire, and at the 
ſame time to bring in the cadence on the key which is expect- 
ed at the eighth note, we naturally repeat the 5th in place of 


the & 7th; as ſhewn, Exam. 54. 
 _ (2.) The only practicable method of making a gradual a- 
ſcent in the flat ſeries, ſo as to cloſe upon the key note, is to 
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take the & th and & 7th, as repreſented in the treble part of 
Ex. 55; and by this means the upper half of this ſeries becomes 
exactly the ſame with the tetrachords of the natural ſcale, de- 
ſcribed, Art. 12; and the only degree in which this aſcending 
ſeries differs from the natural ſcale is the leſs 3d : ſo that good 


care muſt be taken that this leſs 3d be properly founded, or 


otherwiſe we ſhall paſs altogether into the ſharp ſeries. 

264. From hence it appears, that although the leſs 6th and 
leſs 5th do moſt properly belong to the flat ſeries, yet the 
greateſt 6th and & 7th are not to be excluded on many occali- 
ons; and therefore the 6th and 7th may be juſtly eſteemed 
variable ſounds, in this ſeries ; the greater raking place in a- 
ſcending to the key, and the leſs in deſcending from it. 

265. For aſcertaining the fundamental progreſſion, in mu- 
ſic of a flat ſeries, it will be proper to look back to Art. 150 
for the definitions of ſharp and flat harmony: and to Art. 238, 
and 239, where the predominance of the 6th of the ſcale as a 
principal key, and the affinity between a key and its two ad- 
juncts is explained. And, to apply theſe particulars to the 
preſent purpoſe, we may obſerve further, that it is neceſſary 
not only that this 6th, which is the principal key of a flat ſeries 
be plainly indicated at the beginning, but alſ>, that the re- 
membrance of it be kept up by refering the following ſounds 
to the chords of this key, and of the 2df, and 3df, which are 
its adjuncts, as often as convenient; and by frequently intro- 
ducing the & 5th, which is the ſharp ſeventh, or leading note 
of this key, in the courſe of the piece: for otherwiſe the real 
key of the natural ſcale, and its adjuncts, will attract ioo much 
of our attention; and the expectation of recurring upon the 
6th at the concluſion will ceaſe, and the connexion of the 
piece, Art. 31, will be deſtroyed, | | 

266. The muſic of the flat ſeries, having leſs of nature, re- 
quires more of art, to render it fully n Yet we are 


not neceſſitated to dwell conſtantly upon the flat harmony of 
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the key and its adjuncts, but may oecaſionally admit the ſharp.. in former times, to fall only a ſcinitone, and by that means 


harmony of the real key of the natural ſcale and its adjuncts, 
in the middle of a piece, provided care be taken to return to 


the original key in due time. | | 

267. Theſe particulars are briefly exemplified in the funda- 
mental baſs, to Exam. 55, where the aſcending and deſcend- 
ing flat ſeries are referred to the very ſame fundamentals in re- 


lation to this key, as were aſſigned to the natural ſcale. in rela- 
tion to its key, in Art, 216, and Exam: 42; and theſe funda- 
mentals bear the ſame ſpecies of chords reſpeRively, only the 
accidental ſharp 7th and natural 6ch of this ſeries, are obliged 


tc be ſhewn in the figuring, when they take place as thirds 


in the chords of the adjunct 5th and 4th of this key, And 
it. may be obſerved; that we give the adjun& 5th its ſharp. 


third in all occurrences, — at I, where the treble takes the 
leſs third of this fundamental, in order to deſcend. The ad- 
JunQ 4th has a greater third at E, becauſe the treble is oblig- 


ed to take the ſame greater third, in order to aſcend ; but os 
therwiſe the adjun& 4th ought to bear a leſs third as its pro- 
per chord. The chord at K has a falſe fifth, which is allow- . 

ed, becauſe the treble moſt naturally takes that ſame note, in 
deſcending. 

268. The deſcending ſeries at the end of this example is 
referred to a different fundamental progreſſion, by admitting 
the ſharp harmony at L, and returning to the original key, by 
the falſe cadence at M: which latter progreſſion is much more 


natural than the former, but then it is not properly flat 
ſharp harmony, as ſhewn Art. 229, does not extend to flat, 


harmony, except the firſt chord and the final cadence. 


269. It is neceſſary to obſerve further, that the fundamen -. 
tal paſſages which appear ſimilar, have yet a very different ef- 
fect in ſharp. and flat harmony; particularly the added ſeventh 


in the leading chord of flat harmony is leſs natural, ariſing in 
a great meaſure from the neceſlity of its falling by a ſtep of a 
whole tone for reſolution; which to avoid it was cuſtomary 


Bb 


introduce the & 3d to the final chord: but then this & 3d, ſo 
far as it is attended to, appears foreign to the muſic ; and is 
eaſieſt praiſed, on the organ or harpſichord, where it may 
pou unregarded as one of the natural conſonances of the final 


ey, Art. 137. We have not the ſame opportunity when 


voices or ſingle inſtruments join together in concert, becauſe, 
tho* it might paſs unregarded by a hearer, who attended only 
to the united effect of the whole, yet it would be offenſive in 


the higheſt degree, to the particular performer whoſe part it- 


might be to introduce it. It is almoſt indiſpenſibly neceſſary 
to omit the ſeventh in the leading chord of the final cadence 
in flat harmony, in compoſing vocal muſic, becauſe the reſolu- 

tion of that ſeventh, either upon the x third or upon the h 

third of the key, is an unſatisfactory ending to the ſinger who 
performs it. The third of a h P chord ought to be à difre- 

garded loft found, Art. 141. 

270. The adjun& 4th y, when followed by the thy, which 
is the gradation, in flat harmony, admits of a different accom- 
panyment ; for that 4th F may take a ſeventh for its added diſ- 
ſonance; if the courſe of the upper parts require it, and this 
ſeventh is reſolved by falling a ſemitone, and becoming a fifth 
in the following chord ; as ſhewn at N in Exam. 55, where. 
the directs in the upper ſtaff ſhew the progreſs of that part: 
which makes and refvlves the ſeventh as above. 

271. The diſallowance of a gradual deſcent in the funda. 
mental baſs, from the K or from the 5th, which takes place in 


harmony in reference to its key: for here the key, being the 
th of the natural ſcale, we may make a deſcent from the 6th 
on the 5th, as obſerved in the beginning of the ſame article: 


and the adjunct 5th of flat harmony, being the 3d of the na- 


tural ſcale, we may make a deſcent from it upon the 2d of the 
ſame ſcale, which is the adjunct 4th, as ſhewn Art, 230, and. 
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at the ſtar, in Exam. 46.— The other peculiarities of flat har- 
mony will be learned by practice. 

272. Ihe ſuccetlion of occaſional new keys in muſic of the 
flat leries, is alſo eaſily accounted for, by obſerving that the 
very ſame ſyſtem of modulation, deſcribed Art. 238, takes 
piace in all muſic; and conſidering, as we have all along done, 
that the flat ſeries has the 6th of the natural ſcale for its prin- 
cipal key note; from whence it will follow, that the adjuncts 
of this key may become new keys ſubordinate to the principal ; 
and that, of the two, the adjun& 4th, which is the 2d of the 
natural ſcale, is eaſier brought in, than the adjunct 5th, which 
3s the 3d of the ſcale ; according to the remark at the end of 
Art. 242. When the key of the natural ſcale is allowed to 
take place, the manner of proceeding has been already largely 
explained f N 

273. Here it will be very proper for the reader to examine 
other fundamental progreſſions, by the rules delivered above; 
and of this fort the firſt five leſſons in Paſqualt's Thorough Baſs 
are very good; theſe, being examples of different ſuceeſſions 
ot common chords, are undoubtedly fundamental progreſſions, 
only the diſcords are left out, becauſe the learner is ſuppoſed 
able to ſtrike nothing but perfect or common chords, 'i heſe 


leſſons, particularly the Ift and 5tn, contain more variety of 


modulation than is to be met with in any other pieces of the 
ſame length; becauſe the compoſer's chief aim was to intro- 
duce as great a variety of patlages in as ſmall a compaſs as he 
could, conſiſtent with the nature of harmony, and the rules he 
propoſed to exemplify. | 

274. The Exam. 56, is Paſquali's firſt leſſon, or general 
prelude, with marks ſubjoined, for a {pecimen of the way of 
examining here preſcribed. Theſe marks thew the keys which 
take place, and the relations of the other notes to the keys to. 
which they belong. The principal key is diſtinguiſhed by a ca- 
pital, and the ſubordinate keys by ſmall letters, aud the changes, 
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or paſſages from one key to another, are ſhewn by the paren- 
theſis ), in the ſame manner as at the foot of Exam. 51. 
In this leſſon all the different keys are introduced which are 
practicable in the ſyſtem of modulation of F, (the key of the 
natural ſcale) except C, which is the 5th of the natural ſcale, 
and the 7th of the flat ſeries; and it is plain, that this might 
eaſily have been brought in, but that it would have required 
the uſe of that poſition which Paſquali calls che /zcond chord of 
G; and this is not intended to be practiſed till the learner 
come to the 3d and 4th leſſons of that well digeſted and uſe- 
ful ſyſtem of inſtructions. | 
275. The frequent occurrence of the adjunct 5ths is re- 
markable both in this and all other pieces of harmony ; and it 
may be obſerved, that in every key the adjunct 5th appears 
once at leaſt, agreeable to the 3d part of Art. 244, and the 
paſſages, while the ſame key is retained, are all of the eaſieſt 
kind, viz. regular, or irregular, or falſe cadences, or grada- 
tions, agreeable to Art, 213 ; and the other paſſages, in which 
the key changes are all agreeable to the rules in the preceding 
chapter. | | 
276. The ſecond leſſon in Paſquali's Thorough-baſs is in 
the ſharp harmony of G, as principal key; and the gradation 
from the 4th /f to the 5thf, viz. from C to D, is introduced 
as often as poſſible, becauſe this is the paſſage propoſed to be 
exemplified Note, that in the 8th bar of this leſſon C is in- 
troduced following D, which, according to Art. 229, is not 
to be allowed in the middle of one connected flrain: and, to re- 
concile this paſſage, it may be obſerved, that the ſtrain is 
brought to a concluſion upon D, the former of theſe notes; 
and that altho' the introduction of the chord of C, at the next 
note, makes a ſenſible breach in the harmony, yet it is tolerat- 
ed as being a return into the original key, agreeable to the laſt 
paragraph of Art. 245. ä 
The 2d, 4th, and 5th leſſons are perfectly conformable to 
our rules, and therefore need no annotation, 
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CHAP. X. Of Chromatic. 


. „ IT is a fact ſufficiently proved and acknowledg- 
Article 277. J ed, that all melody is founded on harmony, and 


that every ſinger conforms his ſounds to certain fundamental 


Progreſſions, whether he be acquainted with the principles of 
muſic or nat, if he have a natural talent for it. It is as natu- 
ral to conform our ſounds to certain fundamental progreſſions, 
in ſinging, as to conform our attitudes to certain laws of gra- 
vity and motion, in walking. | 

f it be aſked, Why we do not moſt naturally ſing the fun- 
damental baſs itſelf, our anſwer is, That the diſtant leaps by 


which this part ordinarily proceeds are not ſo ſuitable for the. 


voice as the gradual fteps of the ſcale which conſtitute the 
main part of our melody, The voice moves by ſmall inter- 
vals, but the ſucceſſive governing fundamentals are farther 
diſtant one from another, | 

278. Tais preference, which the very nature of the voice 
obliges us to give to ſmall intervals, accounts for a peculiar 


ſucceſlion frequently introduced in modern melody, which a- 


ſcends or deſcends by ſeveral ſteps of a ſemitone each, and is 
called Chromatic Mi ſicx. We thall examine, in a few words, 
the nature and origin of this ſpecies of melody. . 
279. The fundamental progreſſion of all melody, howeve 
diverſified, muſt {till be agreeable to the rules formerly laid 
down; and, in general, the melody which is eaſieſt to be ſung 
or reliſhed, is founded on the moſt natural fundamental pro- 


greſſion: and, conformable to this principle, we find ſome. 


paſſages of the chromatic kind ſuthciently eaſy and agreeable, 
while others are extremely diſficult. For example, a ſucceſſion. 
of three contiguons ſemitones aſcending, from the 3d to the.5th, 


may eaſily be produced by two regular cadences in ſharp hare. 
mony, as repreſented below; where the ſucceſſive ſounds of 


the baſs, and upper part, are denoted by the degrees of the 
ſcale, placed one after another, and the figuring of the chords 
of the baſs is put over ſuch degrees as require it. 
Upper part 3. 4. 4. 5. 
K 


Fundamental baſs K. 4. 2. 5. 


See alſo Plate IX. Exam. 57, where the ſame paſſage. 


is ſet in notes, in the natural ſcale of C. 

280. A ſucceſſion of five contiguous ſemitones, aſcending. 
from the 7th to the 3d, may alſo be produced by three regu- 
lar cadences in ſharp harmony, but with greater difficulty; 
becauſe the. cadences on which it is founded, are more foreign 
to the principal key, 

{ Upper part 7. K. Ak. 2. $2. 3. 
es 


* 
= Fundamental baſs 5. K. 6. 2. 7. 3. 
See Exam. 58. 
28. Theſe two ſucceſſions may be joined together by re- 
peating the 3d of the ſcale in the upper part, or by changing. 


„The Greeks, from whom we borrow this name, reckoned three kinds of Muſic. viz. Diatonic, Chromatic, and Enharmonic. The Diatonic proceeded by 
the ſteps of the natural ſcale; the Chromatic, as above deſcribed; and the Enharmonic, by (ill ſmaller intervals, nearly ſimilar to the occatonal temperament, 


of which we ſhall treat hereafter. 
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= fundamental in the middle of that note, but not other- 

wiſe : | 

Upper part 7. K. Kk. 2. $2. 3. 3. 4. 4. 5. 
R 


X ** 
. 2. 7. B. K. 2 . 
ere the quick tranſition from the cadence on the 3d to 
that on the * which happens at the repetition of the 3d in 
the upper part, is very difficult, ( ſee the laſt 2 of Art. 245,) 
and therefore a ſucceſſion of chromatic; aſc 
from the 7th to the 5th, is rarely to be met with in ſharp har- 
mony. | 
282. The ſame paſſages ſucceed much better in flat harmo- 
ny, where the 2d and 3d of the natural ſcale are more nearly 
related as adjuncts to the principal key; and where the 4th 
of the natural ſcale, immediately following the 2d, has the 
appearance of a falſe cadence : where alſo the tharp $th fol- 
lowed by the 6th naturally comes in at the cloſe of the ſuc- 


ceſſion, and ſo brings, the harmony to a concluſion on this 6th 


as principal key. "Theſe degrees, counted from the key of the 
flat ſeries, ſtand thus: 


5989 part 2. 3. & 3. 4+ X 4. 5. 5. 6. 2 6. 7. $% K. 


. X 

n. 2-5 3 Þ. 4 7. K. 
See Exam. 5, in the flat ſeries of A. 

283. A ſucceſſion of three ſemitones, deſcending from the 
key to the 6th, may be produced in the ſharp harmony, by an 
irregular cadence on the 5th, followed by a regular cadence on 
the 4th. And three ſemitones, deſcending from the 5th to the 
zd, may be produced by an imitation of the fundamental ſe- 
quence of ſevenths. | 

Upper part K. 7. þ 7. 6. 5. * 4. 4. 3. 
7 7 
EET. 4. kk. 4- of 2. 5. K. 
See Exam. 60, in the natural ſcale of C. 


ending all along 
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284. It is not eaſy to purſue either of theſe ſucceſſions any 
further in ſharp harmony, without admitting the ſudden 
change from the ſharp to the flat ſeries, mentioned Art. 
256; but in flat harmony the deſcending chromatic may be 


carried a greater length, for the fame reaſon which was 


aſſigned 1n regard to the aſcending chromatic, in Art. 282, 
viz, the affinity between the principal key. and the degrees on 
which the cadences fall. 
The flat ſeries admits of two deſcending ſucceſſions of five 
ſemitones each, as here repreſented, counting the degrees 
from the key of the ſeries : | 

Upper part K. K. 7. 7. 6. 6. bY 5% A. 4. *. Zo 2. K. 


7 
F 7. TT XN % X 7 N 

Fund. baſs K. 4 8 K. + A NE 4 2. 5. K. 0 5. K. 
Sce Exam. 61, in the flat ſeries of A. | 

285. Theſe fundamental ſequences, which produce a deſ- 
cending chromatic melody, differ from the ſequence of ſevenths, 
deſcribed Art. 249. & ſeq. in the ſpecies of each alternate 
chord, which here has the third accidentally ſharpened, and 
the ſeventh omitted. The ſharp thirds are neceſſary in con- 
formiiy to the melody, and the ſevenths muſt be omitted at 
thoſe occurrences, becauſe, if a ſeventh were added, the ſharp 
third would be neceſſitated to riſe, as obſerved in the ſecond 
paragraph of Art. 252 ; whereas the ſucceſſion of the melody- 
requires, that the ſame note fall a ſemitone. 

286. The difficulty of ſinging. chromatic muſic is not owing 
to the ſmallneſs of the intervals, as is generally ſuppoſed, for 
on this account it ought rather to be eaſier; but it is owing, 


in a great meaſure, to the quick, and frequently forced tranſi- 


tions from one key to another, fo that we are apt to be at a 
loſs ſor a proper fundamental progreffion, without which we can 
neither reliſh this nor any other melody, Add to this, that 
ſeveral of the altered notes are not allowed to take their natu- 
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CHAP. XI. 


ral courſe, according to Art. 230. And to increaſe the diff 
culty, in deſcending chromatie, the ſevenths which occur are 
not prepared as they ought to be, by Art. 250 and 2544. 

287. The ſame chromatic paſſages may ſometimes be refer- 
red to different fundamental progreſſions, which the learner 
will obſerve in the courſe of practice. Thoſe we have aiſign- 


4 


„ g E art of compoſing, or ſetting muſic in ſes 
article 289. veral parts, is called DEScANT 2 this 
is diſtinguiſned into plain and figurative. Plain deſcant is that 


wherein the correſponding notes in all the parts are of equal 


value, and is ſometimes called cunterpoint, becauſe this kind 
of compoſition was formerly denoted by points, diſpoſed in 


columns, much-like our manner of repreſenting the chords of 


the thorough baſs. Figurative or florid deſcant, is that where- 
in the notes of one or more of the parts are frequently ſubdi- 
vided and broken into ſeveral ſhorter ones, according to the 
fancy or taite of the compoſer, but under certain reſtrictions. 


It is neceſſary firſt to lay down the rules of plain deſcant, the 


other being juſt the ſame, with additional ornaments of me- 
lody. 3 Np . 
3. To handle this ſubject in the moſt intelligible and uſe- 
ful way, we ſhall for the preſent, ſuppoſe, that a certain ſim- 
ple or plain melody is given, which may be called the princi- 
pal or firſt treble ; and we ſhall lay down the molt material 
rules for compoſing a thorough-baſs, a ſecond treble, and a 
tenor or inner part to this given melody, in plain deſoant. 


— 
— 
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Of the Fundamentals, and the Peculiarities of Chromatic. | 97 


ed above are tlie moſt natural, and will give a ſuffic ĩent idea 
of the manner of proceeding in other caſes. 


2 . 


288. The gradual and often unexpected (elevations of the 


voice, in aſcending chromatic, render it remarkably expreſſive 
of reviving hope; and the contrary depreſſions of deſcending 
chromatic, are as aptly ſuited to languiſhing and dejection. 


4 
- 


29. The firſt thing to be done, is to aſcertain the proper 


fundamental progreiſion of the given melody; which will not 


be difficult, if the rules and obſervations in the three preced- 
ing chapters be duly attended to; as we have all along ſup- 
poſed the fundamental progreſſions ſuggeſied ty, or ſome way 
connected with, the paſſages of the melody. See Art. 199. 

292. A particular regard muſt be had to the expectation of 
cadences, as deſcribed, Art 216, 217, and 218, which de- 
pends upon the natural diviſion of all muſic into certain phraſ- 
es or ſtrains, Art. 103, and upon the reſts or. pauſes which 
the ſenſe may require, when muſic is adapted to words: and 
here the expectation mult not be diſappointed without a parti. 


_ cular view to ſome intended expreſſion. For inſtance, the ir- 


regular cadence on the key is peculiarly emphatical in church 
muſic, in the Amen, at the concluſion of a petition; for which 
reaſon ſome choriſters call it the Amen cadence. The regular 
cadence diſappointed by a falſe cadence, as deſcribed, Art. 2cg, 
may be very properly uſed when a queſtion is aſked, the move- 
ment of the baſs in a falſe cadence having ſo near a reſemblance 
to the natural inflection of che voice in an interrogation, This 
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is well exemplified by Dr. Arne, in the beginning of the 
ſong, ** Gentle Youth, ah ! tell me why,” &c. 

293. In aſſigning the fundamentals of a given melody, thoſe 
movements which we have formerly called neceſſary, in the ca- 
__ muſt be carefully obſerved ; becauſe, if the given me- 
ody take the former note of any of theſe reſtricted paſſages, 


and not the latter, or if it take the latter note which ſhould 


reſolve the diſcord preceded by another note, and not the diſ- 
cord itſelf, the fundamental progreſſion mutt either be differs 

rently aſſigned, or the diſcord, whoſe reſolution would occa- 

ſion the doubling of the reſolving note, mult be left out of the 

leading chord; and ſuch occaiional omiſſions. ought to be 

ſhewn in the figuring of the fundamental, as explained, Art. 

219. | 

| The expreſſion may ſometimes be heightened in the mid- 

dle of a phraſe, by a judicious choice of fundamental 

chords. For inſtance, thoſe chords which include occaſional 
ſharp notes, may be uſed to expreſs joy and elevation; and, 
on the contrary, thoſe which include occaſſonal flat notes may 
expreſs ſorrow and depreiſion ; a diſſonant chord may expreſs 


doubtiulneſs and perplexity; an unexpected chord, ſur- 


prize, etc. and it is very proper to have theſe particulars in 
view, becauſe we ſometimes have it in our option to chuſe dif- 
ferent fundamentals, though for the moſt part their progreſ- 
ſion is limited by the given melody ; and we often have liber- 


ty either to admit, or not admit, an altered note, or an added 


diſcord. | 
294. Though the thorough-baſs is the loweſt part heard in 
a concert, yet it is ſtill to be conſidered as an upper part in 
reſpect to the fundamental; and as ſuch may take any of the 
notes of the ſucceſſive chords, for the ſake of an eaſy ſueceſſi- 
on, only taking care that the following reſtrictions be obſerve 
ed, which are deduced from the principles already delivered : 
(1.) The thorough-baſs mult coincide with the fundamen- 


tal at the final cadence, and alfo at the cadences which con- 
clude every principal ſubdiviſion or ſtrain. | 

(2.) In other places where the thorough-baſs differs from 
the fundamental, the inverted chords thereby introduced muſt 
be ſhewn by proper figuring, according to Art. 188; and the 
paſſages muſt be ordered as follows: | 

(3.) A baſs note, bearing a chord of the ſecond muſt paſs 
into the next lower degree, bearing either a chord of the 
ſixth, or of the ſixth and fifth. 

The former of theſe is the diſcord 7th reſolved in a re- 
gular cadence ; and the latter is the ſame 7th reſolved 

in a ſequence of ſevenths; as at H and L, in Ex. 62, 
in the ſharp ſeries of C. _ 

(4.) A baſs note, bearing a chord of the ſixth, fourth, and 

third, muſt paſs into the next lower degree, bearing either a 

perfect chord, or a chord of the ſeventh. | 

he former of theſe is the limited courſe of the 5th in 

the leading chord of a regular cadence ; the latter is 

the ſame in a ſequence of ſevenths. The fourth is ge- 

nerally left out in this chord, and it is then figured 

with 6 only, and paſſes as at I or at N, in Ex. 62. 

(5.) A baſs note, bearing a chord of the ſixth and fifth, 

may paſs into the next higher degree, bearing either a perfect 

chord, or a chord of the ſixth and fourth, derived from the 

fifth of the former baſs note; or it may paſs into the ſame 

fitth, bearing a perfect chord; or it may remain on the ſame 
degree, and take a chord of the ſecond, 

Ihe firſt of theſe is the courſe of the third of the leading 
chord, in a regular cadence; the next is the irregular 
cadence; and the laſt is the preparation of a diſcord 
7th, in the ſequence of ſevenths. See M, P, O, and 

K. in n!! >: „„ © 7 85 
(6.) A baſs note, bearing a chord of the ſixth and fourth, 
may either remain on the ſame degree till the ſixth and fourth 
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have deſcended, and become fifth and third; or it may deſcend 


at the ſame time into the next lower degree, bearing a chord 
of the ſecond. 
This reſtriction is owing to the propenſity of the mind 


to conceive the loweſt ſound we hear to be the fun- 


damental, if the progreſſion will admit of it, and if 

the accompanyments can be reconciled to it as ſuch. 

In the preſent caſe, the 6th and. 4th are eaſily taken as 

ſuſpending the 5th and 3d; and hence ariſes the ne- 
_ ceflity of their deſcending as defcribed above. See S 

and Q in Exam, 62. The direQs in the fundamental 

baſs: thew the entrance of the fundamental notes, by 
way of anticipation, | 

(7.) The movement of the thorough- baſs muſt not imitate 
any of the more familiar fundamental paſſages, ſuch as the 
Tiſing or falling of a fourth or a fifth, £5. unleſs the ſame paſ- 
fages either be in the fundamental baſs, or at leaſt might natu- 
rally be inſerted there. | 

This reſtriction is alſo owing to the deſire of hearing the 
fundamental ſounds in the baſs; ſo that when the baſs 
imitates any familiar fundamental paſſage, we ex pes 
accompanyment conformable to it. Thus the riſing 
of a fifth at R, in Exam. 62, obliges us to conſtitute 
the next note a fundamental, as ſhewn by the direct. 

295. A few licences are allowed between the plain tho- 
rongh-baſs and the fundamental which are reducible to three 
claites, called holiing, ſurpsfition, and ſub/itution. 

Holding is practiſed only upon the key note, while the fun- 
damental moves from the ſame key upon either or both of the 
adjuncts, and returns back to the key again: in which cafe 
the adjunct 4th bears only a perfect chord, which makes a ſixth 
and fourth to the key: and the adjunct 5th bears a ſeventh, 
but the octave of the fundamental is omitted, which makes a 
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greater ſeventh, fourth and ſecond to the key, and this is a chord 
not formerly ſpoken of in this treatiſe. See the end of Art. 

188. Theſe paſſages are ſhewn at H, I, and K. in Ex. 63, 
in the flat ſeries of E. 

In this, and all other paſſages, where two or more chords 
are to be ſtruck to one continued note, the ſeveral chords 
are marked over the note; and to know the preciſe time 
when each chord is to be ſtruck, it muſt be obſerved, that 
when the note naturally divides. into as many equal parts as 
there are chords figured over it, they mult be ſtruck at each 
diviſion: but if only two chords be marked over a pointed; 
note, which naturally divides into three parts; or if three 
chords be marked over a plain note, which naturally divides into 
four parts, the firſt chord muſt be continued on the two firſt parts, 
except this marki be foundamong them, which ſtands inſtcad 
of a repetition of the preceding chord, and is called a continuation, 

296. Suppoſition, (or placing below) is when the thorough- 
baſs takes the third below the fundamental, and may be 
practiced in all forts of fundamental chords; but there is. 
only one caſe wherein the chord thereby introduced differs. 
from thoſe already ſpoken of. This ſuppoſition below a per- 
fect chord, or below a chord. of the ſixth and fifth, produces 
a chord of the ſeventh. The ſame ſuppoſition below a chord 
of the ſeventh, when the third of that chord is a perfect fifth 
to the ſuppoſed baſs, introduces a chord conſiſting of a nintn, 
ſeventh, fifth, and third; which chord is ſeldom ſtruck full: 
and if the ninth be omitted, it becomes a chord of the ſe- 
venth ; if the ſeventh be omitted, it becomes a chord of the ninth, 
as in Art. 188, Net; and if the fifth be omitted it becomes 
a chord of the ninth and ſeventh, as in Art. 188, Ne 15. 

If the third of the fundamental chord be a ſuperfluous or. 
ſharp fifth to the ſuppoſed baſs, which happens in ſuppoſition, 
below the leading chord of a flat key, it introduces a new ſpes 
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cies of chord, conſiſting of a ninth, greater ſeventh, ſharp 
fifth, and leſs third, which is called a chord of the extreme 
.Jharp fifth. The ſeventh is generally omitted to avoid the too 
great complication of diſcords, and when the chord of the key 
ſucceeds, the ſharp fifth aſcends, and the ninth deſcends, 
(which are their proper courſes) while the baſs continues upon 
the ſame degree, taking a chord of the ſixth: as at , in 
Example 64. | 
297. Subſiitution is a term appropriated to the taking the 
leſs th, inſtead of the 5th of a flat ſeries, either in the baſs 
or in any of the upper parts; and this produces ſeveral chords 
which we have not formerly had occaſion to ſpeak of. 

(r.) By ſubſtituting the 6th of a flat ſeries in the baſs, in- 
ſtead of the leading 5th bearing a ſharp third and ſeventh, we 
have a chord confiſting of a ſixth, tritone, and extreme harp 
ſecond (or trikemitone,) as at H, in Examp. 65. | 

(2.) The ſame ſubſtitution in an upper part produces a flat 
third inſtead of a ſecond, in the chord of the ſecond, which 
belongs to the deſcending 4th of the ſeries, as at I: alſo a falſe 
fifth inſtead of a fourth, in the chord of fourth and third, 
which belongs to the 2d, as at K: and an extreme flat ſeventh 
inſtead of a fixih, in the chord of the ſixth and fifth, which 
belcngs to the leading x 7th, as at L. 

All theſe being borrowed from the leading chord of a re- 
- gular cadence, will, like the original chord, be followed by 
the perfect chord of the key. 

T he like alterations may be produced in all other chords 
which include the 5th of the flat ſeries, by ſubſtitution; but it 
being ſeldom practiced, except in the chord of the adjunct 
5th, and its inverſions, as above, we {hall not here enumerate 
any other of this ſpecies. | 


298. There is another licence concerning which the theo- 


riſts have been divided in regard to its origin, or fundamental: 
it will be beſt conceived as a ſccond kind of ſubſtitution, which 
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takes place in the chord of the xdjurt& tt of 2 flat feries, by 
taking the 4th inſtead of ths natural fundamental in a gra- 
dation on the 5th. This fubſtitution alſo introduces a Tow 
ſet of chords, all of them containing extreme intervals; for 
inſtance, if the ſubſtituted x 411 be in the baſs, the chord will 
conſiſt of either an extreme flat ſeventh, or a leſs fixth, joined 
with a falſe fifth, and extreme flat third, as at N, in Exam. 65. 
Tf the flat 6th be in the baſs, and the 4th in an upper part, 
the chord will conſiſt of an extreme ſharp ſixth, with either a 
fifth, or a tritone, and a greater third, as at M. This laſt chord 
has been called the Italian fixth ; probably becauſe they firſt 
introduced it. Each of theſe chords will be followed by the 
adjunct 5th, Cle 

299. The thorough#baſs, as well as any other upper part, 
may take in the paſſages of chromatic, as deſcribed in the laſt 
chapter; and in this caſe the proper figuring will be obvious, 
from the conſideration of the fundamental progreſſion, and the 
inverſions which take place. See Exam. 66. 5 

300. After a little practice in compoſition, the real funda- 
mental of every chord will become familiar, without formally 
extending the fundamental-baſs below; which being of no o- 
ther uſe, but to ſhew the ſucceſſion of chords in the harmony, 
may be omitted, as ſoon as the want of it can be ſupplied by 
the imagination: and in order thereto it will be proper for the 
learner to practice the ſubjoining of the fundamentals in letters 
below any figured thorough- baſs, according to the ſpecimens, 
Exam. 66, 67, and 68. | 

301. The movement of the thorough baſs with re ſpect to 
the treble muſt be regulated according to the following direc- 
tions: a 

(1.) A conſecution of perfect concords of the ſame kind 
mult always be avoided, when the parts move; but they may 
ſtand ſtill and repeat any concord, or even a diſcord ſeveral 
times over, while the fundamental remains the ſame. The 
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leaping an octave up or down is conſidered the ſame as ſtand- 
ing ſtill. . . 
(2. ) While one part ſtands ſtill, the other may take any mo- 


tion which is conſiſtent with the fundamental harmony. 


(3) When both parts move, they ought to take contrary: 


motions as often as is convenient; that is, the baſs ought to 


aſcend while the treble deſcends, and vice verſa, and this ei- 
ther by degrees or leaps; -the variety thereby introduced hav- 
ing alwavs a good effect. | 

(4.) Both parts may aſcend or deſcend together by ſingle 
degrees, or by ſmall leaps, in a ſucceſſion either of thirds or 
ſixths, as far as ſuch a ſucceſſion does not interfere with the 


- ther rules of harmony; but ſeldom by any leaps larger than 


a fourth. es : 
(.) Both parts moving the fame way by leaps of any kind, 
except in the caſe of ſucceſſive thirds or ſixths, as above, ought 
to be avoided, when the fundamental changes ; unleſs the leaps 
be in ſome manner effential to the air of each part. Such 
paſſages always make a breach in the harmony, and are beſt 
allowed -when the baſs takes a fundamental cadence, while the 
treb'e leaps a third or ſixth. ; | 
(6.) When the fundamental ſtands ſtill, both parts may take 
any leap which the chord allows, pr vided they do not meet 
upon and double the third of the fundamental, or the diſcord, 


if it bear one. | 


.) The baſs muſt not take a note to which the treble 


ſtands in the relation of a fourth, unleſs that fourth deſcend 


one degree when the chord changes: except in the chord of 


ſeventh, fourth and ſecond, when the baſs holds upon the key, 


for here the fourth may aſcend on occation. 


- Theſe ſeven rules are ſucceſſively applied in Exam. 69. 


8.) A note which is a diſcord to the fundamental, or which 
reſolves a preceding diſcord, muſt not be doubled. Neither 


ought the third or fifth of the fundamental to be doubled, ex- 
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cept it be to favor the contrary motion of the parts, or when 
the ſame third or fifth might eaſily be admitted as a fundamen- 
tal at that occurrence. | | 

- (9.) Imitations, as deſcribed, Art. 246, and fugnes, deſcri- 
bed, Art. 124, are always agreeable, when different parts can 
be made to fall ſucceſſively into them : there is alſo a beauty 
called inverted imitatian, where the deſcent” in one part bears 
ſome reſemblance to the aſcent in another, and vice verſa ; 
allo another called edle & retro, in which one part is made to 
repeat backward, what another part has already done for- 
ward, | £30 = 

All theſe varieties are eaſieſt introduced in figurative de- 
ſcant, where the compoſer can avail himſelf of ſeveral] liber- 
ties, not yet ſpoken of, to anſwer his d-ſign ; yet as ſome- 
thing of the ſanie kinds may be practiſed even in plain deſcant, 
it is proper to have them in view. 

(10.) If no more parts than a firſt treble and baſs are inten- 
ded, a good ſhare of melody may be given to the baſs, and 
ſugues, imitations, and ſequences of thirds or ſixths, freely ad- 
mitted, eſpecially in inſtrumental muſic ; (for the baſſes to 
ſongs ought to be ſimple, that the attention may not be drawn 
off from the ſinger ;) but if a ſecond treble is to be added, it is 
beſt to reſerve the greateſt ſhare of theſe beauties for that 
part, and confine the baſs more cloſely to the fundamental 
progreſſion : and for this purpoſe, when they occur to a com- 
poſer, it will often be proper to put them down immediately 
in the ſecond treble, and afterwards join a baſs to boch tre- 
bles. 
302. The ſecond treble and tenor ought generally to be ſo 
conducted, as to fill up the ſucceflive chords as much as is con- 
venient. For as every perfect chord contains three different 
ſounds, - and every diflonant.chord four, there will always be 


one found in a perfect chord, which neither. the treble nor 


baſs takes, and which therefore one of theſe parts ought to 
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take, while the other coincides with any part whoſe ſound 
can admit of being doubled; and there will be two ſounds 
wanting in a diſſonant chord, which theſe two parts ought to 
ſupply. For inſtance, if the baſs take G, bearing a perfect 
chord, while the treble takes D (the fifth,) there is (till B (the 
third) left for one of theſe parts, while the ather may take the 
oQave of the baſs : and if the baſs take F, bearing a chord of 
ſixth and fifth, while the treble takes C (the fifth,) there will 
{till be D (the ſixth) and A (the third,) left for theſe inner 
parts to ſupply, if it can be brought about without tranſgreſ- 
ſing any of the following rules : 

303. Rules for the inner parts with reſpect to the principal 
parts, and to each other: 

(I.) All the rules preſcribed, Art. 301, between the baſs 
and treble, ought to hold good between the baſs and any 
other upper part; but a tranſgreſſion of theſe rules is of leſs 
conſequence, according as the part in which it occurs is leſs 
the object of a hearer's attention. oe 

2.) The neceſſary motions in the reſolution of diſcords, 
muſt be ſtrictly complied with, in whatever part the diſcord 
is introduced; and ſuch diſcords as need to be prepared, mult 
be prepared in the fame part, and introduced by a continua- 
tion of the preparing norte. 

(3 ) The ſecond treble ought 1a general to be kept helow 
the firſt, and the tenor below the ſecond, but above the baſs : 
there are the natural places of the parts; and if at any time 
one of them go out of its natural place, the higheſt part is 
{till to be eſteemed the firſt treble, and the loweſt part the 
baſs, for the time. | 


(A.) The upper parts ovght not to lie too far aſunder. In 


general the larger and more perfect intervals ought to be be- 


low in a chord, and the ſmaller and more imperfect, above. 
S-e Art. 127 and 133. | 
(5-) A conſecution of perfect concords of the ſame kind 


Of Plain Descant. 


muſt be avoided between one upper part and another, as well 
as between each of them and the baſs. When the firſt and 


ſecond treble are made to go together, or the tenor to go on 


with the octaves of the baſs, for ſome time, ſuch occurrences 
are no exceptions to this rule; for in theſe caſes the two parts 
which coincide are conſidered only as one, | 

(6.) The rules preſcribed between the baſs and treble, in re- 
gard to doubling the harmonics of a chord, Art. 301, No. 8, 
ought alſo to be obſerved between one upper part and ano= 
ther; though a ſmall deviation from theſe rules, may be al- 
lowed among the inner parts. | | 

304 For examples of plain deſcant, the common ſets of 
pfalm tunes in four parts may be taken; obſerving this pecu- 
liarity, that the church part, uſually called the tenor, mult here 
be conſidered as the leading part, becaule it contains the prin- 
cipal melody, and is beſt heard in the performance ; ſo that 
it is properly a firit treble carried an octave lower, in order to 
ſuit the generality of men's voices ; and the part uſually called 
treble, which is adapted to women's and boy's voices, is pro- 
perly a ſecond treble in the deſcant ; and the contra is the in- 
ner part. 
Exam. 70, Plate XI, is a ſpecimen of this kind of compo- 
ſition, with the fundamentals ſubjoined in letters, and the re- 
lation of each note to the thorough baſs marked over it, for 
the learner's peruſal. | 

305. The ſequence of ſevenths, as deſcribed Art. 249, and 
Exam 52, when the thorough baſs keeps the fundamental 
progreſlion, requires four upper parts to make it quite full; 
but all the ſevenths are brought in by two parts, which take al- 
ternately the 3d and 7th of the fundamental chords ; as will 
appear by inſpecting the example; while the other two parts 
fill up the 5th and 8th of each chord by turns: and the effect 
is much the ſame though one or both of theſe parts be omitted. 

The thorough baſs may take any of the parts of this ſe- 
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quence, bearing ſuch chords as are derived from the funda- 
mental by inverſion: and if ſome of the diſcords be omitted, 
ſuch omiſſions give ſeveral liberties in the movement of the 
parts; from whence ariſe a vaſt variety of paſſages, all origi- 
nally founded on the ſequence of ſevenths, which the ſtudious 


CHAP. XII. Of Figurative Melody. 


DE RR HE liberties allowed in compoſing a fgura- 
Article 306. tive or florid melody, 2 l — 
and its baſs given or previouſly compoſed, of which we ſhall 
tuke a particular view in this chapter, are either ſuſpenſions, 
ſubſiitutions, or breakings. 

307. The molt ufual ſuſpenſions are deſcribed, Art. 113 
and 114: and it is to be obſerved in practice, that the ſu- 


ſpending notes mult always be prepared; that is, they mult 


be brought in as continuations of former ſounds, which are 
generally made to ſyncopate, and by that means the diſcords 
are introduced on the accented part of the meaſure. 

308. The various kinds of ſuſpenſions mult alſo be uſed 
with proper caution, that the ſuſpending notes may not im- 
Ply fundamentals which are foreign to the harmony ; and for 
this purpoſe it may be neceſſary to read over again from the 
boy as to the 187th article; with the applications which here 

ollow. a 
-  3<9. The chord of the fourth is obſerved, Art. 181, to be 
« a mixture of the chord of the ſuſpending fourth along with 
„ that of the fundamental :” therefore this ſuſpenſion is moſt 


properly uſcd on the adjunct % both in ſharp and flat har- 


103 


will obſerve in the courſe of practice; but it would be rather 
tedious to take a full account of them here. In all caſes the 
proper movement of the parts will be found out, as far as be- 
longs to plain deſcant, by a careful obſervation of the forego- 


ing rules. 


mony, becauſe the ſuſpending note is the principal key. Tt. 


is alſo eaſily allowed on the K, becauſe the. ſuſpending note 
is the adjun&t 4th. Theſe are the chords to which this li- 
cence naturally belongs: but it may be uſed on all fundamen- 
tals, except the 4th in ſharp harmony, and the 2d and 6th 
in flat harmony, for the ſake of a regular ſucceſſion, or to fa- 
vour an imitation of what is gone before, if the ſuſpending 
notes be found prepared; theſe ſuſpending notes in all caſes . 
being allowed to take place as co-exiſtent tundamentals in the 
harmony. 1 

310. Neither this chord of the fourth, nor any other chord 
diſſonant by ſuſpenſion, may be inverted, except when they 
are uſed in their moſt natural place. The moſt practicable in- 
verſion of any chord of this ſpecies is that wherein the baſs 


takes the diſſonant note, viz. where the ſuſpenſion is practiſ- 


ed in the baſs. Bot the chord of the fourth, being the moſt 
harmonious ſuſpenſion, admits of the greateſt liberties on that 
account; and therefore both its inverſions are practiſed in muſic. 

The 5thy ' is the natural place of the chord of the fourth, 
and in this ſituation its inverſions produce the chord of fifth. 
and ſecond, on the ſyncopated key, followed by the 7th of 
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the ſcale; and that of ſeventh and fourth, on the 2d of 
the ſcale, followed by the ſixth and third, or ſixth fourth and 
third on the ſame note. 

311. The chord of the ninth, Art. 182, tending to intro- 
duce the fifth of the fundamental as a co-exiſtent fundamental, 
takes place properly on the K / and on the adjun& 4th f, in 
both ſorts of harmony: becauſe their fifths may moſt natu- 


rally become fundamentals; but the ſame ſuſpending ninth is 


alſo uſed on any note whoſe fifth can be admitted as a co- 
exiſtent fundamental at the time, for the ſake of a regular ſuc- 
cetlion, if at the ſame time the ninth be prepared by being 
either a third or a fitth in the former chord ; that is, if the 


baſs either aſcend by a | 


aſcend a fourth 


ſingle degree, or 2 i ann from the former note. | 
The inverſion of this chord produces that of the ſeventh, 


fourth and jecond on the ſyncopated 2d of the ſcale, followed 
by the key bearing its perfect chord. 

When theſe ſuſpenſions are practiced in the baſs the move- 
ment of the upper parts, in reſpe& of the baſs, is by ſome 
authors called anticipation : but this ſeems to be a needleſs in- 
creale of technical terms. 5 | 

Exam. 71, Plate XII, is a ſpecimen of the uſe of both theſe 
kinds of ſuſpenſions, and their uſual inverſions, in both ſorts 
of harmony. | 

312. Ihe chord of the ninth and fourth, Art. 183, which 
introduces the fifth of the fundamental with an added ſeventh, 
belongs properly to the K F only. The inverſion of this chord 
produces that of ſeventh tourth and third on the ſyncopated 
2d of the ſcale, followed by the key with its perſect chord. 

The chord of the ninth and feventh, Art. 174, N 3, ought 
to be ſparingly uſed on ſuch baſs notes as either reaily do ſtand, 
or at leaſt may be ſuppoſed to ſtand at the diſtance of a 
third below the fundamental, by way of ſuppolition ; ſee 


Far l. 
Art. 296; therefore this chord belongs only to baſs notes 
whoſe thirds may be the governing fundamentals at the time. 
This and the following ſuſpenſions, ſeldom or never admit of 
inverſion. | 

N. B. All the nintbs muſt be prepared as deſcribed,. Art. 311. 

313. The ſeventh ſuſpending the ſixth in deſcending, Art. 
1842, or the fifth ſuſpending the ſixth in aſcending, Art. 185, 
may be uſed on any baſs note which bears a chord of the ſixth, 
and has the ſuſpending note prepared : and when ſeveral baſs 
notes, gradually deſcending, bear each a ſixth, tho' their chords 
be, in other reſpects, differemly formed, every ſixth may be 
held on and become a ſuſpending ſeventh in the next chord, 
and every baſs note may be accompanied with its third, for the 
ſake of a regular deſcending ſequence. . | 

The aſcending ſequence of fifths and ſixths, being leſs na- 
tural, is more ſparingly uſed, and feliom continued on more 
than two or three baſs notes gradually aſcending. 

314. The ſubſtitutions deſcribed, Art. 297 and 298, dif- 
fer from ſuſpenſions. in theſe ſeveral reſpects; | 

(1.) The ſubſtituted notes are generally introduced without 
preparation, and on the unaccented part of the mealure, pro- 
vided that the courſe of the melody lead n.turally to theſe 
notes; whereas ſuſpending notes are generally prepared, 2nd 
intreduced on the accented part. 

(2.) A chord, diſſonant by ſubſtitution admits of inverſions 
of all kinds, the baſs eaſily taking either the ſubſtituted note, 
or any other note of the chord; whereas difſonances by ſuſ= 
penſion are rarely inverted, except when the ſuſpending note 
is introduced in the baſs. | 

(3.) he ſubſtituted notes are limited in their progreſſion, 
on account of the diſcord which is to be reſolved, much like 
ſuſpending notes; but in ſubſtitutions the chord changes 
when the diſcord is reſolved, as it alſo does in the reſolution 
of fundamental diſcords ; whereas in ſuſpenſions the chord re- 
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Crap. XII. 


| mains the ſame after the proper found has ſucceeded ; that is, 


after the diſcord is reſolved. . 5 
Exam. 72 contains inſtances of the uſe of all the licences 


in this and the two preceding articles, in the flat ſeries of D. 


15. In breaking, or ſubdividing a note of an upper part 
into feveral ſmaller ones, it muſt be obſerved, that if the fun- 
damental chord, which exiſts at the time be perfect, we may 
break any note into as many ſmaller ones as we pleaſe, uſing 


none but the notes of the chord: but if the chord contain a 


diſſonance, and conſequently ſome of its ſounds be reſtricted in 
their motion, care mult be taken, that if the figurative melody 
touch upon one of theſe reſtricted notes, it may be heard re- 
ſolved in the ſame part, when the chord changes: and if the 
figurative melody touch upon two reſtricted notes in one 
chord, the latter of theſe muſt be heard reſolved in the ſame 
part, when the chord changes. Such breakings ar: called di- 
viſians by conſonant intervals. | | | 

316. When the plain note which is to be broke is itſelf the 
diſcord to the fundamental, or is reſtricted in its motion, on 
account of the reſolution of a diſcord, care muſt be taken that 
the firſt part of the diſcording (or reitrifted) note may be di- 
ſtinctly heard; and after the remaining part of it has been broke 
into ſmaller notes, the diviſion muſt lead naturally into the 
proper reſolving note, that it may alſo be diſtinctly heard. 

316. In making the ſame kind of diviſions by conſonant 
intervals in the thorough baſs, the following cautions are alſo 
neceſſary: 

(1.) It often happens, that in ſubdividing the notes of a 
plain baſs, we introduce a neceſſity of ſtriking the chords more 
frequently with the right hand ; as for inſtance, when a mi- 


therefore we mult take care that ſuch parts of the diviſion as 
bear chords, may not counteract the original courſe of the 


E e 


Of Suspensions, Substitutions, and Divisions 


nim is broke into four quavers, it is natural to expect a chord 
to be ſtruck once to the firſt, and again to the third quaver; 
or, as the artiſts ſay, the third quaver will bear a chord: and 


10g 


harmony, by introducing” inverted chords of a tendency dif- 
ferent from that of the plain baſs. Thus, becauſe the chord 
of the ſixth and fourth, belonging to the 5th above a fundas 
mental, requires to be followed by the perfe& chord of the 
fame baſs note; therefore, in ſubdividing a thorough-baſs 
note, we ought not to place the 5th of the fundamental where 
it will bear a chord, unleſs the ſame note be to follow; with 
its own proper chord. See Art. 294, N? 6. 

(2.) We muſt alſo take care, that all the fundamental ca- 
dences, which take place in the plain baſs, be alſo diſtinaly 
perceived in the figurative baſs, for theſe are the paſſages 
which characterize the baſs: and in ſuffering them to paſs 


unperceived, we ſhould rather make a new baſs than a varia- © 


on on the original. | 

A cadence will be diſtinctly perceived, if the figurative bafs 
either take the real notes of the cadence, or one of the mo- 
tions called neceſſary in the cadences, as formerly deſcribed, 
Art, 196 and 211: But, in general, the figurative baſs co- 
incides with the plain baſs in ſuch occurrences ; and eſpecially 
in the cadences which conclude the principal phraſes or ſtrains 
of the piece. 

318. Any note, either of the baſs, or an upper part, may 
be broke into a ſucceſſion of ſmaller notes, moving by ſingle 
degrees only, provided that ſucceſſion begin with the note it- 
ſelf, or, at leaſt, one of the notes of the chord which takes 
un at the time, and lead naturally into the note which is to 

ollow ; or if the laſt note of the ſucceſſion be a leap diſtant 


from that which follows, this laſt note mult alfo be one of the 


notes of the chord; or if a leap occurs in the middle of the 


ſucceflion, both the notes of ſuch a leap mult belong to the 


chord. Theſe breakings are called diviſions 'y paſſing notes. 
319. Taſte obliges us ſome times to depart from the rule 

preſcribed above, in regard to the firſt note of a diviſion by 

1 notes; and alſo in regard to the note which follows a 


eap in the middle of ſuch a diviſion, this being, in effect, the 


firſt note of a new ſucceſſion : but then, if theſe notes do not 
belong to the chord, they paſs either as ſuſpending or ſubſti- 
tuted notes; and therefore mult be immediately followed by 
one which does belong to the chord, and which alſo ſerves 
for a proper reſolution of the preceeding diſcord, according to 
the rules formerly laid down. 

20 When ſeveral breakings follow each other in regular 
order, the deſire of imitations often obliges us to tranſgreſs all 
the rules which can be given ; but then it is to be obſerved, 
that the firit of ſuch breakings muſt always be comformable to 
the above rules; and it is eaſy to perceive when the attention 
begins to be carried away by an imitation, that is, when the 
rules may and ought to be ſet afide, in compliance therewith. 

321. It is uſeful to obſerve, on this ſubject, that greater li- 
berties may be taken in the breakings of fome chords than 
others: Thus in the chords of the KV and of the 5th y we 
can allow of ſeveral paſſages which would not be ſuffered in 
chords more diſtantly related to the principal ; and this will 
eaſily be accounted for, by obſerving, that moſt of the ſuſ- 
penſions and other licences, formerly deſcribed, naturally take 
place in the chords of the K f, and of the 5th f. So that here 
almoſt any ſucceſſion of notes will paſs. A whole tune is 
often in reality no more than a kind of diviſion or breaking 
upon the key note as fundamental. The key might be held 
on in the bats from firſt to laſt, as in the muſette and bag-pipe 
muſic; and although it thould not actually be fo held on, yet 
it is undoubtedly always kept in mind in all connected pieces. 

322. When ſeveral parts are ſet together, if one of them 
be divided into ſmall notes, that part, ſo ornamented, ought 
generally to be conſidered as the leading part, or principal me- 


| Jody, for the time, and it is proper that the other parts at the 


ſame time be plain, or that at moſt only two of the parts go 
on in diviſions together, as firſt and ſecond trebles, to avoid 
the diſtraction which would inevitably follow, if too many ob- 
jects were to demand our attention at once. 
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323. The inſertion of reſts or pauſes in one or more of the 
parts, which are ſet together in muſic, may be properly ranked 
among the liberties of figurative melody. "Theſe, when judi- 
ciouſly uſed, ſerve greatly to diverſify the harmony; and in 
this matter the taſte of the compoſer ſeems to be confined to 
no other rules, except that when a reſt is put in any part im- 
mediately after a diſcord, or any other note re{tricted in its 
motion, the proper reſolving note, which was expected in 
place of the reſt, muſt inevitably follow: and when a reſt is 
put in the baſs, the note which follows will require a chord to 
be {truck with it, or will bear @ chord, though it ſhould be in 
an unaccented part of the meaſure ; therefore the ſame cau- 
tion is neceſſary in this caſe which was given in iegaid to the 
divided baſs, Art. 317, Ne 1. 

324. There is no occaſion to adduce any examples of theſe 
diviſions here, becauſe all our modern compoſitions abound 


with them; and he who examines muſic, ſet in ſcore, with 


a due regard to the fundamental principles, cannot fail of 
meeting with abundance of inſtances which will aptly exem- 
plity cach of the rules delivered above; ſo that, with a ſmall 
degree of attention, every piece of muſic which the ſtudent 
either practiſes or hears, will tend to confirm the principles 
laid down in this eſſay, and to fix them more durably in his 
memory. | | 
325. In caſes where it may be doubtful whether a note be- 
longs to the plain melody, or is a paſſing note, which ambi- 
uity will often occur where the baſs is not figured, the doubt 
will be beſt decided by trying whether ſuch a note may be left 
out, and yet the air of the tune remain the ſame ; for if this 
be the caſe, it may ſafely be eſteemed a paſſing note: but if 
the air be altered, or the connection interrupted, by leaving 
out ſuch a note, it 1s a ſure proof that it ought to have place 
in the plain melody. The ſame method ought to be taken 
when a baſs is to be ſet to a given figurative melody; for, by 
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this means, the plain melody may be aſcertained, and the baſs 
ſet to it, by the rules already given. | 

326. To finiſh this chapter, it ought to be obſerved, that 
the liberties which we have claſſed under the article of figura- 
tive melody, when judiciouſly uſed, contribute more than any 
thing formerly ſpoken of towards heightening the expreſſion of 
muſic, Thus, the diviſions by conſonant intervals are gay and 
ſprightly when very quick, and are bold and majeſtic when 
a little flower. The diviſions, by paſſing notes, are pleaſant 
and airy when quick, and are ſoft and pathetic when ſlawer. 
The diviſion, beginning with a note which does not belong to 
the chord, has a particular affinity to the modulation of the 
voice in ſpeech, and eſpecially in the language of the Italians, 
from whom we have borrowed it; and is remarkably tender 
and affecting: the occaſional inſertion of reſts, ſometimes ex- 
preſſes diffidence or ſuſpence ; but reſts ſerve to heighten every 
ſpecies of pathetic expreſſion, From theſe hints, joined with 
ſuch other remarks as the judicious will not fail to make in 
the courſe of practice, it will eaſily be obſerved, that the ſame 
fundamental progreſſion may receive a vaſt variety of melodies, 
which may differ widely one from another ; ſo that one ſhall 
be plaintive, another chearful ; one grave and majeſtic, another 
light and airy, Cc. according to the different movement and. 
manner of dividing the melody, Thus we frequently find the 
Ow progreſſion in a ſolemn Pſalm tune, and in a joyous. 
catch. 

327. It may alſo be remarked, that melody takes a conſi- 


derable tincture from the cuſtomary cadences of a language, 
ſo that there are national melodies in a manner peculiar to dif- 


ferent countries, which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed one from ano- 
ther; and that although the fundamental progreſſion itſelf has 
a ſhare in this diverſity, the moſt ſimple and natural progreſs. 


ſions being moſt cloſely adhered to where mulic is leaſt ſtu- 


Rules to be observed in making Divisions. oy 


died and cultivated, yet the peculiar manner of ſubdividing 
the plain notes is the principal cauſe of theſe differences. 

328. The ſtudious practiſer will alſo perceive, with ſome 
regret, that the deſire of exhibiting ſurprizing execution has 
led ſeveral modern maſters, who otherwiſe have unqueſtion- 
able merit, to inſert. diviſions which rather detract from than 
ad to the real beauties of their compoſitions. 

This fault is moſt conſpicuous in the modern ſongs. Theſe 
being intended to make their firſt appearance in ſome of our 
public places of diverſion, muſt, of courſe, be adapted to the. 
abilities and manner of a particular ſinger, and ſcope muſt be 
given to the ſinger to exhibit all her (or his) power of voice, 
in trills, diviſions, Se. though the ſentiment cannot proper- 
ly admit of any ſuch paſſages at all. Thus true melody and 
good ſenſe are often ſacrificed to gratify the vanity of a per- 
former; and when that performer diſappears, the favorite 
ſong alſo vaniſhes of courſe. 

29. The fancies of compoſers are ſo unbounded, and their. 
thriſt for variety fo inſatiable, that the. reader ought not to be 
ſurprized, if he ſometimes meet with paſſages which cannot 
be perfectly reconciled to any of the rules delivered above: 
much lefs ought he on ſuch occaſions to be haſty in cenſuring 
either the irregularity of the compoſer, or the imperfection of 
theſe rules. Under the title of rudiments of practical mulic, 
he may juſtly expect to find all ſuch rules as beginners ſhould 
confine themſelves to, in order to correct the irregularities of 
their fancies; and in this view it is hoped the preceding trea- 
tiſe will be found to have ſome merit ; but then it mult be 
conſidered, that the expert maſter in muſic, as in the ſitter 
arts of poetry and painting, 


may glorionſiy offend, 
And riſe ta faults true critics dare not mend. 
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We ſhall therefore conclude this part with adviſing the rea- compoſers, particularly ſuch as are printed in ſcore, to im- 
der, when he has advanced thus far, not to ſtop here, and ima- prove the hints and inſtructions here given, and to familiarize 
gine himſelf an adept in muſic ; but to endeavor, by a frequent and perfect the ideas which, from a curſory reading of a trea- 
peruſal, and careful examination of the works of eminent tiſe of this kind, can at beſt be but indiſtinctly conceived, 
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PART II. 
THE THEORY OF MUSIC 


CHAP. I. Of Single Musical Sounds. 


. HE deſign of a theory of mufic, is to explain 
2 — 1 the nature and 3 5 muſical ns 
and from thence to deduce ſuch remarks and directions as 
may be uſeful in the compoſition of mulic, in the {ſtructure 
or the tuning of muſical inſtruments, or which may tend, in 
any reſpe&, to the improvement of the art. 

We have no reaſon to deſpair of ſucceſs, in the purſuit of a 
ſatisfactory theory of muſic, if we ſet out in the right way; 
for, however ſtrange in may ſeem, it is certainly true, that 
the molt part of the difficulty and dryneſs which is juſtly com- 
plained of in the ſtudy of this ſcience, is owing to the want 
of right principles to proceed upon, and the laying too great 
ſtreſs upon circumſtances of litile importance, while others of 
the greateſt conſequence are almoſt, or altogether, diſregard- 


To account for this, it ſeems neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that 
ſeveral of thoſe authors who have been beſt verſed in the ma- 
thematics, and moſt intent on determining the effects of mu- 
fic by its rules, have beſtowed their labour on wrong mate- 


rials, for want of ſufficient practice in muſic, whereby to aſ- 
certain what were the moſt important particulars to be enquir- 
ed into: and that others, though better qualified in this re- 
ſpe, have yet adopted erroneous principles, without ſubmit- 
ting them to accurate trial ; and by proceeding upon them 
have been diſappointed and chagrined at the manifeſt incon- 
ſiſtencies between the theory and the practice, in ſeveral reſ- 
pects, and the inſuiiciency of the theory for eſtabliſhing, upon 
ſatisfaQory principles, many rules which are found indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary in practice. 

2. We ſhall in the following eſſay narrate, as briefly as poſſi- 
ble, thoſe properties of ſound which ſeem neceſſary to be taken 
notice of, and which have been fully difcufled by other au- 


thors; but ſhall more jargely treat of other properties which 


have hitherto paſſ-d almoſt unobſerved, and which ſeem to 
conſtitute a very eſſential part of the theory of muſic : ſuppo- 
ſing all along that the reader is well acquainted with the com- 
mon operations of arithmetic, and with the particulars treated 
of in the firſt part of this book, 
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We ſhall firſt lay down the properties of muſical ſounds, 
conſidered both ſingly and in ſucceſſion : ſecondly, the pro- 
perties of chords, or combinations of muſical ſounds: and, 
thirdly, give ſome ſpecimens of the uſe and importance of 
theoretical knowledge. | 


3. Sound is produced by (or always accompanied with) a 


vibratory, or undulatory motion of the air, firſt impreſſed on 
the contiguous air by the vibrations of a ſounding body, and 
ſucceſſively propagated through the air, towards all parts. 
This undulatory motion agitates the tympanum, or drum of 
the ear, by which means a like motion is communicated to 
the air contained in that organ, which, being carried to the 
auditory nerye, excites in the mind the idea of ſound : this 
Wwe call hearing a ſonnd. | 
4. If the vibrations or pulſes of a ſound ſucceed each other 
at equal intervals of time, the ſound is muſical, but not other- 
wiſe : and the hearing of a ſound whoſe vibrations are equal 
timed, conveys to our mind the idea of a determinate pitch or 
lane. | 
© 5. The acuter or higher any ſound is, the quicker are its vibra- 
tions; and contrariwiſe, graver or lower founds have flower 
Vibrations: and becauſe the quicker any equa] timed vibrations 
are, the greater number of them will be made in a given tine ; 
therefore one muſical tone is higher than another, if it make 
a greater number of vibrations in a given time; and contrari- 
wiſe, And it is by the numbers of vibrations made in the ſame 
time, that we propoſe to compare ſounds one with another, 
6. [t concerns us very little to enquire whether the vibra- 
tions here ſpoken of, which occaſion each particle of air to 
move ſucceſſively forward, and back again, through very ſmall 
ſpaces, be the immediate cauſe of ſound 3 or whether that 
caufe ought not rather to be attributed to ſome more minute 
motion or trembling of the particles themſelves. We have all 
the reaſon which the ſubject is capable of, for concluding from 
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the analogy with our other ſenſes, that ſound is a motion of 
ſome kind, and that if it be not thoſe very vibrations, yet it 
is ſome motion inſeparably connected with them, and propor- 
tional to them; ſo that we may ſafely take the proportions 
of the vibrations as the proportions of muſical ſounds, eſpe- 
cially when the concluſions drawn from thence are found a- 
greeable to experience. | 

7. Every muſical ſound has one principal or total vibration, 
by which we eſtimate its tone, and alſo ſeveral] other ſubordi- 
nate or partial vibrations exiſting along with it, which produce 
a combination of ſounds, as obſerved, Part I. Art. 137, which 
are there called the natural conſonances of a muſical ſound. Theſe 
natural conſonances conſiſt wholly of ſounds, which are acut- 
er than that of the principal vibration; and among them 
thoſe ſounds, whoſe vibrations coincide moſt frequently with 
the principal vibration, are generally found to be predominant ; 
but this depends on accidental circumſtances, which it will be 
worth our while to examine a little, 

8. That the air can receive a great number of different vi- 
brations at once, and properly comply with each of them, we 
are aſſured from daily exprience, by the multiplicity of 
ſounds we frequently hear at the ſame inſtant, and each of 
them as perfect in its kind, as if no other interfered with it: 
and the moſt familiar way of accounting for this is by compa- 
riſon with the waves on the ſurface of a pond of water; for, 
if ſeveral waves be raiſed at different places, and of different 
ſizes, we may obſerve them to meet, and paſs over, and inter- 
mix with each other, without ſuffering the leaſt alteration as 
to their ſize, direction, or velocity, fo long as their motion 
continues to be perceivable. Here the ſurface of the water 
properly complies with all the different waves as they paſs, and 
the motion of each ſmall particle 1s the reſult of all the various 
motions which the ſeveral waves would fingly produce, com- 
pounded together, Now, the analogy between the ſpreading 
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of waves, raiſed from a centre in water, ſuch as proceed from 
dropping a pebble, ec. and the expanſion of ſounds in the air, 
is obvious; only obſerving, that as the motion of a wave on 
the ſurface of water is that of a circle, regularly extending 
itſelf round the point where it was firſt produced; ſo the mo- 
tion of ſound in the air is that of a globe expanding itſelf e- 
qually in all directions round the ſounding body, which is its 
centre: and that what the water does by means of its gravity 
and fluidity, the air does with much greater freedom by its 
ſpring or elaſticity. | 

9. But though the air can receive and tranſmit ſounds of 
all kinds at the ſame time, yet neither our muſical inſtruments 
are adapted to produce an indiſcriminate variety at once, nor 
our faculties capable of attending to, and reliſhing them, were 
they ſo produced. If a ſtring or pipe, when ſounded, pro- 
duce a combination of tones offenſive to the ear, we fay it 
ſounds falſe, or is miſtuned, and on that account reject it; 
therefore the real choice of the ear might be aſcertained, pret- 
ty ſatisfactorily, by examining carefully what are the properties 
of thoſe founds which we receive into our muſic ; which en- 
quiry Monſ. Rameau purſued with great ardor in his Genera- 
lian Harmimnique, printed at Paris, 1737, and other following 
works. But {till it may be objected, that this is only proving 
that the ear chuſes ſuch ſounds, becafe it chyſes them, and no 
philoſopher ought to reit ſatisfied with this method of reaſon- 
ing. We want, if poitible, to know why the ear chuſes and 


refuſes, as we find it daes; and, for this purpoſe, ſome new 


principle muſt be adopted. The following one, which, to 


propoſe and ſupport, was one principal deſign of this part, 


ſeems to promiſe good ſpeceſs in this enquiry. 
10. The new principle we have here to propoſe, as being 


that whereby the various choices of a muſical ear are beſt ac- 


counted for, is that of our diſtributing the vibrations of mu— 
ſical ſounds by rſechronous or equal-timed parcels, ſomething very 


ſimilar to the diſtributions we find natural to he made among 


quavers, or other ſhort notes, in the timing of muſic. 

11. To ſupport this principle we may obſerve, in various 
inſtances, where equal and equidiſtant objects affect our ſenſes, 
that there js a certain propenſity in our mind to be ſubdividing 
the larger numbers into ſmaller equal parcels ; or, as it may be 
Juſtly called, compounding the larger numbers of ſeveral ſmall 
tactors, and conceiving the whole by means of its parts. 

When we caſt. our eves on nine equidiſtant windows in a 
row, they are no ſooner ſeen that ſubdivided into three times 
three: eight appears at firſt ſight to be two fours, and each 
of theſe fours, two twos: ſeven we conceive as two threes 
disjoined, and one in the middle; ſix moſt naturally divides 
itfelf into two threes ; but if ſeen along with nine, or imme- 
diately after it, we then triſect ip, in conformity with nine, 
and it appears three twos : five becomes two twos disjoined, 
and one in the middle; four is two twos, and ſingle three or 
two need no ſubdiviſion. | 1 

12. In the above caſe, the whole number preſent themſelves 
to our ſenſe at once ; but in the timing of muſic, the notes 
occur in ſucceiſion, which occaſions ſome difference: for here 
we have to do not only with the choice of the mind, but alſo 
with the memory. The mind inſiſts that all our notes be made 
up, as it were, into iſochronous parcels, which we call bars, 
or meaſures, and that the number of equal ſhort notes which 
conſtitutes each meaſure, be a number ſome way compounded 
of the ſmall factors two and three multipiisd together, and 
rarely admits any larger factor than theſe. | 

1.3. Thus the firſt, or primary diviſion of the meaſure in 
common time, is into two parts, and the primary diviſion of 
the triple meaſure is into three parts; theſe may be again ſub- 
divided, either into two or three cach, and theſe ſecondary 
diviſions again ſubdivided into two or three, and ſo on. The 
diviſion into four parts reſolves into two aud two; and ag 
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equal diviſion into five parts is not eaſily admitted “ in timing 
of mutic, and much leſs ſeven. Theſe particulars are largely 
diſcuſſed in Part I. Chap. IV. of Time. | 

14. Beſides this diſtribution of mulic into meaſures, the 
mind extends its views, and as far as the memory can be ſup- 
poſed diſtinctly to retain, goes on to conſtitute ſome number 
of meaſures into iſochronous phraſes, or [trains of a tune; and 
theſe ſtrains may contain a greater number of meaſures in 
quick time than in ſlow time, becauſe of the inability cf the 
memory ; but here, as before, the number of meaſures in a 
{train mult always be vither two or three, or ſome product of 
theſe numbers: for here five bars in one ſtrain is not uſed, and 
ſeven proves much more intolerable, 


For an inſtance of this it may be obſerved, that in the flow 


tedious way of ſinging pſalr&s, which is in uſe among us, the 
memory has enough to do to retain the length of one ſingle 
bar; as the number of pſalm fingers, who do not keep rue 
time, plainly evidences : here we cannot conltitute any larger 
portions or ſtrains, and one bar is all we regard at once; 
ſo that if the firſt line employ four bars, and the next line 
only three, we are not ſenſible of any impropriety: but let us 
try to ling a plalm tune, adapted to the common meaſure, 
where the lines are alternately 8 and 6 (yllables, much quicker 
than uſual, and we ſhall find ourſelves under a neceſſity either 
of holding on the lait notes of the ſecond and fourth lines, or 
of reiting at the ends of theſe lines, till the 7:me of the firit 
and third lines be elapſed: becauſe in this way of ſinging the 


memory rerains the whole length of the line, and therefore we 


mult make theſe lengths all equal—they muſt be iſochronous 
ſtrains. 


Common minuets and marches generally conſiſt of ſtrains 


containing 4 bars each; and here we are ſenſible of no impro— 
priety, although the firſt part of the tune ſhould contain only 


12 or 16 bars; that is, 3 or 4 ſtrains, and the next ſucceed- 


ing part perhaps 20 or 24 bars; that is, 5 or 6 {trains ; for 
we do not commonly advert to any greater portion than 4 
bars at once, 

Where the movement is much quicker, as in jigs, &c. we 
ſtill include a greater number of bars into one {train ; or, to 
ſpcak more properly, we make up two, three, or four ſtrains 
into one ſtill larger parcel, which we call one part of the tune: 
and here theſe parts, although containing 8, 9, 12, 16, or 
more bars each, are yet as cloſely reſtricted to be each of an e- 
qual length, or number of bars, as any ſingle bar is reſtricted 
to contain juſt the time of ſo many crotchets, becauſe the me- 
mory includes a whole part at one view. 

15. Theſe, and numberleſs other familiar and obvious in— 
ſtances, which the reader will not fail to ſuggeſt to himſelf, 
on many occalions, tend directly to the confirmation of our 
new principle, viz. that among the iſochronous ſingle vibrati- 


ons of muſical ſounds, the mind naturally ſeeks to conſtitute 


iſochronous compound parcels. And if it ſhould be objected, 
that although experience plainly proves this to be the caſe with 
the ſhorteſt notes uſed in muſic, yet perhaps the vibrations of 


a ſyun4 are much too quick for the mind to lay hold on; and 
that where the ſucceſſion of pulſes is much quicker than can 
be counted, or ſenſibly diſtiguiſhed one from another, as they 


paſs, which is the caſe with the pulſes of a ſound, we cannot 
conceive any preference due to one number above another, de- 
cauſe we ſce no poſſibility of aſcertaining the preciſe number. 


* The diviſion of a crotchet into five equal parts, though not uſed formerly, is introduced by ſome of the beſt compoſers of the preſent age. The 
works of the right houourable the Earl of Kelly contaia ſeveral inſtantes of it, denoted by five ſemiquavers, fignred over with a 5— : neither does it 
ſeem to be any more diificult either to execute or to relifa this kind of ſubdiyifion into 5, than what may july be attributed: to the want of that habi- 


tual familiarity which we have contrafted with the other ſubdiviſious. 


. 
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To remove this objection, which ſeems to be the moſt weighty 
one that can be caſt in our way, let it be ob{-rved, that it is one 
thing for the ſenſe to be pleaſed with a rumber, and another 
thing ro count it; and that we may perceive the equality, or iſo- 
chroniſm, not only of certain compound pa:ce's, but alſo of 
each ſingle pulſe, when a drummer bua's much quicker than 
can be counted; and an incguality among the ſingle pulſes, or 
falſe and irregular time among the Jarger compounded parcels 
would diſguſt us as much in this cal, nay more than if the 
ſucceſſion of pulſes were {lower, 

Ihe caſe is nuch the ſame is vbjcAs which pleaſe the ſight. 
There is a certain ſy pumetiy which firikes us immediately with 
delight in the proſp:ct of a regular and well-detigned piece 
of architecture; neither have we any cecalion to count and 
meaſure the proportions of the ſeveral parts, before we can en- 

Joy the proſpect. The plcaſure ariſes iuſtamtaneouſly from the 

perception of certain due proportions, though it is a work 
of time and ſtudy to determine exactly what thoſe proportions 
are, This may ſerve to apologize for the uſe of nombeis in 
the theory of muſie; becauſe, in all probability, the due propor- 
tions which ex ſt among the vibrations of mutical ſounds, are 
the very things trom whence our pleaſure is derived; and thoſe 
proportions are beſt examined by m-aus of their conitituent 
numbers. 

16. J he timing ard parcelling of the beats of a drum is an 

inſtance which approaches neareit to that of the vibrations of 
a ſound ; and, I think, we need not detire any thing nearer : 
for here the quick ſucceſſion renders it imphſlible to count the 
ſingle pulſes, all we can here do is to judge cf, and I may ſay 
feel the iſochroniſm of each; and thai ins is what we can alſo 
do among the lingle vibrations of ſou: ds 1s plain from Art. 3 
becauſe we find a neceſſity of rejccting all ſuch ſounds as want 
this uniformity or iſochroniſin. 

If a drummer were to give a number of quick, but equal- 
timed beats, cach with juſt aa equal force, a perſon attending 


Gg 


to them would moſt naturally parcel them by 4 and 4 toge- 
ther, by giving a greater regard to every 4th heat ; by which 
regard theſe beats would to him acquire a kind of emphaſis or 
accent, as if the drummer did really ſtrike them harder than 
the others, which indecd he could fcarce avoid doing, becauſe 
his own imagination, as well as that of a hearer, would moſt 
readily lead him to this kind of parcelling But the caſe would 
be the very ſame with a hearer, if an inanimate machine were 
made to beat the drum. The ſame circumſtance is alſo well 
exemplified in the timing of muſic. See Part I. Art. 94, 95. 

Let it be obſerved, that we only ſay it is moſteaſy and natural 
for us to parcel ſuch equal timed pulſes by 4 and 4 together, 
when there is no attendant circumſtance to influence our choice 
either one v.ay or another: for it is very obvious, that we can 
with great eaſe imagine thoſe pulfes to proceed by 3 and 3 to- 
gether : and this we ſhould certainiy dv, if we were to turn 


our aitention from one ſet of pulſes, which we had firſt heard 


and mentally parcelled by 4 and 4, upon another ſet of pulſes, 
juſt ſo much {lower as that three of the latter ſhould exactly 
take up the ſame time as four of the former; for here the de- 
tire of continuing the ſame equa] meaſure of time, would ines. 
vitably lead us to parcel the latter by 3 and 3. We can alſo, 
upon occalion, go on further, and conſtitute iſochronous com- 
pound parcels, each conſiſting either of 4 or of 3 primitive 
parcels ; but here again it is more natural for us to quadrus. 
ple than to triple our primitive parcel ; and if the ſucceſſion of 
pulſes be quick enough, we can proceed yet further, either by 
quadrupling or tripling the compound parcel 

17. The well known rules of time in muſic afford us till 
more familiar inſtances, for confirmation of the ſame principle. 
Suppoſe a piece of mulic to begin in pretiy quick common 


time, ſuch as gives us liberty to parcel the bars by 4 and 4 


together, into iſochronous ſtrains, (Art. 14 }. Iu this cafc, the 
time of one {train will be mental'y ſubdivided into 4 qual. 
parts, or bars, and each of theſe into 2 or 4 equal parte, v.. 
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7 minims or 4 crotchets, and each crotchet into 2, or 4, or 8 
equal parts, VIZ. 2 quavers, or 4 ſemiquavers, or 8 demi- 
ſemiquavers: ſo that here we have an eſtabliſhed meaſure of 
time divided into 4 ſemibreves, or 8 minims, or 16 crotchets, 
or 32 quavers, or 64 ſemiquavers, or 128 demiſemiquavers ; 
and the ſame mental ſubdiviſion wall {tilt take place, if the mu- 
fic proceed by any of theſe notes, any way combined and inter- 
mixed. Now, if the muſic, for the ſake of variety, be:in af- 
terwards to move by quavers, figured over with 3, viz. cach 
being the exact third part of the crotchet, (ſee Part I. Art. 67, 
which 1t very frequently does, this makes no alteration in the 


length of the crotchet, nor in the length of the whole ſtrain 


of 4 bars, but only in the ſubdivition; for now the while 
ſtrain or meaſure of time muſt be mentally divided info 4 fe- 
mibreves, or 8 minims, or 16 crotchei's, as before; and theſe 
laſt ſubdivided into 48 quavers, or 96 ſ-m:quavers. 

We lee then, that in the timing of mulic, we often paſs 


Of Single Musical $ ounds. 


PART II. 
from the diviſion of a ſtrain into 64 or 128 equal parts, to 
another kind of diviſion into 48 or 96 parts, and reſume again 
the original diviſion at pleaſure, and from thence derive a ve- 
ry agreeable variety. | 
18. Before we purſue theſe ſpeculations any farther, the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to fee a few uſeful inferences, re- 
lative to the properties of muſical founds in ſucceſſion, drawn 
from what is already paſt. If there be really an analogy be- 
tween the diſtributions which we ſenſibly make among quavers, 
and other ſhort notes, in the timing of muſic, and thoſe which 
we infentibly make among the vibrations of muſical ſounds ; 
and if the pleatiire which reſults from the hearing weil-tuned 
aunds owe its 1ife to the ſame principle which influences us to 
be delighted with well-timed notes, then we may, by means of 
the known practice of dividing time in muſic, bring to light 
the hitherto unk10:vn principle which guides us in the choice 
and arrangement of mulical ſounds. 


"CHAP. II. Of Musical Sounds in Succession. 


HEN two ſounds differ from each other by 
| the interval of an octave, it is well known 
that the acuter of them makes two vibrations for one of the 
graver; and when the interval is a double octave, their vibra- 
tions are 4 to I; and when a triple octave, 8 to 1; and ſo on, 
continually doudling the vibrations of the acuter term, for eve- 
ry oQave which is added to the interval: and that the effects 
of ſuch ſounds are to us ſo perfectly alike, that muſicians have 
univerſally agreed to call them all by the ſame name, and de- 
note them by the ſaine lette!, and in all reſpects to conlider 


Article 19. 


them as ſimilar ſounds, Nh, in the timing of muſic, when 
2 bar, or ſtrain, contains any certain number of crotcheis, we 
can at pleaſure imagine each crotchet to contain two quavers, 
or 4 ſemiquavers, or 8 demiſemiquavers, without ſuppoling 
any manner of change in the nature of the time; ſo that the 
very ſame bar which contains three crotchets, may, at plea- 
ſure, be imagined 6 quavers, taken by 2 and 2; or 12 ſemi- 
quavers, taken by 4 and 4, eic. without any change in the 
triple mood of time: and the very ſame bar which contains 
9 crotchets, may be 18 quavers, taken by 2 and 2; or 36 ſe- 


CnAp. Il. 07 the Similarity of Octaves, and the Remembrance of the Key Note. 11 5 


miquavers, taken by 4 and 4, without any change in the no- 
nuple mood of time. Analogous to this, in the diſtribution 
of muſical vibrations into tfochronous parcels, whatever number 
of vibrations of one ſound be parcelled together, the vibrations 
of its octave above, taken by 2 and 2, and thoſe of its double 
oQtave above, taken by 4 and 4, or of its triple octave above, 
taken by 8 and 8, will each conſtitute a parcel the very ſame 
in all reſpects with the firſt. So that as the diviſion of a 
crotchet, or other {ſhort note, into 2, or 4, or 8, makes no 
alteration in the nature of the time in muſic, ſo the doubling 
and redoubling the number of vibrations in a parcel, makes 
no alteration in the effect of ſuch parcel on our ſenſe: and 
this accounts in the moſt ſatisfactory manner for the well 
known ſiinilarity of all octaves, each to other. 

20. Puiſuing the ſame analogy, the faculty of remembering 
the key note, and the conſtant expectation of returning to it 
at the concluſion, which is ſo remarkably perceived by the 
muas (fee Part I. Article 29,) reſolves immediately into 
that of retaining the idea of a ſmall portion of time, divided 
and ſubdivided in ſome eligible manner, by the vibrations of 
the ame key, or its octaves; and agrees exactly with the re- 
membrance of the length of one bar or ſtrain, and of the mood 
of time, in the timing of muſic. 

21. To dilculs this matter more diſtinctly, we ſhall, in 
this treatiſe, give the name zuidule to tnat ſmall portion of 
time, by which we ſuppoſe the vibrations not only of the key, 
but alſo of every other ſound which we admit into our mulic, 
while we retain that key, to be meaſured and diſtributed into 
iſochronous parcels. | 

22. Jt will eafily be obſerved, that whatever ſmall portion 
of time be taken for a module, there may always be a certain 
pitch or tone of ſound, whoſe vibrations ſhall divide the ſame 
module in anv aiſignable manner whatever. Thus, for an in- 
Rance in ſinall numbers, as one ſound may divide the module 


into 16 equal parts; ſo another ſound, a little graver, ſhall 
divide the ſame module into 15; another ſil] graver, into 14; 
another into 13, and another into 12 parts; and ſo on down- 
wards. Thus alſo, in aſcending above that ſound which di- 
vides the module into 16, there will be found another, a little 
acuter, which ſhall divide it into 17; another, ſtill acuter, 
which ſhall divide it into 18; another into 19; and another 
into 20; and ſon upwards. But then it mult be remarked, 
that thoſe ſounds only are of uſe in our malic, which divide 
the module in certain ſimple and intelligible manners, and 
ſuch we fay have ile parcels. 

23. Thoſe ſounds are alſo moſt eaſily and naturally admit- 
ted, which aſſume the molt ſimple parcels, vz. ſuch parcels 
as are compounded of the powers or products of the ſmalleſt 
numbers, 2 and 3. Other ſounds are admitted, but with more 
difficulty, and generally only as dependants, or Harmonics, 
whoſe parcels involve the higher numbers 5 aod 7; but thoſe 
whole parcels involve any of the higher prime, or uncom- 
pounded numbers, It, 13, 17, cc. are totally rejected. _ 

24. Now, ſuppoſing our ear to be entirely unbiaſſed, and 
not retaining the leaſt imipreſſion of any former heard found, 
when a muſical ſound is firſt propoſed : in this caſe, we ſhall 
molt naturally regard this firſt heard found as a principal key 
note of a ſharp ſeries, and ſhall mentally parcel its vibrations 
by continual reduplication, or by the powers of 2, rather than 
in any other practicable manner; and thus we thall conſtitute 
a module divided and ſubdivided by continual biſection, like 
the meaſure in common time, 

Every one's own experience will ſufficiently teſtify, that 
when the firſt ſound of a tune is not the principal of a ſharp 
ſeries, but perhaps a fifth, or a third, or a ſecond, or a ſixth; 
in all ſuch caſes, there is a neceſſity of ſomething of a previous 


preparation of our mind, by thinking over a few of the firſt notes 


of our intended tune, in order that we may readily fall upon 
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the proper manner of parcelling ſuch firſt ſound, as ſoon as 
ever it is propoſed ; but when the firſt ſound is to be itſelf the 
principal of a ſharp ſeries, there is no need of any ſuch pre- 
paration. 
The church-clerk, or precentor, who begins the pſalm-tune 
immediately after the ſounding of a pitch-pipe, will be abun- 
dantly ſenſible of this: for if the intended tune be one of a 
flat ſeries, which has the ſixth of the natural ſcale for its key; 
or if it he one of a tharp ſeries, and yet the firſt note be not 
the principal key, he will, in either of theſe caſes, find that 
it requires ſome care and attention to begin his tune right: 
whereas, if the tir{t note be the key note of a ſharp ſeries, he 
cannot eafily go wrong. When the tune is uſhered in by an 
organ prelude, or any other ſymphony, theſe difficulties are 
entirely cvaded by the impreſſions of the preceding notes. 
SGranting that it be natural and neceſſary for the purpoſes 
of muſic, to diſtribute the vibrations cf ſounds into certain par- 
cels, there is no doubt but we ſhall moſt naturally parcel the 
vibrations of the firſt ſound we hear in the moſt eaſy and ſim- 
ple manner; for it mu{t certainly be the prejudice of an al- 
ready conceived module, which puts us upon the more difficult 
and complex ways of parcelling, in order to make certain fol- 
lowing ſounds commenſurate with thoſe which have already 
preceded them. | | 
25. It is a curious and intereſting ſpeculation, to attempt to 
determine the real number of vibrations which we ſhall include 
in one module, when 2 found of a determinate pitch is cone 
ſtituted a key; and this may be done pretty well, by obſerv= 
ing, that the whole compals of audible ſound is limited, tho' 
its limits are ſomething different, according to the different per- 
ſection of the organs of hearing. One perſon's ear can efti- 
mate ai acuter ſound than another's, much like as one perſon's 
eye can diſcover a minuter object than another's. The whole 
compass of muſical ſounds which the ear can eſtimate without 
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any help of art, is generally found to be more than ſix, but | 


Farr II. 


leſs than ſeven ſucceſſive octaves. Suppoſe it to be ſeven octaves 
complete; as from F, a double octave below the baſs cliff line, 
to F, a triple octave above the uppermoſt line of the treble 
ſlaff, at concert pitch. The higheſt of theſe F's will then 
make 128 vibrations, (viz. the 7th power of 2) while the 
loweſt makes 1 vibration. Now it is reaſonable tv imagine, 
that the vibrations of this higheſt F, are as quick as the ſmalleſt 
mental ſubdiviſions which we can make in a given module, 
which may be the cauſe why no ſound ſtill acuter can be ad- 
mitted into our muſic. And on the other hand, it is equally 
reaſonable to imagine that no ſound can be eſtimated till three, 


at leaſt, of its pulſes have been felt, becauſe three pulſes only 


* 


determine two of the ſmall intervening particles of time; and 
till we have perceived two or more of theſe particles, we can 
form no judgment concerning their equality; that is, we Cans 
not eſtimate the tone of the found. Therefore, as in attempt- 
ing to eſtimate a very grave tone, we undoubtedly take our 
module as long as poſſible; ſo it is probable that the longeſt 
module we can take will not contain more than 3 vibrations 
of this loweit F. 


The concluſions deduced from theſe two premiſes are, 


1. That the longeſt module we can take may poſſibly contain 
3 x 128, or 384 {mall ſubdiviſions, either real or imaginary, 
but cannot contain more. 2. That the longeſt module we can 
take may potlibly contain 6 vibrations of the double F, which 
{tands next below the baſs ſtaff; or 12 vibrations of the F which 
ſtands on the baſs cliff line; or 24 vibrations of the F, which 
ſtands next below the treble cliff line; or 48 vibrations of the 
F which ſtands on the uppermolt line of the treble ſtaff, ezc. 


_ continually doubling the number for every upper octave. 


26. If the above particulars be granted, it will follow, that 
when the F below the treble cliff line, is heard, and conſti- 
tuted a key, our module may include juſt 16 of its vibrations 


YH 
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(for it cannot be ſo long as to include 32); and theſe 16 we 
mentally divide and ſubdivide like the crotchet in briſk com- 
mon time, Art. 17: but it muſt be obſerved, that the expert 
muſician is able both to conſtitute a longer m+dule, and to de- 
ſcend to more minute ſubdiviſions than the beginner ; which 
we find is exactly the caſe in the timing of muſic : ſo that 


where the expert muſician conſtitutes a module including 16 


vibrations, and mentally ſubdivides each ſingle vibiation into 8 


or 16 parts, the beginner will perhaps include only 4 vibrations, 


or 8 at moſt, in his module, and will only mentally ſubdivide 
each ſingle vibration into 2, or 4 at moſt, But if theſe par- 
ticulars ſhould be found to want ſomething of the undeniable 
evidence which a philoſopher deſires, it is of little importance, 
as to what follows; becauſe all the inference we {hall here 


draw from them is, that whatever number of real vibrations 


be contained it a module, an expert muſician can proceed by 
mental ſubdiviſions, as far as the 256th part of the whole 
module; and this will readily follow from the conſideration of 
the ſubdivilions of the {train of muſic, Art. 17th, by obſerv- 
ing, that as the vibrations of muſical ſounds are vaſtly quicker 


than the ſhorteit notes of muſic, ſo we have it in our power to 


parcel together a ſtill greater number of them, or their parts, 
in one module, 


27. After the key note, the firſt and moſt natural change of 
ſound is into the fifth of the ſcale, for the riſing or falling an 


octave makes no change. Now, the fifth makes 3 vibrations 
for every 2 of the key note below it, and conſequently 3 for 
every 4 of the key note above it; and this correſponds exactly 
with the chanye from 2 quavers or 4 ſemiquavers in a crotch- 
et, to 3 equal quavers, figured over with a 3, taken notice of, 
Art. 17th, with this difference only, that there the change 
from the half to the third part takes place only in the ſmaller 
ſubdiviſions, v!z. the 1th part of the whole ſtrain, being 
belt admitted in ſhort notes; whereas, in turning our atten- 
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tion from the key to the fifth, it is moſt probable that the 
change takes place in the primary diviſion of the module; ſu 
that as the key preſents a module divided into 2, and theſe 
ſubdivided by the powers of 2, ſo the fifth preſents the ſame 
module diviced into 3, and theſe ſubdivided by the powers 
of 2. This circumſtance alone might be ſuſficient to preſerve 
our new principle from being rejetied without further trial; 
and, joined with the other particulars already ſpoken of, will ſuf- 
ficiently apologize for our endeavouring to purſue the analogy 


a little further, before we truſt its fate to the critical world. 


28. In order to make out the whole ſcale of muſic, it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſuppoſe that the ſubdiviſion into 5 equal parts is 
alſo eaſily admitted, though not quite ſo natural as the ſub- 
diviſion into 2 or 3; and this will readily be granted ſince 


this kind of ſubdiviſion is now taking place in our muſic ; ſee 


the note to Art. 13th Woe mult alſo go yet further, and al- 
low the ſubdiviſion into ſeven equal parts, on ſome occaſions, 
to be practicable; of which I bel'eve we have as yet no prece- 
dent in the timing of mulic ; and this gives 2 for ſome 


farther enquiry, whether this kind of ſubdiviſion might not 


alſo be introduced there without offence. 


29. It is evident, that when we ſez 5 or 7 windows in one 


row, (Art. 11,) there is nothing too complicated in the idea, 
but that we readily conceive 5 by its affinity to 4, and 7 by 
its affinity to 6 This remark will be of farther uſe. There 


is a perceivably greater difficulty in reconciling the number 11, 


which is the next prime, or undividable number, greater than 
7; ſo that, at the firſt ſight, 11 appears as a kind of irregu- 
lar confuſed multitude, too large to be conceived without ſome 
ſubdiviſion, and yet not capable of any regular diſtribution into 
equal ſmaller parts. This may poſſibly have partly been the 
occaſion of the firſt arithmeticians ſtopping at the number ten, 
and repreſenting the next number eleven, by conjoining ten 
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ly to conceive the number 1 r, all at once, while the other ſmal- 
ler numbers were abundantly {imple and eaſy to be underſtood, 

30. This leads us to take notice of a very remarkable dif- 
ference between the arithmetician's and the muſician's methods 
cf conceivirg the larger numbers. In the uſual method of 
expreſſing numbers by units, tens, and hundreds, etc. their 
rery names import a mixed idea of ſeveral diſtin parts con- 
curring togerher in one total ſum ; and as we conceive an hun- 
dred by its being ten times ten; ſo when a number is expreſſed 
in hundreds, tens, and units, we cor.ceive jt in three parts, 
the firſt containing ſo many hundreds, the next ſo many tens, 
and the laſt fo many units; and thele three we join together, 


in order to get the idea of the total number, without any re- 


gard to the faQors by which ſuch number may be compoſed, 
except it be juſt one of the powers of ten, viz. an hundred or 
a thouſand, e/c. In the notation of numbers we regard no 
other products but ſuch as have the number ten, or ſome of 
its powers, tor one factor, and one of the ſingle digits for the 
other; and all numbers which conſiſt of more than one ſigni— 
ficant digit, are conceived by piece meals, But in mulic theſe 
piece meal cencettions have nothing to do: here all large numbers 
mult be received as compounded of {mall and intelligible fac- 
tors, or elſe rejected. I hus the number 64 takes place as it 
is compounded of the ſmall factor 2; and 27 is received as 
compounded of 3, without any regard to the tens and units 
which chey contain. Thus alſo 15 is received as being 3 times 


5; and 21, as being 3 times 7; and ſo of the reſt, 


31. Now, though it is impoſſible to foretel whether ever 
the ſubdiviſion into ſeven equal parts will be introduced in 
the time of muſic; yet it is eaſy to perceive, that ſuch a ſub- 
diviſion would be beſt admitted in very ſhort notes: and that 
as 5 equal ſhort notes are introduced, where we naturally ex- 
pected 4; fo 7 might probably be introduced where we natu- 
rally expected C: ſo that after hearing one crotchet broke into 
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ſix equal ſemiquavers, figured over with 6, the next crotchez 
might be broke into 7, upon occaſion; and though this ſub- 
diviſion ſhould be for ever rejected in the timing of muſic, yet 
it may ſafely be ſuppoſed to take place in the parcelling of mu- 
ſical vibrations on account of the very quick ſucceſſion of the 
latter, which gives us a greater latitude in that reſpec. 

2. We ſhall now take a view of the iſochronous parcels of 
each degree of the natural ſcale of muſic, which, in their ſmal- 


leſt numbers are, key, 32 
| ſeventh, 30 
acute ſixth, 27 
| fifth, 24 
grave fourth, 21 
fundamental great third, 20 
ſecond, 18 
key, 16 - 


Theſe numbers are ſuited to the deſcending ſcale, in whic 
the grave fourth takes place, as obſerved, Part I. Art 33, etc. 

33. We have already ſeen, Art. 25th, that after the key 
note, the moſt natural change of ſound is into the fifth; 
but when we propoſe to deſcend by the ſmalleſt practicable de- 
grees, in order ty make a complete ſcale, we take the ſeventh 
inſtead of the fifth; that is, we take 30 vibrations inſtead of 24: 
and this preſents a module divided, like the fifth, into 3; but 
each of theſe ſubdivided into 5, inſtead of 4; or 10, inſtead 
of 8. And thus, as we conceive of 5, by its affinity to 4, 
Art. 31, ſo, while we found the ſeventh of the ſcale, the fifth 
is eſſentially implied, and is our fundamental. 

34. The interval between two ſounds, whereof the acuter 
makes 5 vibrations for 4 of the graver, is uſually called a great- 
er third. We ſhall here give it an additional epithet, and 
call it aſundamental great third: becauſe, for the reaſons giv- 
en above, the lower term of ſuch an interval will always be e- 
{tcemed the fundamental ; and becauſe there are other great 


H 
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thirds, not in the ſame proportion, whoſe lower terms are not 
the fundamentals. : 5 

35. The next note which we take in deſcending, after the 
ſeventh, is the acute ſixth, which has 27 vibrations, or parts, 
in the module; and this we are obliged to refer to the ſecond 
as a fundamental, which has 18 vibrations in the ſame time, 
and to which it becomes a fifth To account for this, it muſt 
be obſerved, that after the module has been heard divided ſim- 
ply into 3 parts, we may, at the next ſtep, proceed to triſect 
each of its third parts; and, by this means, introduce a divi— 


ſion into 9, which correſponds with the ſecond of the ſcale ; 
but we cannot ealily recancile the making of two ſuch triſec- 


tions at one ſtep; that is, we can ſubſtitute 3 vibrations inſtead 
of 4; and contrariwiſe, 4 vibrations inſtead of 3: but we can- 
not immediately ſubſtitute ꝙ vibrations inſtead of 8, nor 8 in- 
ſtead of 9; which is exactly the caſe in the timing of muſic 
alſo, Now, the acute fixth has 9 vibrations for 8 of the 
fifth, which was the laſt object of our attention: therefore, 
though we take this note, we are obliged to regard it only as 
one of the harmonics of the ſecond, which has 3 vibrations 


for 4 of the fifth; and which, on that account, becomes our 


ſundamental: fo that here we have the module divided into 


9; and though each of theſe is really again ſubdivided into 3, 


yet by referring to another fundamental, which has he ſame 
ninth parts ſubdivided only into 2, we reconcile this diviſion 
with the ſimple triſection which preceded, and which mult alſo 
follow in the next note. FE 

36. The next note is the fifth itſelf, which, we naturally 
take as a fundamental, and thereby reito:e the ſimple triſection 
of the module. 
referred to the key as a fundamental; but this we cannot here 
do, becauſe it wovid require the paſting from a module divid- 
ed into 9, to one {iinply biſected, Which we have already ſeen 
is unnatural. | 


The ſame fifth, in other ſuccetlions, is often 
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37. Next follows the grave fourth, which divides the mo- 
dule into 21 parts, viz. into 3, and each of theſe into 7. 
Now, according to the analogy formerly laid down, theſe 7 
parts ſhould be admitted inſtead of 6: and conſequently the 
grave fourth, which is 21, neceſſarily implies the ſecond, 
which is 18, to which it ſtands as a leſs third; and this would 
have been our fundamental, if the ſucceſſion would have ad- 
mitted it ; but perceiving that the third of the ſcale is next to 
foilow, which having 5 vibrations for 4 of the key, will ine- 
vitably require the key for its fundamental, Art. 34, and that 
if we here take the ſecond as fundamental, we cannot take the 
K immediately after it: we therefore refer the grave fourth, 


and its implied ſecond, to the fifth fundamental which exiſt - 


ec in the preceding note, and to which the fourth becomes an, 


added th, as the ſecond is its 5th. | 


38. Tus third, which next follows, takes the KF, and the 

ſecongl necetſarily takes the 5f, as is obvious from the preced- 
ing conſiderations : and this arrangement of fundamentals to 
the deſcending ſcale is exactly agreeable to the practice. See 
Part I. Art. 216, and Exam. 42. 

39. Inſtead of taking up our time in examining any other 
particular paſſages of melody, we may obſerve from the above, 
that it is not in the ſucceſſions of notes themſelves, but in the 
fundamental progreſſions, that the analogy exiſts between the 
diviſions of the time in muſic, and the diviſions of the mo- 
dule : and ſo it ought to be, as we have largely ſhewn in the. 
firſt part of this treatiſe, that the fundamental progreſſion is. 
the baſis both of harmony and melody, and that every finger 
conforms his ſounds to certain fundamental progreſſions, only 
diverſifying the {train, and rendering it more melodious, by 
the occaſional uſe of the harmonics, inſtead of the fundamen- 
tals themſelves. We may alſo obſerve, in the deſcending 
ſcale, that the ſounds which include the number 5 in the 
compolition of their parce!s naturally become great thirds, and. 
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the ſound, which includes the number 7, will be either a leſs 
third, or an added ſeventh ; while the real fundamentals them- 
ſelves include only the numbers 2 and 3 in the compoſition 
of their parcels : ſo that the introduction of the more complex 
iubdiviſions of the module in muſic, may be attributed to the 
liberty of taking certain more difficult ſounds, as harmonics to 
a more caſy fundamental *. | 

40. It will therefore be ſufficient, in this place, to obſerve, 
that the preference due to fundamental cadences is a neceſſary 
conſequence of this new principle ; for the regular cadence, in 
the fundamental baſs, always implies a change from triſection 
to biſection, either of the whole module, or of ſome determi- 
nate part of it; and that, on the contrary, the irregular ca- 
dence implies a change from biſection to triſection: and that 
to determine upon what degrees of the ſcale theſe cadences 
may fall, it is neceſſary to examine what degrees can be form- 
ed by triſections only, and how oft this may be repeated; for 
ail thoſe ſounds, whoſe parcels can admit of another triſecti- 
on, have their perfect fifths exiſting in the fcale, and therefore 
may be made fundamentals +: but that note, where we can tri- 
ſe& no farther, cannot have its perfect fifth, and therefore 
cannot be a fundamental. | 

41. Now, from the principlesalready laid down, it will follow, 
that the higheſt power of 3, which we can admit in the par- 
celling of mulical vibrations, is its fifth power 243, fee Art. 24, 
25, and 26; for the ſixth power, which is 729, is unquelti- 
Cnably beyond our limits. The ſounds repreſenting each of 
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the powers of 3 are eaſily found, by proceeding from the key 
by ſucceſſive fifths aſcending, or fourths deſcending ; thus, the 
key itſelf repreſents a continual biſection, or a diviſion by the 
powers of 2. The fifth of the ſcale repreſents a ſingle triſec- 
tion. The ſecond repreſents a compound triſection or divi- 
ſion into 9 : and rhe ſixth repreſents a diviſion into 27. Thus 
far we agree with the numbers in the ſcale, Art. 32; but we 
muſt go yet further, and ſuppoſe the third of the ſcale to re- 
preſent a diviſion into 8r ; and the ſeventh of the ſcale a divi- 
ſion into 243. This third and ſeventh differ a little from thoſe 
in the ſcale, as will be diſcovered by comparing their numbers 
together: and in order to do this, we may freely double and 
redouble the ſmaller numbers, to bring them nearer to the 
larger; this being only the taking of the fame found ſome 
octaves higher, or rather only enumerating the ſmaller ſubdi- 
viſions of the module, which exiſt in the ſame ſound. See 
Art. 26. Thus the fundamenta] great third of the ſcale, 
which, in Art. 32, is expreſſed by 20, may alſo be expreſſed 
by 40 or 80; and the third which ariſes from continual triſec- 
tion, as above, is expreſſed by 81: ſo that this latter is acuter 
than the former, in the proportion of 81 to 80, which ſmall 
difference is called a comma. After the ſame manner the 
ſeventh of the ſcale, which, in Art. 32, is expreſſed by 30, 


may be redoubled to 240; and the ſeventh which is produced 


by continual triſection, as above, is 243; being alſo acuter 
than the former in the ſame proportion of 243 to 240, or SE 
to 80, which is a comma. : | | 


* That ſome ſounds are more difficult to be taken than others, will not be denied by any who has tried to fing at al]: and this difference is entirely 
owing to the different degrees of ſinplicity ia the ſubdiviſion of the module; for if a finger do not perceive and reliſh the proper ſubdiviſion of the 
1oduic, he cannot found the note with auy ſatisfaction. Thus, aithougi the deſcending ſcale, as deſcribed above, is perfectly eaſy and natural to a pro- 
Kcient, there are many beginners who cannot give the grave fourth its proper ſound ; and ſome who cannot reliſh either the ſeventh, or the third of the 
{cale, for want of being habituated with the ſubdiviſions into 5 or 7, which theſe ſounds imply. And the bell way to help a beginuer over theſe diffr- 
culties is do let them frequently hear the proper fundamentals ſubjoined, by way of 2 baſs. | 1 
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42. The inferences we ſhall, in this place, draw from the er.— By this means we ſ-e how the ſixth and third of the 
preceding obſervations are, | ſcale may alfo take place in a fundamental baſs, and that the 
(1.) 1he key, the Sth, the 2d, and the Gth of the ſcale feventh of the ſcale cannot be admitted there. 
are the eaſieſt and moſt natural ſounds; and in the tone of (3-) Theſe different. ways of conceiving the third and 
theſe, as they occur in the deſcending ſcale, all who have any ” ſeventh of the ſcale may effeQually take place, although no 
taſte for muſic perfectly agree. But there are ſome, not de- alteration be made in the real pitch of the ſounds. When the 
ſtitute of a natural turn for muſic, but unimproved by ac- diiference of two ſounds is only a comma, we readily take one 
quaintance with the modern ſtyle of harmony, who, not con- inftead of the other, in a ſucceflion of ſingle ſounds, or melo- 
ceiving any thing of the agreement of a great third; that is, dyz which may be accounted for by obſerving, that in caſe 
not being accuſtomed to conceive 5 by its affinity to 4, admit our imagination fhou'd lead us to conſtite a parcel of 81, by 
no ſuch proportion among the ſounds of their ſcale ; but make repcatcd triplication, though, at the ſame time, 80 vibrations 
their third a comma too acute, and alſo their ſeventh ; which of the ſohnd which ſtrikes our ear, would fil up the whole 
laſt they admit but rarely, on account of its parcel being ras time of 6ur module, yet we may vary as much in the length 
ther tuo complicated for them; and ſuch fingers have no fourth of our module as to include 81, without perceiving any ine- 
at all, This is the true origin of the genuine old Scots tunes, 
ſuch as have undergone no. changes by the interpolations of one bar may be, and always will be, ſome very ſmall matter 
foreigners: and it is not ealy to join a moving baſs to one of longer than another, perhaps much more than one eighrieth 
this fort, becauſe every note muſt either be a fundamental, or part of the whole bar, and yet we are ſenſible of no impro- 
a fifth, and this affords not ſufficient variety to entertain a priety, if each bar be properly divided — The mind allows not 
modern ear: and the joining of a ſecond treble to a tune of the leaſt deviation from the proper method of dividing and ſub- 
this fort is {till more impracticable, becauſe the fundamental dividing each parcel ; but the equality of the whole ſucceflive 
great third cannot take place at all. parcels, being determined by the ſenſe; is not ſo perfectly eſti- 

{2 ) Though the modern finger can, on occaſion, take his mated. Hence it is that ſounds not exactly but nearly in the 
third in the rejation of 5 to 4, viz- a fundamental great third proportions of the ſcale are freely admitted into aur muſic, 
to the key ; aud his ſeventh in the ſame relation to the fifth; and produce the ſame effects as if they were perfectly propor- 
and though he generally does fo, in order ta confine his fun- tioned, becauſe we adapt our module to them without any 
damental progretiion more cloſely to the original key, and the ſenſible inequality: and hence the expert muſician becomes 
ſounds which are neareſt related to it; yet he can alſo, with more critical in regard to the tune of ſounds than the beginner, 
the greateſt eaſe, take his third as a perfect fifth above the becauſe he is more critical in regard to the equality of the 
thy; and, in this caſe, it will be a comma more acute than time of ſucceilive modules. Hence alſo the finger who, in the 
ordinary: and he can take his ſeventh a perfect fifth above -courſe of his perto: mance, loſes or gains jomething in the real 
this acute third, as a fundamental ; which will alſo render it pitch of his key note, is like a muſician who plays ſomething 
a comma more acute than ordinary, For in theſe he does no flower or quicker time towards the concluſion, than at ths 


more than what nature ſuggeſts to the moit uncultivated ſing- beginning of a movement. 
| Li 


quality: juſt in the ſame manner as in the timing of muſie, 
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43. It remains yet to be ſhewn, how the perfe& fourth of 
the ſcale is introduced into aur melody, of which we have 
hitherto ſeen no inſtance, and which nevertheleſs takes place 
in our modern muſic almoſt as eaſily, though not ſo frequently 
as the fifth. In order o this it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe, 
that after a very little acquaintance with the modern ſtile of 
muſic, we can occaſionally diſtribute the vibrations of the key 
into 3 parcels, each containing 8, or 16, or 32 ſmaller parts; 
which three parcels together conſtitute a module, ſimply tri- 
ſeed, like the bar in triple time, or like as we ſuppoſed the 
fifth of the ſcale to be parcelled, in.the foregoing articles. 
And it will readily be granted, that as triple time, after a very 
little practice, becomes as eligible and as eaſy as common time, 
ſo may alſo this method of parcelling the vibrations of the 
key become as eligible as that formerly deſcribed : and in this 
way the module will contain 24, or 48, or 96 vibrations or 
parts of the key note 

44. See now the iſochronous parcels of each degree of the 
aſcending and deſcending ſcale of muſic, according to this way 
of conceiving the key. | ; 


= key, 96 2 E key, 96 
oe ſeventh, go 8 ſeventh, 9o 
5 acute ſixth, 81 | 2 acute ſixth, 81 
D „ 72 2 fifth, 72 
— S perfect fourth, 64 | & $ grave fourth, 63 
| fund. great third, 65 | 5 | fund. great third, 6e 
= cond, $41 Dj ſecond, 54 

l key, 488 key, 48 


The intervals of this deſcending ſcale agree exaQAly with 
thoſe of Art. 32, for the numbers here are each jult tri, le of 
the other; and the only difference between this aſcending and 
_ deſcending ſcale is in the fourth, which is 64 in aſcending, and 
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only 63 in deſcending: that is, the perfect fourth is acuter 
than the grave fourth in the proportion of 64 to 63: which 
ſmall interval, not having formerly been ſuppoſed to exiſt a- 


mong muſical ſounds, has no eſtabliſhed name; we ſhall there- 


fore call it a hearing; not chuſing to borrow from any other 
language the name of an interval which a Briton firſt intro- 
duces. F | | 

45. In every paſſage of muſic our attention is partly divid- 
ed, either between the key and its adjunct fifth, or between 
the key and its adjunct fourth, as fundamentals. Now, when 
the 5th takes place along wien the key, we take the method 
firſt deſcribed of parcelling the key by continual reduplication, 
like the meaſure in common time; but when the fourth at- 
tracts a part of our regard, we aſſume a module of a different 
length, comprehending either three halves or three fourths of 
the other module, and which contains 24, or 48, or 96 parts, 
as in the laſt article: and by conceiving the principal key oc- 
caſionally in one or the other of theſe ways, the whole ſyſtem 
of modulation may be eaſily and ſatisfactorily aſcertained ; of 
which we ſhall ſhortly take a minute view. ' | 

4%. The moſt material objections which may here be mad 
to this theory, ſeem to be ſuch as theſe : 

Object. 1. Though it muſt be acknowledged that if the men- 
tal diſtributions of the pulſes of muſical ſounds into iſochro- 
nous parcels be granted, as above deſcribed, the ſimilarity of 


octaves, the remembrance and expectation of the key, the 


origin of the whole natural ſcale, the dependence of the more 
dithcult ſounds on other more eaſy fundamentals, and the pre- 
ference due to the paſſages called fundamental] cadences are 
well accounted for; yet what need is there of entering into 
abſtruſe ſpeculations about the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of an 
imperceptibly ſmall portion of time called a module £ which, 
though they may take place, yet we never can be aſſured of it; 
nor can we ſupport the hypotheſis otherwiſe than by its ana- 
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logy with the. choice of the mind in other caſes, which ſeem 
to bear a reſemblance to it. When the moſt part of thoſe con- 


cluſions may be drawn from circumſtances which are obvious 


to every one, and of which the ear is a ſufficient judge. 

Now to enter into an impartial- examination of the ſuffici- 
ency of the principles formerly adopted, would require us to 
explain thoſe principles more fully than is conſiſtent with our 
Preſent deſign; we ſhall therefore, in anſwer to the above, 
content ourſelves with making a few remarks, addrefled-to 
ſuch readers as are acquainted- with, and prejudiced in favour 
of the theories formerly given. | 

(1.) The perfect ſimilarity of all octaves has never before 
been ſatisfactorily accounted for. If the perfection of the 
concord between two ſounds be taken as the reaſon of their 
ſimilarity, then the ſingle octave above or below any ſound, 
will have the greateſt degree of reſemblance, as it really has: 
but then the twelfth above or below, being a more perfect con- 
cord than the double octave, ought to have the next degree; 
and the greater ſeventeenth ought to be more ſimilar than the 
triple octave. Now the greater ſeventeenth, v. g. the greater 
third, below the key, is a. found which does not enter into our 


ſeale at all, and the greater ſeventeenth, or greater third, above 


the key, has no fort of reſemblance to the key: beſides, from 
this way of reafoning, it would follow, that no two ſounds are 
perfeQly ſimilar, except they be uniſons. No other property 
of ſounds has been examined into, in order to account for this 
moſt obvious circumitance of the ſimilarity of all octaves; but 
the fact has been taken for granted, as eſtabliſhed by experi- 
ence, and the univerſal conſent of muſicians. 


(2.) In regard to the origin of the ſeven ſounds, which con- 


ſtitute our natural ſcale of muſic, theſe have been deduced 
from the perfect cherds of the key, and of its adjunct 5th, and 
4th, as fundamentals ; and the preference due to theſe chords 
has been attributed to their near relation to the key; one be. 
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ing a perfect fifth above, and the other a perfect fifth below 
the key. Thus the K, 3d, and 5th belong to the chord 
of the K V; the 5th, 7th, and 2d belong to the chord of 


the Sth/; and the 4th, 6th, and K belong to the bf. So. 
e 


that all the ſeven ſounds are ſuppoſed to exiſt in theſe three 
perfect chords: but then, what becomes of this ſuppoſition, 
when it appears that the fourth itſelf is frequently a deficient, 
or grave Furth, and therefore more than a perfect fifth. 
below the key; and that the ſixth is ſtill more frequently an 
acute om and therefore more than a great third above the 
perfect fourth? | 

If, in order to aſſign a more ſatisfactory origin to the real 
ſounds of the aſcending and deſcending ſcale, we purſue the 
— into the proper fundamental progreſſions, the added 


diſſonances, etc. as in Chap. VI, VII, and VIII, of Part I. we 


may at latt obtain the true fundamentals of theſe ſounds, as 
in Art. 216; but then the queſtions why ſuch particular notes 
enter into each chord, and why ſuch and ſuch cadences are 
admitted, remain ſtill to be decided by the Theoriſt. See 
Art. 20m. | a 
(Z.) If we endeavour to account for the preference due to 
cadences above all other paſſages in the fundamental baſs, by 
the near relation of any note to its fifth above or below, we 
are ſo far in the right.; but then what is the cauſe of this 
near relation? and how ſhall we determine the affinity of 
ſounds which may properly ſucceed each other in a funda- 
mental baſs? If the degree of perfection of the concord be- 
tween two ſounds be aſſigned as the cauſe, then it will follow, 
that the leap of a great third, which is the beſt concord, except 
the octave and 5th, ought to be the moſt eligible fundamental 
paſſage, except the cadences, which is quite contrary to ex- 
perience ; for the leap of a great third is ſeldom admitted, 
while leaps of leſs thirds, and ſteps of ſeconds are very common. 
(4-) Not to dwell longer on the inſufficiency of principles 
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formerly received, than what ſeems abſolutely neceſſary in de- 
fence or our new principle againſt one fort of readers, it ſhall 
ſuffice at preſent to aſk, whether it be more incredible to ſup- 
poſe, that the mind meaſures the proportions of ſounds by di- 
ſtributing them into iſochronous parcels, and perceiving the 
formation of ſuch parcels, as deſcribed above; or to ſuppole 
that thoſe proportions are perceived without any ſuch mental 
diſtribution, by ſome other unknown way? It being a well 
known fact, that in the caſe of imperfect uniſons, the ear 


perceives a better agreement when the real coincidences 


happen ſeldomer ; and it is therefore more than probable, 
that the real coincidence of the vibrations is not a neceſſary 
circumſtance even in ſuch concards as the ear approves 
much leſs in ſuch ſounds as are heard in ſucceſſion only, 
-and compared with other ſounds which have no exiſtence but 
in the imagination, as fundamentals. Since then it is not by 
perceiving the coincidence of vibrations that we get the id-a 
of theſe intervals, can any other way be thought of more ſimple 
than ours, and more analogous to the known choice of the 
mind in other like inſtances : and if the principle which we 
have adopted be as {imple as any other, the concluſions refult- 
ing from it are much more fo. Nothing can be imagined more 
familiar than to repreſent the ſcale of muſic by a like ſcale of 
natural numbers; and to aſcertain the properties of each ſound 
dy thoſe of its core ſpondent number. 

47. Olject. 2. If this method of conceiving the vibrations 
of ſounds as meaſured by an eſtabliſhed module do really take 
place, one would imagine, that the proportion between the 
real time of that module, and the time of one of the ſhorteſt 
notes of the muſic ſhould alſo be perceived; and that this 
would in ſome manner regulate the real time of the mulic: for, 
as the pitch of the key note derermines the length of the mo- 
dule, ſo the length of the module ſhould alſo be exactly ſome 
proper part of the length of the thort note. Thus, for in- 
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ſtance, one would imagine, that the ſemiquaver containing 2, 
Or 3, or 4, or 6, or 8, or 9 modules, ought to be moſt na- 
tural; the ſame note, containing 5 or 7 modules, ought th be 
leſs natural, and containing any other number, not admitted 
in the parcelling of muſical vibrations, ought to be quite in- 
tolerable : and if this were the cafe, we ſhould have a deter- 
minate number of moods, or degrees of quickneſs of time be- 
longing to any given key-note, in which all muſicians would 
agree as perfectly as they do in the degrees of found, which 
conſtitute the natural ſcale of a given key. But we ſind, by 
experience, that we are under no ſuch reitri&tions in the tim- 
ing of muſic, and therefore ſuſpe the authenticity of a prin- 
ciple, which mult be ſuppoſed to be ſtrictly regarded in the 
parcelling «cf the ſingle vibrations in a module; and diſregard 
ed in the compariſon of the module with one of the ſhort 
notes, and again ſtrictly regarded in the parcelling of the 
ſhort notes into bars and ſtrains. | 6) 

In anſwer to this objection, we obſerve the following par- 
ticulars : | 

(I.) That it is ſuppoſed to be enough for the mind to per- 
ceive the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of any ſinglæ module, nl 


out going on to compound ſeveral modules together, in order 


to make up the time of a ſhort note in mulic 3 and that we 
are as little concerned about the number of modules in 0:2 
note, as we are about the number of 4 bar ſtrains in one part. 
of a march or minuet, Art. 14. Neither does it make any 
material difference though a ſmall portion of unmeatured time 
ſhould intervene between the laſt nodule in ene note, aud the 
firit in the following note, this being like an unmeaſured 
pauſe at a double bar, ſee Part I. Art. 109; and this accounts 
ſufficiently for the liberty we take in making the time of a 
note of muſic any length we pleaſe, provided it be proved 
that the ſhorteſt note witch enters into our melody, will con- 
tain more than one module. 5 FE 
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(2.) In re ard to the real length of one module we may ob- 


ſerve, that if the longeſt module we can take include 12 vi- 
brations or pulſes of the note F on the baſs cliff line, at con- 
cert pitch, ſee Art. 25, the ſame note F is found to make 
about 320 pulſes in a ſecond [ Mr. Emerſon, in his Fluxions, 
SeR. III, Prop. II, determines the note E, a ſemitone below, 
to make 300, | it will follow, that the quotient of 320 divid- 
ed by 12, viz. 26 and two thirds, will be the number of mo- 
dules in a ſecond, when they are the longeſt poſſible. And 
if, as we have afterwards ſuppoſed, Art. 26, the ſame note 
F be conſtituted a key, and 8 of its pulſes included in_ the 
module, we ſhall then have 40 modules in a ſecond. Now, 


the ſhorteſt note which enters into our melody, even in a 


ſhake, can ſcarce be leſs than the ſixteenth part of a ſecond, 

and will therefore contain more than two of theſe modules. 
(3-) Mr. Emerſon in the inveſtigation and experiment here 

referred to, reckons the complete vibration to be the time in 


which a ſounding ſtring moves from one ſide to the other, 


like as we alſo reckon the vibration of a pendulum : but 
Dr. Smith, in his Harmonics, reckons the complete vibration 
to be the double of this, viz. the time in which a ſtring 
moves forward and back again ; and in Prop. XXIV, deter- 
mines the note D, in the middle of the open diapaſon of the 
organ at Trinity-College, which is the note below the treble 
ſtaff, to make 262 ſuch vibrations in a ſecond: and upon this 
he builds his directions for tuning a tempered ſyſtem of 
ſounds. Now, this D, being about the Roman concert pitch, 
and more than a ſemitone below the preſent opera pitch (Har- 
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monics, Prop. XX. Schol. 1, and Appendix to the ſecond 


edition, p. 271,) will be more than a great third below the 
lower F of the treble ſtaff, at the opera pitch: and the baſs 
D an octave below, which has 131 vibrations in a ſecond, 


will be more than a great third below the F, which is on the 


baſs cliff line. Suppoſe it exactly a great third, then ſay, as 
4:5:: 131: 163.75, the complete vibrations of F in this 
caſe: which is a little more than the half of the above num- 
ber, reſulting from Mr. Emerſon's experiment; owing, 
very probably, to this cauſe, that the virginal with which 
Mr. Emerſon made the experiment has not been tuned quite 
ſo high as the preſent opera pitch. ; 

(4.) Granting, according to Dr. Smith, that the ear per- 
ceives only one vibration during both the courſe and recourſe 


of a ſounding ſtring ; it will ſtill follow, that the ſhorteſt 


note which enters into our melody will contain more than 
one module, which is all we want to prove. 


(J.) Though we can take the liberty of making the time of 


a note any length we pleaſe, yet ſtill there is a preference due 
to certain degrees of quickneſs, when the key note is aſcer- 
tained, and to certain keys, when the degree of quickneſs is a- 
ſcertained, of which the moſt experienced muſicians are a- 
bundantly ſenſible; and which perhaps will never be account- 
ed for, otherwiſe than by a critical enquiry into the real length 
of the module of every key, and its proportion to the time of 
a ſhort note. But this we leave to ſuch as have more leifure, 
and more experience in the practice, ' 
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CHAP. III. Of Harmonical Arithmetic, 


; | 1 
4 ile 48. EFORE we proceed to examine the nature 
WT HCI 48. and effect of combined ſounds or chords, it is 
neceſſary to lay down a few rules for the management of num- 
bers, in computations relative to mulical intervals: or a ſmall 
ſketch of Harmonical #rithmetic. This will neither be long 
nor intricate with us; becauſe, in the way which our new 
Principle leads us to conceive and expreſs the ſounds of mulic, 
we have little to do with the conſideration of arithmetical, or 
geometrical, or even harmonical proportion; ard ſtill leſs 
with the properties of geometrical magnitudes, which have 
been needleſsly introduced in almoſt alt the theories of mulic 
extant, to the great perplexity, but ſmall improvement of the 
readers. 2 | | | 

49. The ſize or magnitude of a muſical interval is eſtimate 
ed by the inequality of the iſochronous parcels of vibrations of 
its two terms. Thus when there is no inequality in the iſo- 
chronous parcels of two or more ſounds, thuſe ſounds in 
clude no interval, and are called uniſens: and in proportion 
as their iſcchronous parcels differ more from equality, the 
included interval becomes greater: = | 


This proportion of the inequality of two terms is called 


their ratio; an expreſſhon much more frequently uicd than 
clearly underſtood. We ſhall not need to trouble ourſclves 
with any other than the plainelt and moſt ſimple idea of it, 
which the practice of the rule of three conveys. | 

When we ſay in the rule of three, as the firſt term is to 
the ſecond, ſo is the third term to the fourth; we mean that in 


what manner ſoever the whole, or any aſſignable part of tho 
firſt term is contained in the ſecond, in the ſame manner muſt 
the whole or the like part of the third term be contained in 
the fourth: or, in other words, we mean that the quotient 
of the firſt term divided by, or dividing the ſecond, muſt be 
the ſame with the quotient of the third term divided by, or 
dividing the fourth: and when this is the caſe, we ſay the 
ratio of the firſt to the ſecond is the ſame as the ratio of the 
third to the fourth term 

This is obvious, that the equality of the quotients reſulting 
from a diviſion of the terms, denotes an equality of the ratios 
of ſuch terms; and that the greater or leſs quotient denotes a 
greater or leſs ratio, and conſequently a greater or Jeſs muſi- 
cal interval, which will ſerve all our purpoſe at preſent. 

50. Thoſe who have a mind to look farther into the ana- 
logy between the magnitude of muſical intervals, and that of 
the ratios of the iſochronous parcels of their terminating 
ſounds, will find, that although the ratio increaſes when the 
quotient increaſes, and vice verſa, yet the augmentation of 
the ratio does not keep due pace with that of the quotient, ſa 
as to remain always in one certain proportion with it. Sup- 
poſe the terms equal, and therefore the quotient unity, the 
ratio is nothing, and the muſical interval is alſo nothing. —If 
the terms be as 1 to 2, and the ratio, or, which is the ſame 
thing, the interval be called one (ſdy one octave), then the 
terms I to 4 will include a double interval (two octaves); the 
terms I to 8 will include a triple interval (three octaves); aud 
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= to 16 a quadruple interval; and ſo on: where the leſs term 


being always unity, the greater term 1s alſo the quotient ; and 
it is obſervable, that for every one octave which the interval 


| Increaſes, the quotient of the terms becomes the double of 


what it was. The quotients increaſe by a redoubled geome- 
trical progreſſion, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, Sc. while the intervals in- 
crcaſe only in the natural order of the numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c. Thus it will be, whatever other interval we pitch upon, 
inſtead of the octave. The double interval will always exiſt 


when the quotient of the terms becomes duplicate, that is, the 


fquare of that which ariſes from the terms of the ſingle inter- 


val; and the triple interval will require a quotient triplicate, 


or the third power of the firſt; and fo on. | 
Thus the progreſſion of intervals, and their correſpondent 


quotients, exactly anſwers to that of Logarithms, and their 
correſpondent natural numbers; as thoſe who underſtand the 


nature of logarithms will immediately perceive from the above, 
The line of numbers, called Gunter's line, is ſtill more eali- 


ly applied to the uſe of attaining proper ideas of the magni- 


tudes and proportions of intervals: for here the real magni - 
tude of every interval is repreſented by the diſtance between 


the two numbers which expreſs its terms; ſo that nothing 


could be deviſed more ſuitable for this purpoſe. 

51. Ihe muſical interval, or ratio, between two numbers 
is not altered by multiplying or dividing both its terms by any 
one number whatever ; the effect of which is only making 
the terms larger or leſs, but ſtill retaining the fame propor- 
tion : therefore a muſical interval may be reduced into ſmaller 
numbers by diviſtion, if both its terms have any common dis 


viſor. Farther, as all harmonic numbers muſt be compoſed | 
of the ſmall primes 2, 3, 5, and 7, therefore a muſical inter- 
val will be reduced into its ſmalleit numbers by firſt dividing 
both its terns by 2, or ſome power of 2, continually, as often 
as this can be done without any remainder ; afterwards by 3, 
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or ſome power of 3, as often as this can be done; and after- 
wards by 5, or 7, if either of theſe will divide both terms. 
For example, the interval between the key and ſeventh, 


which in Art. 44th, is 96 to go, by dividing both terms by 2, 


becomes 48 to 45 : theſe cannot both be divided by 2 any more, 
but divided by 3, give 16 to 15; which numbers we can re- 
duce no lower, becauſe they have no common diviſor ; there- 
fore the interval, or ſemitone, between the key and the ſe- 
"oo is expreſſed, in its ſmalleſt numbers, by the ratio of 
16 to I5. 

This proceſs of reducing ratios to their ſmalleſt numbers, 
we ſhall not hereafter ne at length, becauſe our readers 
may be ſuppoſed well enough acquainted with it, from its 
correſpondence with the method of reducing vulgar fractions 
to their leaſt terms: and ſuch as are not, need only to follow 
the above directions, which are ſufficient for all caſes that can 
Qccur among harmonic numbers. 

2. ADDITION of intervals teaches how to find an interval, 
which ſhall be equal to the ſum of two or more given ones, 
and anſwers exactly to addition, or rather campgſition of ratios. 
This, when the greater term of one interval is the ſame with 
the leſs term of another to be added; or, which comes to the. 
ſame thing, when the intervals to be added lie contiguous one 
to another in the ſcale, is no more than comparing the iſo- 
chronous parcels of the extreme terms one with the other. 
Thus, the interval between the key and third, 48 to 60, added 
to that between the third and fifth, 60 to 72, evidently makes 
the interval between the key and fifth, viz. 48 to 72; which 
reduces it to that of 2 to 3. | | 

53. Any two intervals may be added, though the greater 
term of one be not the ſame with the leſs term of the other, 
in the given expreſſions; but then they mult firſt be reduced 
to this form, by ſeeking a common multiple of theſe two 
terms, and multiplying both terms of one ratio by ſuch a num 
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ber as will raiſe its greater term to that multiple, and both 
terms of the other ratio by ſuch a number as will raiſe its leſs 
term to the ſame multiple; after which their ſum will be had 
by comparing tlie extremes, as before. This proceſs agrees 
exactly with multiplication of vulgar fractions, conſidering 
the leſs term of each ratio as a numerator, and the greater 
term as its denominator ; but as the addition of intervals 
which are not to be found contiguous to each other in ſome 
part of the ſcale, ſerves only to find expreſſions of unnatural 


or inharmonical relations, we ſhall not need to inſiſit upon this 


particular. 

54. The addition of one or more octaves to any given in- 
terval is performed by halving the leſs, or doubling the greater 
term, for every octave to be added. Thus the interval of a 
perfect fifth being 2 to 3, that of an octave and fifth, or a 
double fifth, ſee Part J. Art. 130, is 1 to 3; and that of a 
triple fifth is t to 6. Again, the interval of a fundamental 
great third being 4 to 5, that of a double great third is 2 to 
5; and of a triple great third is 1 to 5. 

55. SUBTRACTION of intervals teaches how to find an 
interval which ſhall be equal to the difference of two given 
ones; and anſwers to ſubtraction, or reſolution, of ratios, 
Here, if either the greater or the leſs terms be the ſame in 
both expreſſions, or if one interval make either an upper or 
lower part of the other in the ſcale, the difference will be had 
by inſpection: thus, to find the difference between a funda- 
mental great third and a perfect fifth; as the former of theſe 
is 48 to 60, and the latter is 48 to 72, in the ſcale ; ſo their 
difference is 60 10 72, which reduces it to 5 to 6. 

56. The difference of any two intervals may be found, 
though neither the gre:ter nor the leſs terms be the ſame in 
the given expreſſions, by a previous reduction, like that in 


addition, Art. 53. Thus, ſeck firſt a common multiple of 


the leſs terms of cach interval, then multiply both terms of 
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one ratio by ſuch a number as will raiſe its leſs term to that 
multiple, and both terms of the other ratio by ſuch a number 
as will raiſe its leſs term to the ſame multiple ; after which 
their difference will be had by comparing the greater terms one 
with the other : and this proceſs agrees with diviſton of vulgar. 
fractions, as that in Art. 53. did with multiplication, This 
method of ſubtraction being of as little uſe, in our way of 
repreſenting ſounds, as the addition to which it correſponds, 
we ſhall only obſerve, by the way; that ſince muſical inter- 
vals are proportional to the logarithms of the value of their 
terms placed fraction-wiſe, Art. 50; it plainly follows, that 
addition of intervals muſt anſwer to multiplication of theſe 
fractions, and ſubtraction of intervals to divilion. 

57. To ſubtract one or more octaves from any given inter- 
val, which is properly only bringing the terms neate1 to each 
other, by ſteps of an oQtave each, we may either double the 
teſs, or halve the larger term, for every octave to be ſubtract- 
ed. This, being extremely obvious, has been already exem- 
plied, in Art 41. 

58. To find an interval which ſhall be double or triple, 
or quadruple, etc. of a given one, which may be called Mul- 
TIPLICATION of an interval by 2, or 3, or 4, etc. we muſt 
raife both the terms of the given interval to the ſecond, or 
third, or fourth power, etc. reſpectively. This rule is a direct 
conſequence from the foregoing, but is of no uſe with us, ex- 
cept in caſes where the required powers of both numbers, 
which expreſs the ſimple interval, are alſo ſuch as conſtitute 
eligible parcels, and on that account are harmonic numbers, 
Thus, the interval of a perfect fifth being expreſſed by 2 to 3, 
that of two contiguous fiths, or a ninth, will be 4 to q; three 
contiguous fifths, or a thirteenth, will be 8 to 27; and fo 
ON, 

59. To find an interval which ſhall be the juſt half, or 
third part, etc, of a given one, may be called DI visiox of 
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an interval by 2, or 3, etc. and this is done by extracting 
the ſecond or third root, etc. of both the terms, reſpectively. 
This rule proves alſo uſeleſs with us, except the terms which 
Expreſs the total interval be juſt powers of the ſame denomi- 
nation with the part required, Thus the interval 64 to 81 
may be halved, and its half will be 8 to 9; becauſe 64 is the 
ſecond power of 8, and 81 is the ſecond power of 9. Thus 
alſo the third part of the interval 8 to 27 will be 2 to 3, or a 
perfect fifth; becauſe thoſe terms are juſt the third roots of 
the former, reſpeRively : but the half of an interval, whoſe 
terms are not juſt ſquare numbers, or the third part of an in- 
terval, whoſe terms are not juſt cube numbers, cannot be ex- 
preſſed in harmonic numbers, nor indeed in any others; and 
is therefore a relation which, in our way of conceiving ſounds, 
has no place in muſic, 


60. It is farther to be obſerved, in regard to the compara- 


tive magnitudes of different intervals, that when the terms of 
one interval are not ſome juſt power of thoſe of another; 
or, when one interval does not exactly divide another, as above, 
it is impoſlible to expreſs the comparative magnitudes of ſuch 
intervals exactly, by the proportions of one number to ano- 
ther. But the magnitudes of muſical intervals being exactly 
proportional to the logarithms of the quotients of their terms, 
Art. 50, that is, ro the differences of the logarithms of their 
terms; we can, by this means, ealily obtain numeral expreſ- 
ſions correſponding to each interval, to a ſufficient degree of 
exaclneſs. For example, ſuppoſe the logarithm of 2 (which 
is the quotient of the terms of ar, octave] to repreſent an oc- 
tave ; the difference of the logar ithms of 5 and 4 will repre- 
ſent a fundamental great third : Thus, | 
The log. of 2, viz. .30107,00 repreſents an octave. 


698: 1700 
602 0600 ſubt, 


OC f9100 repreſents a fund. gr. third. 


The log. of 5 
The log. of 4 
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Therefore the interval of an octave, is to a great third, as 


30103 to 9691. After the fame manner all other intervals 
may be repreſented and compared ; and the arithmetician will 


ealily fee, that by this means all queſtions relating to their 


comparative magnitudes may be expeditiouſly ſolved, to great 
exactneſs. | 

61. Computations of this kind may be ſtill ſhortened, but 
with leſs exactneſs, by uſing ſuch ſmall numbers as ſhall ap- 
proach nearer than any other, not exceeding them, to the ratio 
of the large numbers obtained, as above, from the loga- 
rithms. | | 

The method of finding fuch ſmall numbers, being of ex- 
cellent uſe in many other philoſophical calculations, and tho? 
very eaſy, yet not commonly taught, we ſhall here inſert the 
proceſs, nearly the ſame as directed by Mr. Cotes in his Har- 
monia MenJurarum, Prop. I. Schol. 3. | | 

Divide the greater term by the leſs, then the diviſor by the 
remainder ; then the laſt diviſor by the laſt remainder ; and fo 
on, after the ſame manner as in ſeeking the greateſt common 
diviſor of the two terms : the quotients of theſe fucceflive di- 
viſions will be the numbers from which to form two columns, 
one containing -ratios greater, and the other ratios leſs than 
true; but both approximating nearer to the true, as the num- 
bers grow larger; and each expreſſion being nearer than any 
other which could be formed of fmaller numbers. Thus for 
the firlt ratio greater than true, put I : o; and for the firſt 
leſs than true put the firſt quotient: 1. Then for the next 
ratio greater than true, multiply the terms of this laſt ratio 
by the ſecond quotient, and, carrying the products over to 
the other column, add them to the terms of the ratio already 
put in that column: and, for the next ratio leſs than true, 
multiply the terms of this laſt found ratio by the third quotient, 
and carrying the products over again to the other column, add 
them to the terms already put in that column: and ſo pro- 
cecd, always multiplying the terms of the laſt found ratio by 
the next quotient, carrying the products over to the other 
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column, and adding them to the terms of the laſt ratio in that 


column, for a new ratio. | 
For example : by proceeding in this manner with the ratio 


of an octave to a great third, found above, viz. 30103 to 
9691, we get firlt this ſucceſſion of quotients, 3, 9, 2, 2, 4, etc. 
whence we derive the following expreſſions?s?? ' © 


Ratios greater than true. Ratios leſs than true. 


3 0 . 1X9 
27 9 58 18 
28: 9 X 2 59: 19 X 2 
118. 38 584 . 188 
146 : 47 x 4 643 : 207 

&c. | &. 
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From this proceſs we find that the ratio of 3 to 1 is leſs ; 
that of 28 to 9 is greater; that of 59 to 19 is leſs; that of 
146 to 47 is greater ; and that of 643 to 207 is leſs, than the 
true ratio of an octave to a great third. Or, we find that an 
octave contains 3 great thirds, and leſs than one ninth part of 


a great third, but more than two nineteenth parts, leſs than 


five 47th parts, but more than twenty-two 207th parts of a 
great third. 

62, For a particular application of the rules delivered above, 
we have here annexed a ſcheme of the ſyſtem of modulation 
of C, as a principal key ; which may equally ſerve for that of 
any other key, by only changing the letters, c. according to 
the rules of tranſpoſition formerly given. | | 


SCHEME or ru SYSTEM or MODULATION or c. 


I u. t. g. V. f. I. VIVdVIIb. 7. 7. K. . g. II. 1. J. III. Vp. IV. &c. Scale of the adjun& "SY 

2 | 32, 36. 40. 42. 45. 48. 50» 54. 60. 64. 72. 80. 84. go. 96. 100. 108. 
31 F. G. A. bh. B. C. cx. D. E. F. G. A. bh. B. C. cx. D. | 
4 Medial 48. 54+ 60. 67. - 72. 7. 90. 96. 

54 Scale of the prin. Key K. t. g. II. 7.1, III. d. IV. .. r. V. 1. g. VI. 1. l. VII. p. K. Sc. 

6 | Final 64. 72. 80. 84. 96. 108, 120. 128. 

7 G. gx A. B. C. D. dx. E. F. fx. G. gx. A. . D. 
8 48. 50. 54 "MN 65 72. 75. 91 5 90. 96, 100. _ 120. 126, | 144. 
9 . V. . g. VI. .. I. VII /d. K. . r. II. . . III. #1. * IV. . p. V. Sc. Scale of the adjunct fifth, 


Crnay. III. 
62. For underſtanding this ſcheme it muſt be carefully ob- 


ſerved, 
(1.) That the degrees of the ſcale are here denoted by nu- 


meral letters, inſtead of figures, to avoid the confuſion of too 


many figures, ; 
(2) That ſuch of theſe degrees as occaſionally become 


grave or acute, in ſome of the ſcales, are marked with the 


proper accents over them, ; 

|  (3-) That the names of the intervals, or ſteps, from each 
degree to the next, are denoted. by ſmall Italic letters put be- 

tween them: thus 2. g. ſtands for a greater tone; t. J. for a 

Jeſs tone; and 7. r. far a redundant tone: /. p. ſtands for a 

proper ſemitone ; and /. d. for a deficient ſemitone. We ſhall 

| ſpeak below of the magnitude of each of theſe. 

(4.) That the numbers which ſtand in every alternate line, 
ſhew the iſochronous parcels of vibrations of the degrees of 
the ſcale which ſtands over or under them: and becauſe the 
ſcale of the principal key is one way formed with regard to 
the adjun& fourth, and another way with regard to the ad- 
Junct fifth, Art. 45; the numbers belonging to the ſcale of 
the key, in the former caſe, are put above, with the title of 
medial ; and thoſe belonging to the ſame ſcale, in the latter 
caſe, are put below, with the title of final ; this being the ſcale 
with which we are always obliged to conclude, 

(5.) The meaning ot the lines of letters is obvious, only it 
may be obſerved, that the ſharp fifth of each ſcale is added a- 
mong the letters which ſtand below it, and its iſochronous 
parcel among the numbers ; though no notice is taken of them 
in the ſcales, themſe]ves, Thus, among the upper row of let- 


ters we have put cX, being the ſharp fifth in the ſcale of 
the adjunct fourth; and among the lower row, gX, and al- 
ſo d&; the former of theſe being the ſharp fifth in the ſcale 
of the key, and the latter the ſharp fifth in the ſcale of the 
adjunR fifth. | 1 


The Syttem of Modulation examined by the preceding Rules. 
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64. Theſe things being premiſed, it will be proper for the. 
ſtudent firſt to ſeek out the component factors of each num- 
ber in the ſcheme, in order to be aſſured that they are all Har- 
monic numbers, according to the characteriſtics given in the 
firſt and ſecond chapters. Thus, 32, 64, and 128 are juſt. 
powers of 2 —— 48, and 96 are powers of 2, multiplied. 
by 3. 36, 72, and 144 are powers of 2, multiplied by 
the ſquare of 3 (9) 54, and 108 are powers of 2, multi- 
plied by the cube of 3 (27) - 81 is the fourth power of 3. 
All theſe numbers are therefore compoſed of the ſmalleſt. 
primes 2 and 3. | ; 

_ Farther, the numbers 40 and 80 are powers of 2, mul- 
tiplied by 5. — 60 and 120 are powers of 2, multiplied by: 
3X5 (15) — 45 is 3x 3x 5, andgo is the ſame doubled, 
—— 50 and 100 are powers of 2, multiplied by 5 x 5 (25). 
s is 3, multiplied by 5 x 5. Some of theſe numbers 
include 5, and others the ſquare of 5, along with 2 or 3. 

Again, 42 and 84 are powers of 2, multiplied by 3 x 7 (21). 
—— 63 is the ſquare of 3» multiplied by 7, and 126 is the 
ſame doubled. ere we have 7 included along with 2 or 3. 

Theſe are all the numbers in the ſcheme, and thus they, 
are all found to be harmonic numbers. | 

65. It is farther to be obſerved, that if we exclude the third. 
power of 5, the ſecond power of 7, and the product of 5 x 7, 
which it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe we ought to do, becauſe the 
larger factors cannot be ſo often compounded as the ſmaller 
ones, without becoming too complex to be received ; we ſhall 
then find that the ſcheme contains all the poſſible harmonic 
numbers between 32 and 144, viz. between the loweſt and 
the higheſt number in it; except ſuch as might be formed uf 
the powers of 2, multiplied ſimply by 7; and theſe numbers 
we ſhall hereafter ſhew have no place in our muſic. 

66. In regard to the intervals, or ſteps of the ſcale, it muſt. 
be remembered that a great tone may always be repreſented 
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by 8 to 9; a leſs tone by g to 10; and a proper ſemitone, by 
15 to 16: a redundant tone, by 7 to 8; and a deficient ſemi- 
tone, by 20 to 21. And it the iſochronous parcels of any 
two contiguous degrees in the ſcheme be reduced into their 
ſmalleſt numbers, as directed in this chapter, the reſult will 
always be ſome one of the above proportions, v2z. that which 
correſponds with the ipecies of tone or ſemitone, which is 
marked between the {.1ns degrees, in the ſcheme. Thus, the 
two firſt numbers in the ſecond line, viz. 32 and 36, by re- 
duction, become 8 and 9, correſponding to a great tune, as 
marked between the IV and V in the firſt line. Proceeding 
forward in the ſame lines, 36 and 40, by reduction, become 
9 and 10; anſwering to the Jels tone between V and VI. 
Again 40 and 42, by reduction, become 20 and 21; anſwer- 
ing to the deficient ſemitone between VI and VIIh: and 42 
and 48 are reducible into 7 and 8, anſwering to the redun— 
dant tone between VIIh ani K; (the number 45, which ſtands 
between the other two, not being taken any notice of, in the 
ſcale above it). After the fame manner 48 and 54 (neglect- 
ing the 50 which ſtande betwecn them) are reducible into 8 
and 9, anſwering to the great tne between the K and II. 

In this manner the ſtudent may, at his leiſure, examine all 
the other contiguous degrees in each of the three ſcales, by 
their numbers; and ſuch an examination will be the more uſe- 
ful as it will tend to familiarize the compolition of harmonic 
numbers, and to fix the numbers themſclves in the learner's 
memorv. a 

7. The ſteps of cach of the three ſcales are exaci'y tlie 
ſame, and in the ſame order, viz. , g, 1% d. trite; 
t, I: % p. This order agrees exactly with that which has 
formerly been eſtabliſhed by the writers on this ſubject, ex- 
cept in the fourth of the ſcale, which we make a grave, in- 
ſtead of a perfed? fourth ; and hence ariſes the deficiency of 
the ſemitone next below, and the redundancy of the tone next 


above it: for if the fourth were made perfect, the ſemitone 
below it would be a proper ſemitone, 15 to 16, and the tone 
above it would be an exact great tone, $tog: as will eaſily 
appear by ſubſtituting 64 4nitead of 63, in the medial ſcale 
of the principal key, viz. the 4th line of the ſcheme. Our 
reaſons for this innovation will be ſeen in the following chap- 


„ 


68. From this arrangement of the ſteps of the ſcale there 
ariſe two different ſorts of great thirds, and three different 
ſorts of leſs thirds; all of which have their uſe in muſic. The 
proportion of 4 to 5 we call a fundamental great third, and 


this exiſts between the K and III, and between the V and VII 


of the ſcale. The proportion of 7 to 9 we call a redundant 
great third, and this exiils only between the grave 1V and 
the acute VI of the ſcale. Here it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the Aut VIT of the ſcale is naturally and immutably a grave 
fourth ; and the IT of the ſcale is naturally an acute ſixth, in 
reip-& to the adjunct IV as a new key; and that every grave 
fourth includes the number 7. The proportion of 5 tv 6 we 
call a ſuperitructed lefs third, becauſe it always lies between 
the fundamental great third and the fifth; and this exiits be- 
tween the III and V, and between the VII and II of the ſcale. 
The proportion of 6 to 7 we call a deficient leſs third, and 
this is found only between the II and the grave IV of the 
ſcale. "The proportion of 27 to 32, which exiſts between the 
acute VI aid the K, repreſents the fundamental leſs third of 
the flat ſeries, of which we have to ſpeak hereafter. | 
69. The ſame arrangement produces one redundant and one 
deficient fifth, beſides that which is well known by the title 


of the falſe fifth. The redundant fifth exiſts between the 


grave IV andthe K; and has its terins in the proportion of 
21 to 32. The deficient fifth is between the acute VI and 
the III, and is as 27 to 40. The falſe fifth, between the VII 
and the grave IV, is as 5 to 7. | 
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All the other fiſths in the ſcale are perfect, in the propor- 
tion of 2 to 3: and, in practice, the redundant and deficient 
fifths, mentioned above, are al ſo rendered perfect, by the oc- 
caſional temperament of one of their ſounds. 

70. The inverſions of the different ſorts of thirds produce 
as many different ſorts of ſixths; but as all inverted chords 
ate of the ſame nature and produce much the ſame effects as 
the erect chords from which they are derived, we ſhall not 
trouble the learner with a particular name to each of theſe 
fixths ; but rather denominate them by the thirds from which 
they are derived. 


Now, to expreſs the inverſion of any chord leſs than oQave, 


we have only to compare half the upper term, if it be an even 
number, with the fame lower term; or to compare double 
the lower term, with the ſame upper term, if it be an odd 
number: this being in effect either carrying the upper term 
an octave lower, or the lower term an octave higher. Thus 
the ſixth inverted from the fundamental great third 4 to 5, 
is 5 to 8; and this exiſts between the III and K, and between 
the VII and V. The ſixth inverted from the redundant great 
third 7 to 9, is 9 to 14; and this exiſts between the acute 
VI and the grave IV. The ſixth inverted from the ſuperſtruct- 
ed leſs third 5 to 6, is 3 to' 5; and this exiſts between the V 
and III, and between the II and VII. After the ſame manner 
7 to 12 is the inverſion of the deficient leſs third, and 16 to 
27, that of the fundamental leſs third, of Art 68. 
71. We ſhall next take a ſurvey of the ſmall differences of 
the tones, ſemitones, and other intervals, mentioned above. 
(1.) The acute note exceeds the natural note of the ſame 
name by the difference of a comma, 80 to 81. This appears 
at the ſecond A in the third line of the ſcheme ; which, as a 
natural VI, takes the parcel 80, above it, and as an acute VI 
the parcel 81, below it. The ſame difference of natural and 
acute appears again at E, in the ſeventh line, and is denoted 
by the ſame numbers above and below it. See alſo Art. 41. 


(2.) The grave note falls ſhort of the natural note of the 
ſame name by the difference of a bearing, 62 to 64. U his 
appears at the ſecond F, in the third line ; and again at the 
C, in the ſeventh line of the ſcheme. Sce alſo Art. 44. 

(3.) The greater tone exceeds the leſs tone by a comma. 
This may be found by fibtraQting 10: 9 ſiem 9: 8, by the 
rule, Art. 56; and appears in the ſcheme between the ſecond 
occurrence of G and A in the third line, and between D and 
E in the ſeventh line; for in theſe occurrences the natural up- 
per note makes a leſs tone, and the acute upper note a greater 
tone, while the lower note remains the ſame. 

(4.) The reduvdant tone exceeds the greater tone by a 
bearing, This is feen at C, D, in the ſeventh line of the 
ſcheme ; where the natural C is a greater tone, and the grave 
C a redundant tone, below D. 

(J.) The proper ſemitone exceeds the deficient ſemitone by 
a bearinzr, This is ſeen at E, F, in the third line; where the 


natural F is a proper ſemitone, and the grave F a deficient ſe- 


mitone, above E. 
2. Thedifferences of all larger intervals of the ſame name 


will ſtill be either a comma or a bearing, or both theſe ſome 
way compounded ; becauſe all larger intervals are made up 
of ſingle degrees, and mult there fore be affected with the ſame 
differences as the degrees whicn compoſe them. We ſhall 
juſt mention a few vt theſe differences, which are of the moſt 
importance to be known and remembered; and leave it to the 
ſtudents own induſtry to find them out in the ſcheme, and 
to extend the ſame enquiry to other intervals, as he thinks 
proper, | 
(1.) The redundant great third exceeds the fundamental 
great third, by the difference of 35 to 36; which is the ſum 
of a hearing and a comma. | | 
(2.) The deficient leſs third falls ſhort of the ſuperſtructed 


leſs third, by the ſame quantity. 
(3.) The fundamental leſs third falls ſhort of the ſuper- 
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ſtructed, by a comma ; and exceeds the deficient, by a bear- 


ing. ; | 
| 74.) The redundant fifth is a bearing more, and the defi- 


cient fifth is a comma leſs than the perfect fifth. 


Theſe are ſome of the moſt material ſmall, and hitherto al- 
molt unobſerved differences of intervals; and he who has the 
method of aſcertaining theſe, can be at no loſs for the larger 
differences between intervals of different names; ſo that we 
ſhall not give any particular detail of them at preſent. 

73. To finiſh this chapter with a praxis to the rules relat- 
ing to the compariſon of muſical intervals, Art. 60 and 61, 
ſuppoſe it be required to find how may commas and decimals 
of a comma, are in every ſtep of the natural ſcale. 

This may be done by firſt {eeking how many commas make 


a bearing, a deficient ſemitone, and a leſs tone; and after- 


wards all the other ſteps are eaſily made up, from theſe, by 
addition. 


(1.) For the Comma. (2.) For the Bearing. 


Log. 8: 1. 9084850 Log. 64 1. 8061800 
Log. 80 1. 9030 o Log. 63 1. 7993405 
Diff. 53950 Dif. 68395 
(3. For the def. ſemit. (4.) For the leſs tone. 
Log. 2c 1.3222193 Log. 10 l. ooo 
Log. 20 1.3010300 Log. 9 0.9542425 
Dif. 212 1893 Diff. 457575 


Now, the quotient of 68395, divided by 53950, viz. 1.2677, 
ſhews the commas and decimals in a bearing. 

The quotient of 211893, divided by 53950, v!z. 3.9276, 

; ſhews the commas and decimals in a def. ſemitone. 


| Parr II. 
The quotient of 457575, divided by 53950, viz. 8.4815, 


ſhews the commas and decimals in a leſs tone. F 
To the def. ſemit. 3.9276 
add the bearing 1.2677 


The ſum Wy 


5.1953 the commas in a proper ſemitone. 


To the leſs tone 8.4815 
add one comma 1. 


The ſum is 


— _ __ 


9.4815 the commas in a great tone. 
add the bearing 1.2677 
The ſum is 10 7492 the commas in a redundant tone, 


For proof of the above work, arrange theſe quantities one 


below another, as their correſpondent intervals occur in the 


ſcale, and then add them together; thus, 


| Commas, 
Proper ſemitone 5. 1953 C to B. 
Leſs tone 8.4815 B to A acute. 
Greater tone 9.4815 A to G. 
Redundant tone 10.7492 G to F grave. 
Deficient ſemitone 3.9276 F to E. 
Leſs tone 8.481 5 E to D. 
Greater tone 9.4817 D to C. 
The ſum 55.7981 is the commas in an octave. 


Divide now the octave 3010300, (ſee Art. 60, ) by the 
comma 53950, and it will yield the ſame quotient, within 
one five thouſandth part of a comma; which proves the truth 
of the whole. 
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1 NXHEN two different ſounds are heard toge- 
* ther, their combination always either really 
produces, or eſſentially implies, a third ſound, whoſe vibra- 
tions are equal to the difference of the vibrations of the two 
ſounds, in the ſame time. Thus C, 64, heard together with 
G, 96, (ſee the 6th and 7th lines of the ſcheme, Art. 62) 
produces 32; which is C an oQave below: and C, 64, heard 
along with E, 80, produces 16, which is C, a double octave 
below. We take theſe examples in the large numbers of the 
ſcheme ; but the refult will be the fame if the intervals be ex- 
preſſed in their ſmalleſt numbers. Thus, the perfect fifth, 
whoſe terms are as 2 to 3, produces 1, which is an octave 
below the lower term; and the fundamental great third, 
whoſe terms are as 4 to 5, produces 1, which is a double 
octave below the lower term. After the ſame manner the 
produced or implied ſound of every other interval may be aſ- 
certained. | 
5. We are the leſs ſolicitous to account for this effect up- 
on philoſophical principles, becauſe the fact is confirmed by 


experience, and is introduced as an effential principal of hare 


mony by M. Serre of Geneva, in a ſyſtem printed at Paris 
1753, intitled, Eſais ſur les Principes de] Harmonie; and by 
M. Tartini, to whom the firſt diſcovery of it is attributed, 
and whoſe experiments are related in the Encyclopedie, under 
the article Fondamental, and his whole ſyſtem briefly explained 
in Mr, Rouſſeau's Dictiongire de Mrſigue, under the article 


1 CHAP. IV. Of Combined Sounds. 


Sy/leme. The ſenſe of his aſſertion relating to this matter is 
as follows : | 
„Whenever two loud, uniform, and continued ſounds are 
& heard together, there reſults from their claſhing [che a 
& third found, more or leſs perceivable, in proportion to the 
« ſimplicity of the relation of the two former ſounds, and to 
ce the delicacy | Fneſſe] of the ear of the hearer. | 
«. To render this experiment the moſt perceivable, ſet two 
© hautbois, well tuned, ſome paces aſunder, and place your- 


« ſelf between the two, at equal diſtance from each. Inſtead 


6c of hautbois one may take two violins, which, although 
«« their ſounds are weaker, will, by playing ſtrong and uni- 
« form, [en touchant avec force et juſieſſe | be ſufficient to make 
the third ſound diſtinguiſhable.” ; 

M. Rouſſeau then proceeds to ſpecify the third ſound pro-. 
duced by each of the concords, according to M. Tartini ; and 
in every one of them, it is aſſigned juſt an oQave higher than 
that which ariſes from the difference of vibrations, as above, 
Art. 74. We ſhall leave it to the curious to determine whe- 
ther this can be accounted for, by conſidering the courſe and- 
recourſe of each particle of air, which together conſtitute on- 
ly one pulſe, as each producing a ſimilar and equal effect on 
our organs of hearing, fo that we perceive two coincidences 
for every one pulſe which the acuter term gains; and that 
theſe coincidences become, as it were, the pulſes of a fee. 
ble grave ſound, generated by the combination of the other 


136 
two; which may be actually heard in the ſituation and cir- 
cumſtar ces above deſcribed, M. Tartini attempts no phyſi- 
cal explication of this matter, but M. Serre expreſſly derives 
the generated third ſound from the coincident vibrations of 
the two generating ſounds: and to remove an objection which 
naturally occurs, and which M. Rouſſeau adds at the foot of 
the article Battemens, againſt this hypotheſis, viz. that the 
real coincidences of vibrations occur molt rarely when two 
ſounds approach neareſt to the true ratio of a concord, but yet 
differ ſome very little from it ; and therefore one would think 
that the generated third ſound ſhould vaniſh away, as the two 
ſounds drew near to a perfect concord, and preſent itſelf again 
at the inſtant the concord became juſt: let it be obſerved, that 
although the real coincidences happen ſeldom, yet the appa- 
rent or ſenſible coincidences fall out nearly in the ſame order, 
whether the ratio of the vibrations be the exact ratio of a con- 
cord, or ouly near to it; with this difference only, that when 
the ratio is perfect, theſe coincidences follow each other in a 
regular and uninterrupted jucceſſion; whereas, if the ratio be 
üimperfect, the ſucceſſion of apparent coincidences, after con- 


tinuing for a little time, is interrupted for a little time, and 


then takes place again, and fo on: and theſe periodical con— 
tinuances and interruptions occur more frequently as the dif- 
terence irom the true ratio is greater; and are the very cauſes 
of the ſenſation which Dr. Smith calls the beating of imperfect 
conſonances. - 
Now, according to the hypotheſis of M. Serre, the third 
ſound ouzht to preſent itſelf during the continuance of the 
ſenſible coincidences, and to diſappear during their interrup- 
tion; ſo that the difference between a perfect and an imper- 
fect concord is no more than this, the perfect concord pro- 
duces an uniform and uninterrupted third ſound, and the im- 


pertect produces the ſame third ſound periodically interrupt- 
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ed; and this being preciſely the caſe in nature, it is a ſtrong 
proof that the hypotheſis is right. a 

If we ſuppoſe any analogy to exiſt between the perception 
of different combined ſounds, and the viewing of different 
motions in one and the ſame direction, it may be inferred, that 
as the velocity with which one moving body approaches to- 
wards or recedes from another (which may be called its rela- 
tive motion, and is equal to the difference of the two abſolute 
motions,) is a circumſtance which always attracts part of our 
regard; fo the difference of the vibrations, or the relative ve- 
locity of the pulſes of one ſound in compariſon to thoſe of the 
other, may ſome way be perceived, abltract from all conſide- 
rations either of real or ſenſille coincident pulſes : and the ſei- 
ence of muſic may probably receive conſiderable improve- 
ments from a critical enquiry into theſz matters, by ſuch as 
are qualified for it. | 

76. We ſhall proceed to {hew the conſequences of theſe ge- 
nerated or implied ſounds in the chord called ihe perfect chord, 
Part. I. Art. £27, which is the final or concluding chord of 
all ſharp harmony, The perfect chord in its moſt complete 
and natural arrangement, has the fundamental ſound, or ke 
note, for its baſs ; above which ſtand the ſingle octave, double 
fifth, double octave, and triple greater third; fee Part I. Art. 
130, to 134. The proportions of theſe ſounds, expreſſed in 
their ſmalleſt numbers, are, I, 2, 3, 4, and 5, reſpeCtively ; 
v/2. ſuppoſe the fundamental to be repreſented by 1; its ſin- 
gle octave will be 2; its double fifth, 3; its double octave, 4; 
and its triple greater third, 5. | 

The ſimplicity of the mutual relations of the ſounds expreſſed 
by this progreſſion of ſinall numbers is, in part, the reaſon of their 
being heard together with ſatisfaction, or conſtituting an agree- 
able chord; but beſides this; it is allo neceſſary to take into con- 
lidcration the implied ſounds, ariſing from the mutual differs | 
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ences of the terms, in order to prove that this chord brings 
with it no idea foreign to the natural conſtitution of the key, 
and therefore is perfectly concluſive when applied to the key 
as fundamental, | | 7 

Nov, it is plain that the difference of any two terms in 
this progreſſion, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, any way taken, will always be 
equal to ſome one of the terms themſelves ; viz. either 1, or 
2, or 3, or 4. Thus the difference of any two adjacent 
terms is always 1, and conſequently any two adjacent ſounds 
will always generate the fundamental. The e of any 


two terms, ſeparated by an interjacent term, is always 2, or 


the octave above the fundamental. The difference of any 
two terms, ſeparated by two interjacent terms, is always 3, 
or the double fifth to the fundamental: and the difference of 
iwo terms, ſeparated by three interjacent terms, is 4, or the 
double octave to the fundamental. | 

From hence it appears that the implied ſounds, in this per- 
fet chord, produce no other effect than that of fortifying, 
or doubling, all the real ſounds of the chord, except the high- 
eſt. It is further to be obſerved, that the difference between 
two adjacent terms will always be more remarkable than that 
between two terms which are ſeparated by one or more inter- 
jacent; and alſo that the generated ſound is more perceivable 
when it falls below both the generating ſounds, than when 
it falls between them ; confequently as every two adjacent 
terms, in the above chord, generate the fundamental, or 


loweſt ſound, 1; this fundamental will be much more remark- 


ably fortified than any of the other ſounds. 
77. All theſe circumſtances are exactly agreeable to the 
natural conſtitution of the key, For, | 
(1.) The octaves in the accompanyment are perfectly na- 
tural to the key ; becauſe the manner of parcelling the vibra- 
tions of the key, by continual reduplication, as formerly de- 
ſcribed, eſſentially implies the co-exiſtence of all its octaves, 
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mr po and below, not exceeding the limits 'of audible 
ound, 

(2.) The key muſt be the principal obje of our attention, 
which is inevitably the caſe when the perfect chord is appli- 
ed to it; not only on account of the octaves in the accom- 
panyment, but alſo on account of the generated ſounds, as 
above. | | 

(3-) The perfect fifth and fundamental great third are ad- 
mitted along with the key, in modern harmony, but only as 
dependent ſounds, or Harmonics; becauſe it is eaſy to admit 
three inſtead of two, or five inſtead of four, as already ſhewn : 
and the double fifth, and triple great third, are preferable to 
the ſingle intervals of the ſame names, becauſe of the regular 
progreſſion whick 1s thereby formed. | £ 
78. It may be aſked, why this progreſſion is not farther con- 
tinued, and why the ſounds repreſented by 6 and 7 are not 
admitted in the perfect chord, along with thofe repreſented 
by the ſmalleſt numbers? To this it is ſufficient to anſwer, 
that 6 being the octave of 3, vzz. the fifth cannot be admit- 
ted without rendering the ſame fifth too remarkable, and 
thereby taking off its dependence on the key. See Part I, 
Art. 142. And that 7 being a difficult factor in the parcel- 
ling of vibrations, produces a ſound difficult to be ſung, and 
unſatisfactory, except when it can be properly followed by 
another more eaſy ſound, in the way of reſolution: on which 
account it cannot have place in a final chord. 5 

79. The predominancy of the ſounds of this perfect chord 
among the natural conſonances of every muſical ſound, obſerv- 
ed, Part I, Art. 137, is a neceffary conſequence of the ſmall- 
nefs of the numbers which expreſs their relations: for in the 
production of every muſical ſound, the air is agitated by a va- 
riety of other impulſes, beſides thoſe of the principal and uni- 
form vibrations by which we eſtimate the tone ; as will plain- 
ly appear by conſidering what muſt inevitably happen to the 
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air within the found b-x of any ſtrinced inſtrument; for as 
the vibrations of ſounds are again and again reflected by ſtrike 
ing againſt the back, or the ſides, or the belly of the ſound 
box, this will occaſion the air within the box to partake of an 
infinity of different vibratory motions, croſſing and intermix- 
' Ing with each other in the moſt complicated manner imagine 
able ; and the ſame complicated motions will be communicat- 
ed to the contiguous air, and propayated along with the uni- 
form vibrations of the ſtring, from whence will ariſe a mul. 
tiplicity of ſounds, acuter than the principal, and in due ſubor- 
dination one to another: thoſe whoſe relations to the princi- 
pal ſound are expreſſed in the ſmalleit numbers, and whoſe 
vibrations therefore do mult frequently coincide with the 
principal, being thereby kept up and preſerved, while thoſe 
whoſe vibrations more rarely coincide with the principal are 
deſtroyed. | 
One may venture to aſſert, that except the air be thus agi- 
tated, and put into a kind of ferment, no muſical found can 
be produced; elſe why does not a ſtretched ſtring yield its 
ſound when apart from a ſounding box or board ? as when 
a weight is hung by it from a hook in the middle of the roof 
of a room. The ſtructure of different inſtruments occaſions 
their ſounds to be more or leſs comp::unded; thus the ſounds 
of a German flute are leſs compounded than thoſe of a com- 
mon flute, and theſe lalt much leſs than thoſe of a haut- 
bois, becauſe the trembling of the edge, which cuts the blaſt 
in wind-inſtruments, has a conſiderable ſhare in introducing 
theſe conſonant vibrations; and this, joined with the additi- 
onal agitations which the air afterwards ſuffers within the 
pipe, . ſerves them inſtead of any other ſound box: and the 
edge which cuts the blaſt in a German flute is leſs pliable 
than that in a common flute, and this laſt is much leſs pli- 
able than the reed of a hautbois. | 
It may be further obſerved, that the conſonances of any 
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muſical ſound, whether inſtrumental or vocal, are much leſs 
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diſtinguiſhable in the open air than in a room ; becauſe the 
reflection of the ſound, from all parts of the room, contri- 
butes towards the breaking and ſubdividing the total vibrations. 
The conſonances of every. ſpecies of muſical ſounds alſo be- 
come more perceivable as the principal ſound itſelf is made 
graver in its tone. Thus we can ſcarcely eſtimate the pitch of 
the loweſt ſtring of a ſpinnet, or even of a violoncello, but by 
means of their conſonant upper octaves, 

Theſe remarks ſeemed pertinent in this place, not only 
that the reader may have the pleaſure of obſerving the perfect 
agreement between the nature of ſound, and the choice of the 
human ear; but alſo becauſe ſeveral modern theoriſts have not 
hit upon the true cauſe of the multiplicity of ſound. 


80. Ihe ſameneſs of effect of the different arrangements 


and inverſions of this perfect chord, taken notice of in Part. I, 
Art 133 to 136, is to be accounted for by obſerving that we 
eaſily ſubſtitute the octaves above or below any ſound, inſtead 
of the ſound iiſelf, or we may mentally carry any ſound ſome 
octaves higher or lower, upon occaſion ; and thus we form 
the natural arrangement of the perfect chord in imagination, 
though the real ſounds of the chord which we hear be different- 
ly ſituated. 8 

81. The implied ſounds ariſing from the differences of vi- 
brations, do alſo contribute in the moſt part of theſe caſes, 
towards forming the idea of the perfect chord. Thus, when 
the ſingle great third and fifth are joined with the fundamen- 
tal, and conſequently the ſounds of the chord are repreſented 
in ſmall numbers, by 4, 5, and 6; the difference between 4 
and 5, and alſo that between 5 and 6, generate 1, or the dou- 
ble octave below the fundamental 4; and the difference be- 
tween 4 and 6 generates 2, or the ſingle octave below the ſame 
fundamental. | 8 

Again, in the inverted chord, called the chord of the ſixth 
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upon the third of the fundamental as baſs, repreſented by 5, 6, 
and 8, where the fundamental is carried an octave higher, and 
made the uppermoſt ſound, the difference between 5 and 6 
generates 1, or the triple octave below the fundamental 8; 
that between 6 and 8 generates 2, or the double octave be- 
tow the ſame fundamental ; and that between 5 and 8 gene- 
rates 3, or the octave below 6, which is the fifth to the fun- 
damental. | 

If the loweſt ſound of the ſame inverted chord be depreſſed 


another octave lower, the chord will then be repreſented by 


5, 12, and 16; in which caſe it becomes much leſs harmoni— 


ous, both becauſe the fundamental great third, repreſented 


by 5, is farther removed from its natural place, and alſo be- 
cauſe the difference between 5 and 12 generates 7, which is 
an unſatisfactory ſound, as obſerved, Art. 78; and the dif- 
ference between 5 and 16 generates 11, which is an unnatu= 
ral ſound: and although theſe generated ſounds are leſs per- 
ceivable, becauſe the relation of the ſounds themſelves is leſs 
ſimple than before, yet {til} they contribute ſomething towards 
the imperfeQion of the chord. 

Thus alſo in the inverted chord called the chord of the ſixth 
and fourth, upon the fifth of the fundamental as baſs, repre-- 
ſented by 3, 4, and 5; the difference between 3 and 4, and 
alſo that between 4 and 5, generate 1, or the double octave 
below the fundamental 4; and the difference between 3 and 
5 generates 2, or the ſingle octave below the fame fundamen- 
tal, If the middle found or fundamental of this inverted 
chord be carried an octave higher, the chord will then be re- 
preſented by 3, 5, and 8; in which caſe it becomes more har- 
monious, becaule the diiference between 3 and 8 generates 5, 


and the difference between 5 and 8 generates 3, ſo chat theſe 


generated or implied ſounds are the very ſame which really 
exiſt in the chord; While the difference between 3 and 5 ge- 
nerates 2, or the double octave below the fundamental 8. 
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Theſe conſiderations may ſerve. to account for the. effects ta- 
ken notice of in Part I, Art. 138. 2 Wes 

82. To aſcertain the nature and effect of any two combin- 
ed ſounds, it ſeems neceſſary, in all caſes, to. conſider theſe. 
three particulars :, (.) The formation of the. parcel. of each 
ſound. (2.) The ſimplicity of the ratio, or the. ſmallneſs of. 
the numbers by which the interval between the two given 
ſnds may be expreiſed. (3.) The implied third ſound, 
ariſing from the diff:rence of vibrations of the two given. 
ſounds, which difference may be doubled and redoubled, when- 
neceſſary, in order to bring the implied ſound as near as poſe. 
ſible to the other two, and to obſerve what kind of chord re- 
ſults, at lait, from all the three. 

For example, the inter val of a perfect fifth is expreſſed by, 
the ratio of 2 to 3; and on account of the ſmallneſs of cheſs 
numbers we may ſafely conclude that the terms of a fifth are 
concord to each other; but we cannot determine which of 
the two ought to be eſteemed the fundamental without con- 
ſidering the formation of each parcel. ; from whence- we im- 
mediately obſerve, th.t as 2 is ſimpler than 3, ſo the lower 
term of the fifth has always a ſimpler parcel than the upper 
term, becauſe this latter involves 3 in place of 2 of the form- 
er, whatever be the other factors which enter equally into 
both parcels, therefore the lower term naturally takes place 
as the fundamental: and this concluſion is further confirmed 
by obſerving, that ihe implied ſound, repreſented by I, is al- 
wars the octave below the fame lower term. 

Thus alſo the interval of a fundamental great third, 4 to 5, 
is a, concord, becauſe of the ſmallneſs of the numbers; and 
the lower term is the fundamental, becauſe it is ſimpler than 
the upper, and becauſe the implied found is the double octave 
below the ſame lower term: but the interval of a perfect. 
fourth, 3 to 4, reſpects the upper term as a fundamental, be. 


cauſe here the upper term is limpler than the lower, and be- 
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cauſe the implied ſound is the double octave below the ſame 
upper term. Wi 

Again, the interval of a ſuperſtructed leſs third, 4 to 6, is 
alſo eſteemed a concord, though in a more imperfect degree; 
but here the implied ſound, repreſented by 1, is not the octave 
of either of the terms, but being brought near by doubling 
and redoubling, becomes 4, viz. the fifth below the upper 
term, and the fundamental great third below the lower, and 
this implied ſound is itſelf the fundamental. 

In all caſes it may be obſerved, that when the difference of 
the vibrations of two ſounds, expreſſed in their ſmalleſt num- 
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bers, is 1, or 2, or 4, the implied ſound, repreſented by that 
difference, will always be the fundamental, on account of the, 
ſimplicity of its parcel, whether it be or be not the oRave of 
either of the given ſounds. | 

83. Hitherto we have examined only the x perfect chord 
and its parts, whoſe places in the ſyſtem of modulation may 
be ſuppoſed well enough known to the reader. It will not be 
improper here to ſubjoin the ſcheme, in order to exhibit more 
clearly the ſituation cf the other chords which remain to be 
examined, | | 
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84. Beſides the explanations of this ſcheme, given Art. 
63 and 67, it may be uſeful here to add the following, viz. 

(J.) Each of the three ſcales in the ſyſtem has a grave 
fourth and an acute ſixth in reference to its own key; tho' 
this circumſtance does not fully appear in the adjunct ſcales 
of the ſcheme, becauſe the degrees of theſe ſcales are all deno- 
minated from their relations to the principal key. Thus 
the VII h is naturally and immutably a grave fourth in refe- 
rence to the IV, as a key; and the II is naturally an acute 
ſixth, in the ſcale of the IV, Ne 1, 2, 3. Again, the grave K 
is a grave fourth, and the acute III is an acute lixth in refe- 
rence to the V, as a key, Nꝰ 7, 8, 9. And it will be very 
convenient for the reader to familiarize the compariſons of 
each degree of the principal ſcale with both the adjun& keys, 
in order to enter fully into the meaning of this ſcheme, and 
of what we have farther to add in regard to the nature and 
conſtitution of chords. He ought alſo to fix in his memory 
the altered, or 2ccafionally tempered degrees which belong to 
each ſcale, theſe not being any way diltinguiſhed in written 
muſic, nor known but by a nice attention to the different ef- 
fects of the ſame note in different occurrences, on many of 
our modern inſtruments. Thus the ſcale of the adjunct IV 
brings in a perfect IV, and a natural VI, beſides the VII b; 


though this Jaſt is the only altered note which appears in our. 


mulic ; while the ſcale of the principal K takes a grave IV, 
and an acute VI; and the ſcale of the adjunct V introduces a 
grave K, and an acute III, beſides the x1 V which takes place 
in our written muſic. 

(2.) It muit alſo be well remembered, that the epithets 
grave and acute, which we here annex to certain degrees of 
the ſcale, do not at all import that ſuch degrees are to be 
depreſſed or elevated in an unnatural or forced manner: they 
only ſerve to diſtinguiſh the different ſounds of notes, which 
are apparently the fame, on different occalions, according as 
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one or another of the three ſcales takes place at the time. 
Thus the grave IV and acute VI, in the ſcale of the princi- 
pal key, are as natural as the perfect IV and natural. VI, in 
the ſcale of the adjun& IV; and Ho of others: and if it ſhould 
ſeem improper to denominate one ſtate of theſe variable ſounds 
natural, when the other {tate is aſſerted to be equally na- 
tural in its proper place, let it be obſerved, that we have cho- 
ſen theſe epithets with a view to conform, as near as poſſible, 
to the language of muſicians, and to the ſcale formerly eſtas 
bliſhed by theoriſts. We alſo gain another advantage by this 
application of the terms grave, natural, and acute, viz. that 
the real quantities of the occaſional termperament are thereby 
eaſily remembered, as obſerved in the firſt and ſecond para- 
graphs of Art. 71. 

We now proceed to examine the proportions of other 
chords. | SD 

85. The chord of the 7th, with a greater third, which is 
the leading chord of every perfect regular cadence, is pro- 
duced by admitting the found which divides the module into 
7, along with the other harmonics of the perfect chord, as 
already explained. This chord is alfo the production of the 
natural conſonances of a mulical ſound, as obſerved, Arte 79; 
for the coincidence at every feventh pulſe is ſufficient to ren- 
der this added ſeventh perceivable ; and Mr. Rameau, in his 
Generation Harmonique, acknowledges that he diſtinguiſhed 
it among the reſt, but calls it a loſt ſound [fn perdu | But 
however 4% it may have been to the theoriſts, the practition- 
ers have not failed to make great uſe of it, and to reliſh its 
effect very highly. This added ſeventh, in a leading chord, 
naturally refolves by falling into the third of the following 
chord. Thus the leading chord of the regular cadence on 
the principal key, conſiſts of the V, VII, II, and grave IV, 
which, taken in the numbers of the principal ſcale, intitled final, 
viz, the 6th line of the ſcheme, aud reduced, become 4, 5, 6, 
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and 7, reſpectively. The ſame may be obſerved of the K, 
III, V, and VII h, whieh form the leading chord to the ad- 


junct IV, taken in the numbers of the 2d line; and alſo of 


the II, x1V, acute VI, and'grave K, which form the lead- 
ing chord to the adjunct V, taken in the numbers of the 8th 
line. | | | 

86. We have alſo the ſame kind of chord upon the III of 


the ſcale leading in a regular cadence on the ſubſtituted VI as 


a key; ſee Part I, Art. 200: by joining together the III, 


* V, VII, and II; with this difference only, that here the II, 
ſtanding as an added ſeventh to the III/. ought to be re- 
preſented by 70, inſtead of 72, as in the 6th line of the 
ſcheme ; or elſe the proportions of 4, 5, 6, and 7, which be- 


long to every perfect leading chord, will not take place ; the 


conſequence of which is, that the II, in this occurrence, mult 
either be depreſſed below its natural place, in the proportion 
of 35 to 36, by way of accidental t:mperament, or, at leaſt, 
its parcel muſt be conceived as formed of the factors 7 x 5, 


in order to reconcile this chord to the imagination; and it is 
very probable, that the difficulty of concciving ſuch a parcel, 


as obſerved, Art. 65, is the only reaſon why beginners in ſing- 
ing find it much harder to join a feventh to the leading chord 
of a flat than ta that of a ſharp ſeries. ; | 

87. The ſame chord alſo occurs again in each of the ad- 


junct ſe taking juſt the ſame degrees, in reference to the 


keys of theſe ſcales, as that above mentioned does in reference 
to the principal key. Thus the VI, X K, III, and V, form 
a leading chord to the II, as ſubſtitured ſixth in the ſcale of 
the adjun& IV. viz. the 2d line of the ſcheme; and the VII, 
XII, x IV, and VI, form a leading chord to the III, as ſubs 
ſtituted ſixth in the ſcale of the adjunct V, viz. the 8th line 
of the ſcheme : but as each of theſe requires the note whicl 

makes the added feventh to be accidentally tempered, like the 
11 in the preceding article; and as ſuch temperament is found 


very difficult, even in the ſcale of the principal key, where 
the greateſt liberties can be taken, it would be extremely diſ- 
ficult, in an adjunct ſcale, unleſs the key of that ſcale were 
really taken as a new key, for the time; we therefore conclude, 
as in Part I, Art. 200, that the key mult effectually be 
changed, and the IV, or the V, muſt be received as a new 
boy, * either of their ſubſtituted ſixths can be introduced 
as IUCN, 

88. In regard to the VI note, which we have all along cal- 
led the ſubſtituted VI, as being made the principal key of a 
flat ſeries without introducing any change in the ſcale, ex- 
cept the &x V and tempered II, which are properly only àcci- 


dental alterations; ſee Part I, Art. 200, & ſeg. it muſt be 


obſerved, that this is always the acute VI of the ſcale; and 
that the principal chord of the flat ſeries, which we call the 
h chord, Part I, Art. 139, conſiſts of the acute VI, the K, 
and the acute III of the ſcale: concerning which chord the 
following particulars mult be obſerved: 

(1.) This chord is not to be found in any one of the ſcales 
in the ſyſtem, but takes its fifth note (viz. the acute III) 
from the ſcale of the adjunt V, while the third note, (viz, 
the K) belongs to the ſcale of the principal key, and the fun- 
damental note, (viz. the acute VI,) belongs indifferently to 
both theſe ſcales. This is one inſtance of a chord formed by 
the intermixture of two ſcales, which may be ſuppoſed to di- 
vide our attention at that time, as obſerved, Art. 45; and 
hence it appears, that the flat ſeres is really a mixture of two 
ſcales, and its key note is a ſound partly ſixth and partly ſe- 
cond. See Part I, Art. 34, 257, 261, and 262. 

(2.) The proportions of this chord, taken in the numbers 
of the ſcheme, in the 8th and 6th lines, are 54, 64, and 81; 
the two firſt of which reduce to 27 and 32, but no lower ; 
and the firſt and laſt reduce to 2 and 3, wiz. a perfect 
fifth, The largeneſs of the numbers 27 and 32 has induced 
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all former theoxiſts to conclude the interval expreſſed by them 
to be a /alſe, ex diſcordant leſs third; and ſuch a conclufion 

would be inconteſtible, if the perfection of a concord were al- 
ways to be truly eſtimated by the ſmallneſs of the numbers, 
or the frequency of coincidence of its terms: but this is not 
the caſe, for the implied ſound, as we have already ſeen, 
muſt be taken into account; and it is more than probable, in 
regard to the ſimplicity, of the ratio, which is another neceſ- 
ſary circumſtance, fee Art. 82, that a ratio may be fimple 
or intelligible to the muſician, if its two terms be ſufficient- 


ly ſimple and eaſy to be conceived, though not reducible in- 


to very ſmall numbers. However this be, we find by experi- 
ence, that the principal key of the flat ſeries is really the a- 
cute VI of the natural ſcale ; and that the K of the ſcale, when 
it is taken as a fundamental leſs third above this VI, is not 
perceivably altered in its pitch, like the other occaſionally tem- 
pered notes, but only becomes a diſregarded ſound, for the 
time, and therefore we conclude the fundamental leſs third, 
of the flat ſeries to he repreſented by 27 to 32, and not by 
5 to 6, as has been ſuppoſed by all writers on this ſubjeQ ; 
in defence of which material innovation we obferve, | 
(Z.) That the proportion of 27 to 32 generates 5, which, 
by . becomes 20; that is, the acute VI and K, when 
heard together, generate the III, which we take as a perfect fifth 
to the ſame VI, and on that account the VI becomes a funda- 
mental. I ſay; © we take it as a perfect fifth,” becauſe it is 
nearly ſo, being only deficient by a comma. Were the K to 
make 32 vibrations and one ſixteenth part, for 27 of the VI, 
the implied ſound would become 20 and one fourth, or 81; 
viz. the acute III, which is the perfect fifth of the key of the 
flat ſeries: and in this caſe, the proportion of the key to its 
leſs third would be 432 to 513, which reduces to that of 16 
to 19. Now 16, 19, and 24, are probably the very proporti- 
ons which itrike our ſenſe on hearing the & P chord, though at 
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the ſame time we do not ceaſe to regard the key and its third 
as conſiſting of 27 and 32 vibrations or parts reſpeQtively, 
agreeable to their natural conſtitytion in the ſcale; ſo that the 
third of the flat ſeries becomes a diſregarded ſound, becauſe. 
the parcel 19, which it partly aſſumes at that 'time, is not 
eligible, neither can be received into muſic otherwiſe than 
with reſpe& to the implied ſounds ; that between it and the. 
key of the ſeries, repreſented by 3, being the perfect fifth of 
the ſeries; and that between it and the fifth, repreſented by 
5, being a fundamental great third to the key : but if our at- 
tention be in any degree fixed on the ſame leſs third, it imme- 


diately becomes the principal key of the ſyſtem, agreeable to 


its natural conſtitution, | 

(4.) This ſuppoſition is further confirmed by obſerving, 
that as the VI of the ſcale is never conſtituted a key without 
the aſſiſtance of the &x V, either in the chord immediately pre- 
ceding, or in that following; ſo this x V being a fundamen- 
tal great third to the III, and the III being taken as an acute 
III, in order to its being the perfect fifth to this key, the x V 
of conſequence ſeems to hear to this key the exact proportion 
of 15 to 16, like the VII and K of. the ſharp ſeries. Now, 
this proportion being both more ſimple and more familiar to 
us than that of 25 to. 27, is eaſily perceived, tho' the latter 
is the true proportion; ſo that the paſſage from the x V to the 
VI, and vice verſa, naturally inclines us to give ſome atten- 
tion to 16 vibrations of the VI ; and this imperfect and diſtanr 
reſemblance between the keys of the two different ſeries pro- 
bably firſt gave riſe to thoſe ſudden tranſitions from the ſharp 
to the flat ſeries, and contrariwife, upon the ſame key, taken 
notice of in Part I, Art. 256: it ſeems alſo to have ſuggeſted 
the joining of a ſharp third to the final chord of flat harmony, 
called by the French, Ia tierce de Picardie. At the ſame time 
we are not to ſuppoſe that a new module is really adopted con- 
taining 16 vibrations or parts of the acute VI, when the flat 
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ſeries is introduced, but only that the abovementioned pro- 
portions are perceived as accidentally taking place, while the 
module continues the ſame as in the ſharp ſeries. In ſhort, 
the flat ſeries is juſtly reputed a kind of impoſition or trick 
put upon the hearer, to make him acquieſce in a concluſion 
which is not in itſelf the moſt natura!, 

(F.) That the key and the leſs third of the flat ſeries are 
not in the proportion of 5 to ©, or not conceived as ſuch, may 
be inferred from theſe conſiderations, If they were conceived 
by the proportion of 5 to 6, the implied ſound, repreſented 
by 4, would inevitably preſent itſelf to the imagination along 
with 5 and 6; that is, the Jeſs ſixth of the ſeries would always 
take place along with the kev and its leſs third; and further, 
this leſs {ixth would be eſteemed the fundamental, according 
to Art. 82; and the leſs third, having a ſimpler parcel than the 
key, would therefore attract the greater part of our attention: 
how widely different theſe circumſtances are from the truth, no 


one nced be told who has read this treatiſe, or indeed who. 


has any ſenſibility of che effect of muſic. Several other argu- 
ments might be brought in defence of this new proportion al- 
ſigned to the fundamental leſs third, which we here omit: 
pieſuming, that if truth be on its fide, we have ſaid enough; 
and if not, too much. 

89. Thus far we have treated only of ſuch chords as are 
really /undumental chords, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word; 
but there are ſeveral other chords which enter into our har- 
mony, which we have alſo called by the ſame name, as con- 
fitting of a iundamental, and its third and fifth, though the 
attention is not ſo entirely placed on the fundamental found. 
Of this fort is the chord of the IV of the ſcale, leading in a 
gradation on the V, Part I, Art. 210, and the chord of the 
JI, with its lefs third, leading in an imperfect cadence on the 
fame V. The IV in this gradaticn is always a grave IV, and 
accompanied with the acute VI, (being its redundant great 
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third,) and the grave K, (being its perfect fifth.) Now, tho' 
the perfect fifth always generates the oftave below its lower 
term, yet the redundant great third, 7 to, generates 2, or 
the double octave below the intermediate tone 8; and the de- 
ficient leſs third, 6 to 7, which lies between the upper term 
of this third and the fifth, generates t, or the triple octave be- 
low the next ſuperior tone 8: that is, though the grave K 
in effect doubles the grave fourth, yet the acute VI, joined 
with the ſame grave IV, generates the V ; and the ſame VI, 
with the grave K, generates the II of the ſcale; ſo that the 
V and II of the ſcale being eſſentially implied in this combi- 
nation, it follows, that this chord has a dependence on, and 
connexion wich, the chord of the V; and this, in all probabi- 
lity, is the reaſon why the muſicians have generally repreſen- 
ted this chord as derived from that of the V, and ariſing from 
the ſeventh, ninth, and eleventh of the ſame V. 

In like manner, the chord of the II/, conſiſting of the II, 
grave IV, and acute VI, has been found, by the ar iſts, to 
bear ſome relation to the ſame V; and has therefore been el. 
teemed as its hfih, ſeventh, and ninth : the reaſon now ap- 
pears to be, becauſe the M is the implied ſuund in both of 
the thirds which conſtitute this chord. | 

go. The only chord which has the leſs third 5 to 6 be- 
low the great third 4 to 5, or which, according to our me- 
thed of deſigning cho.ds, has a ſuperſtructed leſs third below 
a fundamental great third, is the chord of the III/, conſiſting 


of the III, V, and VII of the ſcale ; and here the attention, 


inſtead of being wholly fixed on the III as fundamental, as 
it ought to be, if this were really the P chord of the key 
of the flat ſeries, is partly carried away to the V of the 
ſcale, and partly to the key, as co-cxiſtent fundamentals, 
Such a multiplicity of fundamentals claiming our attention at 
once, is a ſufficient reaſon why this chord ought to be ſeldom 
uſed ; and accordingly it is but rarely found in the compoſi- 


 _ cially.in the ſubititutions uſed in 
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tions of the beſt maſters, except in paſſages where i is take 
as an attempt to paſs into the new key of the ſubſtituted VI; 
counteracted, by retaining the natural V in the accompany- 
ment, See Part I, Art. 214. 


91. It appears then that we have no leſs than three differ- 


ent ſorts of chords, each conſiſting of a fundamental with 
its lefs third and fifth, and two ſorts conſiſting of a funda- 
mental with its great third and fifth; which differences ate 
entirely owing to the differences of the thirds, as deſcribed 


above: for every fundamental fifth is to be ſuppoſed perfect; 


and this affords us a quite new and extenſive proſpe& of va- 
rieties in harmony, which; if found upon impartial trial to be 
real, will deſerve a more minute ſurvey. | 
The public is deſired to conſider what we have here at- 
tempted as a kind of rough draught of a deſign, which we 
are in ſuſpenſe whether to finiſh or caſt away, till their judg- 
ment ſhall aſcertain its deſert. | 
This being the caſe, we ſhall not here pretend to ſay whe- 
ther there may not be yet other ſorts of chords ſometimes ad- 
mitted, different from any of the above, or their inverſions: 
for though it ſeems pretty clear, that the generality of chords 
belong to one or another of theſe ſorts, yet it is not impoſ- 
ſible but that other proportions may be perceived, and eſpe- 
at harmony, 4 way of 
accident, ſomething ſimilar to what is obſerved of the princi- 
pal chord of this ſeries, in Art, 88, Ne 4. | | 
It is for the ſame reaſon, and to avoid the cenſure, often 
too jultly due to the propoſers of new ſyſtems of forcibly de- 
ducing Every thing from a favourite principal, that we have 
omitted to aſcertain the ſmalleſt interval which can be a con- 
card, from the principle of implied ſounds; though it is very 
probable that as an interval of three oQaves is known by ex- 
perience to be too large to be conceived without ſome inter- 
mediate ſound, ſee ; I, Art. 126, ſe no combination 
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dught to be eſteemed a concord, however ſimple and eligible 
its terms may be in every other reſpect, if the implied ſound 
be three octaves, or more, below the lower term; and this ex- 
cludes the interval of a great tone 8 to 9, and every other 
leſs than this, from the claſs of concords; and alſo ſhews us 
why the difcord neceſſarily becomes greater, as the ſounds ap- 
proach nearer, becauſe the implied ſound becomes more and 
more remote, till their difference be ſo inconſiderable that 


they.paſs for uniſons. A 
t is alſo very probable, that the ſame principle of implied 


ſounds may be the reaſon why the more perfect concords ought - 


to be below, and the leſs perfect above, in a chord; and why an 
interval, which is concord in the upper parts, is often no cons 
cord when taken in the baſs: for if we lay it down as a rule, 
that the implied ſound of a concord ought always to be with- 
in the limits of audible ſound, and that the loweſt audible . 
ſound is an octave below the FF of the baſs, ſee Art. 25; it 
will follow, that if the lower term of a fifth be below FF, 
or the lower term of a fundamental great third below F, the 
baſs cliff line; theſe intervals will ceaſe to be concords. Af- 
ter the ſame manner might the ſituations of all other concords 


be aſſigned, but we ſhall not inſiſt on theſe particulars at 


preſent. | . | 
92. If this theory be received, the imperfections of the or- 
gan, and all inſtruments conſtructed on the principles of a_ 
emitonic ſyſtem of fixed ſounds, will become much more con- 
ſpicuous than they have hitherto been. It muſt immediate-. 
ly appear ſurprizing, that ſuch great thirds as are tuned ex- 
actly in the proportion of 5 to 4, do not prove quite intoler- 
able, in ſituations where we conceive them by the proporti- 
Ihe fame may be ſaid of the leſs third 6 to 5 
in ſituations where we conceive its terms by the proportion of 
7 to 6: as in theſe occurrences the error of the interval is 
36 to 35: Art. 72, Ne 1 and 2, which is a complete quar- 
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ter of a tone. And although by tuning the fifths ſomething 
too ſmall, which the nature of the ſyſtem renders inevitable, 
and alſo the great thirds a ſmall matter too large, which many 
muſicians have thought eligible, theſe errors are every where 


diminiſhed; yet as all the diſlocation or temperament which 


the ear can allow in a fundamental great third, or even in a 
fifth, does not exceed a quarter of a comma; ſo no reme- 
dy for the abovementioned errors can be obtained by any 
ſcheme of tuning. And yet for all this imperfection, joined 
- With all others, which ariſe from theſe principles, or have 
been obſerved by former theoriſts, the organ exhibits a de- 
lightful variety of fine harmony; though it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the variety is much greater, and more ſtriking, in 
a concert of violins, Sc. whoſe ſounds are variable at the diſ- 
cretion of the performers. | 

93. Shall we then venture to ſay, that on attending to the 
harmony of a well-tuned organ, where theſe redundant and 
deficient thirds cannot really exiſt ; as for inſtance, in the key 
of C natural, we do not admit any idea of ſuch proportions ; 
but conceive every great third by the proportion of 5 to 4, 
and every leſs third by that of 6 to 5, to which they nearly 
correſpond. The fallacy of ſuch an aſſertion would be too 
glaring; for if the idea of the proportion of 6 to 7, have 

lace no where elſe, yet it moſt certainly exiſt between the 
II and IVof the ſcale, when this latter comes in as an added 
ſeventh in the leading chord of a final cadence on the key; 
and the falſe fifth between the VII and the fame IV is un- 
doubtedly taken as 5 to 7; and accordingly this proportion 
of the falſe fifth has been aſſigned by ſeveral late authors, 
though the conſequences neceſſarily reſulting therefrom, and 
- Which we have endeavoured to trace out in this Eſſay, have 


not been attended to. In the ſame leading chord, when the VI 


is alſo joined, as an added ninth, the proportion of 7 to 9 
muſt unqueſtionably exiſt between the IV ard VI. Now, if 
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theſe proportions could not be received into organ muſic, the 
conſequence would be, that added ſevenths and ninths ſhould 
be totally excluded in the leading chords of regular cadences 
in compoſitions for that inſtrument; but this is far from be- 
ing the caſe, and the effect of ſuch added diſſonances is much 
the ſame on the organ as with violins. 

94. The moſt ſatisfactory ſolution of this difficulty is got 
by obſerving that the leſs ſimple any ratio is, the leſs ſollici- 
tous we are concerning the juſtneſs of the terms between 
which that ratio is conceived to exiſt; and conſequently al- 
though octaves, fifths, and fundamental great thirds, are 
obliged to be nearly juſt before we acquieſce in them; yet 
leſs thirds of all kinds, falſe fifths, redundant great thirds, &c. 
may differ widely from the true proportions, and yet paſs 
without offence ; though at the ſame time the nearer they ap- 
proach to the true proportions, t he more agreeable is the ef- 
fect; and this is the only ſuppoſition which will rightly ac- 
count for our tolerating the falſe relations which often inevi- 
tably occur in muſic ; though perhaps no one ever ſuſpeted 
that errors ſo large as a quarter- tone were thus paſſed over. 

Now, to prove, by a familiar inſtance, that errors even larg- 
er than this are tolerated in ſome chords of muſic, we need 
only to obſerve, that from the very nature of the French- 
horn and Trumpet, the I'V of the ſcale of theſe inſtruments 
really bears to the key the proportion of 11 to 8. (See Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 195, and abriged by Mr. Lowthorp, vol. I. p. 607) 
while the II bears to the ſame key the juſt proportion of 9 to 
8, therefore the interval between the I and IV is exactly 9 
to 11: and yet this interval, in compoſitions for a firſt and 
ſecond horn, is yery frequently uſed where the ear muſt ine- 
vitably conceive the ſounds by the proportion of 6 to 7. Here 
the difference of the interval really exiſting, from that which 
is conceived to exiſt, is no leſs than 22 to 21, viz. about three 
eighth parts of a tone; and though it is true, that we perceive 
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this IV to be too ſharp, yet it is alſo true that we are not 
| Nhocked with it, in this occurrence, as we ſhould be with the 
III, or V, if either of theſe were diſlocated but the third part 
of the above quantity. In the caſe here inſtanced, it is fur- 
ther to be obſerved, that the whole error of the interval ariſes 
from the error of the IV, which is ſo much too ſharp, while 
the II is perfectly juſt ; whereas, when an error of a quarter- 
tone occurs in the organ, it always takes its riſe from two 
ſmaller errors added together, one of the ſounds being a little 
too ſharp, and the other a little too flat, at that occurrence ; 
and on this account the error of either of the ſounds will be 
much more inconſiderable. | 

95. Though the imperfections of our ſemitonic ſyſtem are 
by this means ſet in a new light, yet it will appear that the 
received method of tuning the organ and harpſicord is {till the 
beſt of which the ſyſtem is capable; for we ought to make 
all our fifths and fundamental great thirds good, if it could 
be done ; but as this is abundantly proved to be impoſlible, 
and appears very plainly in the ſimple inſtance of the impoſ- 
ſibility of dividing a perfect octave into three 7olerable funda- 
mental great thirds, it is beſt to make eight of the moſt ac- 
cuſtomed great thirds good, and let the remaining four bad 
ones be between F x and B b, between Gx and C, between B 
and E b, and between Cx and F, which are leſs uſed : and this 
may be effected by making all the fifths in the ſcale one fifth 
part of a comma leſs than perfect, except that between G 
and Eh, which is leaſt uſed, and which will, by this method, 
be very bad, being more than a comma and a y_ too 
large. The good great chirds will be one fifth of a comma 

eater than perfect, and the bad ones will be a comma and a 
Ralf too large. And although by tuning the fifths a quarter of 
a comma leſs than perfect, the good great thirds might be ren- 
dered quite perfect, yet the four bad great thirds, and, the one 
bad fifth, would then be larger and worſe. Indeed, if care were 
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taken to compoſe and ſet muſic always in ſuch keys that theſe 
large great thirds might come in, where the proportion of 7 
to , or that of 64 to 81 were wanted, one might venture to. 
pronounce them perfections rather than otherwiſe, and to 
aſcertain the beſt method of tuning from our new principles ; 
but as this 1s not often the caſe, nor likely ſoon to become ſo, 
we can only obſerve, at preſent, what effect theſe too large 
great thirds have, when they happen to come in places where 
the redundant thirds ought. to exiſt. Now, the moſt proper 
keys for ſuch trials are thoſe with three flats at the cliff; viz. 
the ſharp ſeries of Eb, and the flat ſerjes of C: for here the 
reat third between the IV and VI of the ſcale, that is from. 
IX, (now taken for Ab,) to C, is a large great third, on ac- 
count of the I'V being tov grave; for the interval from Eb, to 
Ab is leſs than a perfect fourth, by as much as the interval 
from Ah to E b exceeds a perſect fifth, which, in the moſt 
approved method of tuning, comes very near to the quantity 
which we have all along called a bearing. Let it then be tried, 
on ſome ſimple ſtop of a well tuned organ, whether the note 
Ab, when it occurs as an added ſeventh to Bb, as fundamen- 
tal, leading in a regular cadence on Eb, as a key, have not a 
finer effect than any other ſeventh in the 2 and if it be 
found preferable, this ſingle inſtance will ſerve to prove the 
eligibleneſs of the proportions which we have aſſigned, in this 
Treatiſe, to the leading chord of every cadence. It may be 
further tried, whether the large great third between Ab, and C 
be any way offenſive, when theſe two are joined as ſeventh. 
and ninth to Bb; or when they ſtand as third and fifth to F, 
leading in an imperfect cadence on Bb, as adjunct fifth, in, 
the ſame ſcale of Eb ; or when the ſame chord F, Ab, and C 
occurs as chord of the adjunct fourth, in the flat ſeries of C. 
In all theſe occurrences, and many others of the ſame kind, 
the large.great thirds were found not only tolerable, but con- 


feſſedly preferable to the perfect fundamental thirds which, 


occur in ſimilat ſituations, in other keys, according to the 
judgment of all the expert muſicians whom the author has had 
opportunity of conſulting : and he earneſtly deſires the moſt 
{ki!ful, into whoſe hands this Eſſay may come, to endeayour 
to ſatisfy themſelves and the world in regard the truth of 


the principles above delivered, by theſe or any other trials, 


* 
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which their knowledge may ſuggeſt as proper and ſufficient. . 
96. It is not To ealy to preſcribe proper trials whereby the 
Juſt proportion of the fundamental leſs third may be aſcertain- 
ed, becauſe, as hinted above, the ear is not very critical in 
regard to this chord, the upper note is a diſregarded ſound, 
and, as ſuch, 'may vary greatly from the juſt proportion, be- 
fore we diſcover any error: but if the implied ſounds, as 
formerly deſcribed, really take place, and, if the manner 
of perceiving the pulſes, by certain eligible parcels, prove to 


* really the director of the human mind in the choice of mu- 


al ſounds, it ſeems impoſſible to aſſign any other proporti- 
om to the fundamental leſs third, than that which is given a- 
bove, conſiſtent with theſe principles. 
97. The ſcale of the organ, tuned as uſual, has nine leſs 
thirds, each falling ſhort of the proportion of 5 to 6, by a- 
Bout two fifth parts of a comma, and the three other lefs 
thirds are Very near the proportion of 6 to 7; viz. thoſe from 
Eb, to Fx, from Fto Gx, and from Bi, to Cx: fo that 
the organ does not afford any leſs third in, or near, the pro- 
portion of 27 to 32, {or 16 to 19) whereby to make trial 
whether ſuch a third be more ſatisfactory in the final chord 
of flat harmony ; but yet the trial may eaſily be made by flat- 
tening, for the time, that note which makes the leſs third ot 
the ſeries. | 
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98. Before the author came to à reſolution of publiſhing 
this ſketch of a theory, he made ſeveral accurate trials of the 
different ſorts of thirds, by the well known method of put- 
ting two ſtrings of the ſame ſize on a violoncello, tuned ex- 
actſy uniſons, and ſtopping off one of them after the manner 


of a monochord, by proper diviſions on the finger board; 


and he found that altho' among the leſs thirds, 5 to &, is the beſt 
concord, yet the mind is naturally led to regard the upper 
ſound rather than the lower. In the. leſs third, 16 to 19, 
the lower ſound inevitably attracts our attention, and the up- 
per is diſregarded, In the deficient Jeſs third, 6 to 7, the 
ower ſound alſo prevails, but the upper ſeems dejeQed and 
unconclufive. The ſame dejected effect attends the lower 
ſound of the redundant great third, 7 to 9: and the great 
third, 19 to 24, taken without any other accompanyment, 
is intolerable diſcord; probably becauſe the lower ſound re- 
preſented by 19, cannot, in this ſituation, be diſregarded, 
as it would be, if another found repreſented by 16 were alfa 
added. As a farther trial of theſe principles, he alfo publiſh- 
ed, ſome time ago, a ſmall collection of Pfalm- Tunes, in parts, 
with the gtave and acute notes marked by accents according 
to the view he then had of the matter, of which copies ma 
be had, by applying to thoſe who ſell this Treatiſe. h 

As the Author has not been ſparing, either of time or ſtu- 
dy, in order to diſcover, _ and publiſh, what appeared to him 
to be truths of the greateſt importance in the ſcience of mu- 
ſic ; ſo he expects his Work will not be haſtily cenſured, nor 
condemned, without as fair and impartial a trial as the caſe 
in queſtion will admit of. 
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Fitch. All the he Fifths tuned „ | x" 
N — eee — &e. 40 the top 
M. — n 1 [1 : | ' 5 
11 — | — eee eee | — 
2 1 0 | ET 1 — * 
90 „ — -” | =_ — 
Id Triad. a to the bottom. 
" "4 [ n a 4 . 
22 it F = — —— 
| n | 1 — ** 
l LL. | J NY | —. — 
if Q 4 1 5 a 
= N TER I © | 2 11 After tuning the Pitch, or firſt Note, C, with a Tu- 
T7 | 1 f —— 2! ning Fork, proceed to tune the Fifths, till you arrive at 
N Ac S/ | : ns bo the iſt Trial, —if this makes a good (ſharp) Third, you 
— : ip NS 8 may go on to the 2d and 3d Trials, as what has been 
— 1 ———— 75 TE done may be depended on; but if it ſhould not be a 
. JL — — — II. good Third, it will be :dviſeable to begin again; an- 
fo & the 2d and 3d Trials. After tuning a Baſs Note to its Octave, it will be proper to compare it with the Treble Notes, (ſee 
the Example at A); becauſe in a Succeltion' of OQaves the Ear is apt to be deceived, By this Method of Tun! ing, the in 
> Hs of the Iuſtrument is thrown into G & and D & 


N. B. The Fifths mult be tuned rather flat than otherwiſe, 


— — a> O_o, 
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